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A Long Step Ahead he 
Rowboat Motor Design! 


One that has solved all the problems that have heretofore puzzled rowboat 
motor designers. 

One that embodies within itself motor perfections tried out and proved by 
the master-builders of the highest-grade automobiles in the country. 

A rowboat motor which, in both design and construction, anticipates every 
previous objection and obliterates every fault of any rowboat motor heretofore 
manufactured. That describes the 


The rowboat motor that is equipped with the Bosch High Tension Magneto—without 
extra charge. 

The rowboat motor that offers you the advantages of Three Famous Exclusive Spin- 
away Features. 

The Patented Spinaway Under-Water Exhaust makes the operation of the motor as 
quiet as the soft, swift swish, swish, swish, of an Indian's paddle sweep through the 
water. 

The Convenient, Self-locking Tiller, which holds the boat true to its course without 
any attention on your part. 

The famous -safety device, the Disappearing Crank Handle that drops down the very 
instant you have given the flywheel the one twirl necessary to start the engine—the 
device that prevents the accidents caused by upstanding flywheel handles. 

Post yourself on the Spinaway superiorities before putting a cent into any rowboat 
motor. Write us to-day for proof of our claim that the Spinaway design marks a long 
step in advance over any rowboat motor heretofore put on the market. 


Spinaway Motor Co., 262 Chicago St., Freeport, Ill. 


























ADVERTISING DIRECTORY. 


Born 1820 
—Still going strong. : 
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English Climber (looking over): *‘I SAY, THAT’S SOMETHING LIKE A ‘ DROP’ 
—EH, WHAT!” 


American Climber (otherwise engaged): “ BELIEVE ME, IT 18s SOME prop, 
IT’s ‘JOHNNIE Wacker Rep Lape. ’—straight out of the non- 
refillable bottle.” 


The satisfaction of getting a whisky of undoubted superiority is only equalled by 
the certainty of always getting it at its best-—————_ that _ is why “ JoHNNIE 
WALKER ” is put in the non-refillable bottle. | 


Every drop of “ Johnnie Walker” Red Label Whisky is over 10 years old. 
GUARANTEED SAME QUALITY THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


Agents: WILLIAMS & HUMBERT, 1158 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


Joun Waker & Sons, Lrp., Waisky Distinters, KinMarnock. 
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We guarantee advertising on this and opposite page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 
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Make Money Like This 


A Big Concern’s Offer 


The Oliver Typewriter Co. has decided to give ambitious men 
and women in over 50,000 postoffice cities and towns a local agency 
for the wonderful new Oliver model—The Silent Seven. 

Here is a sterling connection right in your community for anyone with 
enough self-reliance to try and do like 15,000 other hustlers—clerks, sales- 
men, bankers, merchants, teachers, telegraphers, etc., etc-—who are all 
earning incomes during spare hours or full time. 


How We Help You Win 


You can start right away and no experi- 
ence is necessary. Because this new Oliver 
with cushioned keyboard has the lightest 
touch known! Thus it sells itself repeat- 
edly where agents show sample typewriter 
we supply. 

And we let them offer the famous prin- 
type, too, without extra charge. 


Exclusive Sale— 
Prospects Furnished 


We give each agent exclusive sale in his 
territory. And we send him the “Oliver 
School of Practical Salesmanship,” that 
has brought success to thousands. 

Then we furnish names of prospective 
buyers that come to us from our mighty 
magazine advertisements. Often we send 
traveling salesmen to help you close deals. 





The Standard Visible Writer 


Yet we give you the profit from every 
new Oliver sold in your territory during 
your agency arrangement. 


Agent’s Sample 
ypewriter 

Our plan lets you acquire one of these 
brand new latest model Olivers that give 
the public 25 per cent more value without 
one penny of increased cost! 

We let you own your sample on the same 
ferms as our most successful and experi- 
enced agents. You are also privileged to 
sell on our popular purchase plan—1i7 cents 
a day. 


Opportunity Book FREE 


Mail the coupon quickly or send a postal 
and seize the Oliver agency in your town. 

You don’t have to change your business 
to increase your income. Let us show you. 
But do not delay your application one sin- 
gle day—it might let someone else get your 
territory. The time to act is NOW. 





8 1162 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago 


Send me free, postpaid, Opportunity Book, with 


details of your agent’s proposition. 


Name 























Mail This To Make Money! 


| THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO. (473) 
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of by sale, or exchange. Advertise it here. 
Terms, cash with order. 


@ Advertisements in this devartment have proven particularly effective in selling dogs and live game, and in selling, 
exchanging or obtaining rifles, shotguns, revolvers, canoes, tents, fishing rods and tackle, sporting properties, cameras, 
binoculars, or anything else in which sportsmen are interested. You undoubtedly have something you want to dispose 
The rate is Sc. a word for straight reading matter, or $5 an inch for display, 





DOGS 


The Blue Grass Farm Kennels 
OF BERRY, KENTUCKY 

offer for sale Setters and Pointers, Fox_and 
Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon 
and Opossum Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit 
Hounds, English Bloodhounds, Bear and 
Lion Hounds; also Airedale Terriers. All 
dogs shipped on trial, purchaser alone to 
judge the quality. Satisfaction guaranteed 
or money refunded. 60-page, highly illus- 
trated, interesting and instructive catalogue SRS cP aee 
for ten cents in stamps or coin. 





THE AIREDALE will hunt anything from a 
mouse to a moose to the entire satisfaction of the 
user. A trailer, fighter, companion, friend, watch 
dog, pal for man, woman or child, No other dog 
with half so many good 
points. No home, estate, 
camp or bungalow is complete 
without one, We have pups, 
grown dogs, matrons, open or 
bred for sale. Pamphlet and Sales Lists on request. 

THE COLLIE—Beautiful, intelligent, watchful, The old 
standby. You all know about them, We have the finest 
imported dogs at stud, grand pups, matrons, &. Tel 
us your needs, P. L. SAVAGE, St. CHARLES, ILL, 








English Setters, Pointers, Beagles and Fox Hounds 


finest stock in the world, sold under positive guarantee. Our reputa- 


tion is backed by Field & Stream—a lifetime in the business, and 
hundreds of unsolicited testimonials from all parts of America. 
‘Trained dogs and puppies shipped on trial. Send l0c for catalogue. 
prices, photographs, etc. HOPEWELL KENNELS, Stewartstown, Pa. 


RIPPING RABBIT AND FOXHOUNDS 


Natural hunters—the kind for business—and will stay 
toa finish. One 3 year old spayed female. One 2 year 
old male. Can’t be beat, thoroughly trained. One male 
partly trained. One female 1-2 year, trained. 


J. B. MASON, Mechanic Falls, Maine 











SEE BETTIS AIREDALES in “Dogs of All Nations” 








exhibit, San Francisco Exposition, or our kennels. 
Win, work and please invariably. Hy-Born Kennels, 
Fresno, Calif. 
MOUNTAIN BRED AIREDALES—Big ones. Correct 
type, color and breeding. Ozone Kennels, Fort Col 
lins, Colo. 
AIREDALE TERRIER PUPPIES four months old. 
Sire Ch. Soudan Swiveller, grandsire Ch, Rockley 
Oorang, great grandsire Ch. Crompton _Oorang. No 
better Airedale blood in the world. Price $25.00. I 


have other good ones, all ages, all prices. Woodland 


Park Airedale Kennels, Manchester, Conn. 





TRAINED AIREDALES for big game. Two that have 

killed thirty wolves. Will hunt_ anything. Price 
$75.00 each. Ask for particulars. P. L. Savage, St. 
Charles, Ill. 





TYPICAL AIREDALE TERRIER PUPS for sale. 

Youngsters for show, sport, guard or companion, bred 
from the most famous, registered, imported and prize- 
winning stock and big game hunters. Prices reasonable. 
Comrade Kennels, Bucyrus, Ohio. 





GROUSE DOG TRAINING my specialty. Soon be lo- 
cated in best Grouse, Woodcock and Quail country in 
the north. C. C. Baker, Mt. Lebanon, Pa. 





CHAMPION BRED registered, guaranteed Airedale 
youngsters cheap. Predmore, Metuchen, N. J. 

















DOGS 








G@™ HavE You A BIRD DOG?---- THEN YOU WANT 


THE Amateur 


~oriiaem. |rainer 
FORCE SYSTEM WITHOUT WHIP 


A PRACTICAL TRAINER OF OVER 30 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE, 

WHOSE SYSTEM IS UP TO DATE AND STANDS UN- 

EQUALED. I6TH EDITION--1909. MERIT MADE iT FAMOUS, 
NEW EDITION JUST OUT. ---ILLUSTRATED. 


~~ A plain, practical and concise, yet 
thorough, guide in the art of train- 

ing, handling and the correcting of 
faults of the bird dog subservient 
tothe gun afield. Written especially 
for the novice, but equally valuable 
to the experienced handler. By 
following the instructions plainly 
riven, every shooter possessed of & 
ttle common sense and patience 
’ can train his own dogs 

to perfection, If your 
dog is inobedient, does 
not retrieve, or if so, is 
hard mouthed, unsteady 
to pointand shot, chases 
¢ rabbits,is whipshy, gun- 

. “i shy, etc., you will find 

q eB 8 ample directions how to 
correct any such fault apeedily and thoroughly. Dogs of 
any age or breed can be taught to retrieve promptly 
and made submissive. Comprehensible, popular form, de- 
void of long-spun theories, based on practical experience 
throughout. A large volume of pastime reading notintend- 
ed nor promised, but this book is guaranteed to contain the 
most practical information on the subject at any price. 
Chapters on feeding; care of the dog; explicit symptoms 
of usual diseases. Sent postpaid _on receipt of price. 


PAPER COVER; $1.00; CLOTH & GOLD, 1.50 
Special Offer: See aka ener poy Pets. 
$2.50 


456 Fourth Avenue, NEW YORK 
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BEAGLES of the best strains obtainable. 


All ages. Can 
supply your wants. 


Tiff Kennels, Brooklyn, Pa. 





AIREDALES—Puppies, dogs or brood matrons. We 
also breed Collies. Write for list. W. R. Watson, 
Box 700, Oakland, Iowa. 





BROKEN BEAGLE bitch and puppy. Wood Dale Ken- 
nels, Corbett, Maryland. 





REGISTERED Beagles and Foxhounds. 
Coonhounds. Grown stock. Puppies. 
$25.00. Raymond A. Matz, Carmi, III. 


Fox Terriers, 
Prices $4.00 to 





WANTED—Pointers and setters to train; game 
plenty. Also two broken dogs for sale. H. H. Smith, 
O. K. Kennels, Marydel, Md. 





FOR SALE—Fancy bred Russian Wolfhounds. Send ten 
cents for illustrated catalogue. Arkansas Valley Ken- 
nels, Cimarron, Kansas. 


NORWEGIAN BEAR DOGS, Irish Wolfhounds, Eng- 

lish Bloodhounds, Russian Wolfhounds, American Fox- 
hounds, lion, cat, deer, wolf, coon and varmint dogs. 
All trained. Shipped on trial. Satisfaction guaranteed 
or money refunded. Purchaser to decide. Fifty-page 
highly iflustrated catalogue. 5-cent stamp. Rookw 
Kenne's, Lexington, Ky. 
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TRAINING THE HOUND 


A Practical Treatise on the Training of 


Ry 1 


WY! ) “1 AOE; 4b nae? et} 





Foxhounds, Seis: and Coon Be | 


SYSTEM of training is thoroughly 
A explained that is simple and effective, 
and anyone who carries out the in- 
structions can develop a foxhound, a beagle 
or a coon dog to the highest state of use- 
fulness or organize a pack in which each 
hound will work independently and at 
the same time harmoniously with the others. 
The book contains 224 pages, is clearly 
printed, nicely bound and handsomely illus- 
trated with bloodhounds, various types of 
English and American foxhounds, beagles 
and cross-bred dogs for ‘possum and coon 
hunting. 
Price in heavy paper cover, $1; cloth, $1.50 
SPECIAL OFFER: 
1 Yr. Sub. to Field and Stream, $1.50 ) BOTH for 
Training the Hound (paper cover) $1.00 $1 75 
$250) Pie 
FIELD AND STREAM, 456 Fourth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY 











BOG FOODS 





The Bone 





and Muscle 
Builder for Dogs 


Feed your dog well and it will serve you better. 
A food that supplies all the necessary elements 


- . * 
Champion Dog Biscuit 
It is made of clean, sweet meat, cereals and 
flour perfectly blended—no waste products used, 
no preservatives—it is a clean, wholesome food 
that will keep 





MAKERS OF 


dogs healthy, vigorous and in 
good coat. 


Send for Sample and Free Booklet 


On receipt of 4c in stamps we will 
send you a sample, or you can get a 
full size package from your druggist, 
sporting } poods, dealer, or direct from 
us if nodealerin your town. Our il- 
lustrated booklet is yours on request. 


Champion Animal Food Co. 


582 Minnesota St., St. Paul, Minn. 
CHAMPION PUPPY MEAL 








FOR SALE—High-class hunting and sporting dogs, such 

as coon, deer, bear, wolf, cat, rabbit and foxhounds. 
Ferrets, rabbits, guinea pigs, swine, young stock specialty. 
Ten cents for handsome catalogue of all breeds. Price 
list of poultry and pigeons. Susquehanna Valley Kennels, 
Dept. G, Tunkhannock, Pa. 





FOR SALE—English Llewellyn, Irish setter pups and 

trained dogs, pointers, spaniels and retrievers, good 
stock, prices reasonable. Enclose stamps for denctignlens. 
Thoroughbred Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa. 





FOR SALE—Choice English Beagle Hounds and Amer- 

ican Foxhounds, trained and untrained. Also a fine 
lot of pups. Enclose stamp for reply. D. J. Miller, 
Route 2, Fredericksburg, Ohio. 


FIELD FOXHOUND KENNELS, Somers, Conn., are 
offering several litters pedigreed Foxhound pups on 
approval. Hunters, stayers. 


FERRETS FOR SALE year round. “Pervete tense ‘large 
or small lot. H. H. Lewis, Leavittsburg, Ohio. 


COCKER SPANIELS all ages, bitches in whelp. Fischer 
Kennels, St. Francis, Wis. 


WANTED TO BUY—Great Dane pup or St. Bernard. 
Might consider young grown dog. Send ene of sire 
and dam. Address Box 455, St. Joseph, 

















DOGS BOARDED—Shooting dogs trained. F. A. 
Dominy, Bay Shore, N. Y. 





FOX AND HOUND—Monthly ma eelne about Fox 

Wolf, Coon and Rabbit Hounds. as live beagle and 

pet bull i aber also trapping. $1.00 a year; sample 

oo * i Address, Fox and Hound, Desk FS, De- 
Tr, 





DOG REMEDIES 








America’s 
Pioneer 
Dog Remedies 








BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Mailed free to any address by 
the Author 
H. CLAY GLOVER, V. S. 
118 West 31st Street, New York 











MANGE, eczema, 


ear canker, goitre. Satisfaction 
guaranteed in three weeks or money refunded. Price 
$1.00. Eczema Remedy Co., Hot Springs, Ark. 





BLACK TONGUE— 


munizes. Price $2.00. 


ington, Ky. _ 


Absolute positive cure, also 
Southern Chemical Co., Lex- 








im- 





FIREARMS 





SP ae sae .88 Automatic Colt, latest model, new, $14.00. 


C. Rutherford, 


10 Orange St., Brooklyn, N. 





Y. 


SEW Whee single-shot 22 long rifle. Shnetzen 


double set triggers. 
for $55. Will guara 
ter, “Mass. 


Perfect shape. Cost $69.00, 


sell 


ntee. F. F. B. Chapman, Winches- 





FIREARMS—Old-time and modern. 


Buy, sell, exchange 


all sorts. Stephen Van Rensselaer, West Orange, N. J. 





SHOOTERS—Have tae gun selected or repaired by an 
c 


expert gunsmith 


»cate 


cular. Adolph Kremer, 311 Broadway, New York. 


near leading gun dealers. 


Bargains in new and slightly used guns. Write for cir- 





WILL EXCHANGE 


Earlham, Iowa. 


22 caliber, target Colt, perfect con- 
dition, for 32 Colt Automatic. Address Earn 


Fry, 












































MISCELLANEOUS 


MISCELLANEOUS 





FREE INFORMATION ON | 


From the worthless looking green 
hides to the finest, soft tanned 
furred leather, moth proof at factory 
prices, made up into beautiful furs 
coats, robes, mittens and caps. Send 
in your own catch. Taxidermist work. 


W. W. WEAVER, Custem Tanner, READING, MICH. 














P tne Pi IZE 16x20 IN 
Hunting Pictures ,cnonrsc covers 
We will refund your money if you are not 
more than satisfied with these pictures. 

One picture, postpaid .... $.25 Seven pictures, postpaid . ey = 
Three pictures, postpaid... .50 Twelve pictures, postnaig | 
easants 


Partridge Shooting Monarch of the Glen A Noble Family 
Indian Moose Hunt 


Lucky Hunter Kings of the Field Ducks 
Indian Bear Hunt Trout Fishing Assorted Game Deer 
Back woodsman'’s Xmas A Hunter's Dream Bkulking Bruin Setter Dogs 
Hunting in Adirondacks Mallard Ducks The Camp-Fire Pointer Dog 


Address, THOS. J. MEARS, 1148-K LaSalle Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


BROOK TROUT 


good trout stream without any trout, 
is ike co play of Hamlet, with Hamlet left out.” 





Why not stock your streams? Get together with your friends and 

jo it. We have the trout—a world of them—fingerlings of all sizes, 
for sale. No care is necessary on your part. Put them ina running 
brook or spring pond, and they will do the rest. Our latest advanced 
methods, in conjunction with our pure water supply , gives us strong, 
vigorous trout, in the best passible physical condition. For partic- 
ulars and prices address 


PARADISE BROOK TROUT CO., Henryville, Pennsylvania 


DUCK SHOOTING AND HUNTING SKETCHES 


A COUNCIL OF THE EXPERTS 
Spies by Ernest McGaffey, Ross Kiner, 

F. Parks, Pas P. Holland, Geo. L. Hopper. 
H. K. Job, E. W. Weis, W. C. Hazelton oa 
others. 25 colored plates (6x9 inches); 25 
half- tones. ndsome . Price $2, 

tpaid. W.C. Hazelton, ublisher, 406 
Pon tiac Building, Chicago, Illinois. 
Asplendid book for the Duck-Hunting Fans. Send for folder. 


PROFESSIONAL OR AMATEUR TAXIDERMISTS— 

Moose, Elk, Black and White Tail Deer and other game 
heads, small, medium and large sizes, perfect heads with 
good, well-formed horns or whole skulls and guaranteed 
scalps all ready to mount up. Also scalps to suit the 
orns you now have. Sets of horns, skins, etc. All Dw 4 
free. Baled or crated to go cheaply ‘anywhere in U. S. A. 
by express, delivery guarariteed. Trade prices to ait I 
gladly supply measurements or any help you may wish. 
ou can make money mounting these po Write stat- 
ing the kind of heads you are most interested in. 
Dixon, Taxidermist, Unionville, Ontario. 
SHERIFF “By Heck” Sadges: “(The latest joke) 10c pp. 

Catalogue of wigs and make-ups for theatricals on re- 
quest. Percy Ewing. Decatur, Til. 
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$4.25 EACH PAID FOR U. S. FLYING EAGLE cents, 

dated 1856; $2 to $600 paid for hundreds of other 
coins, dated before 1895; send 10 cents at once for New 
Illustrated Coin Value Book, size 4x7; get posted; it may 
mean your fortune. Clarke & Co., Coin Dealers, Box 
146, Le Roy, N. Y. 


PROPERTIES FOR SALE 


ADIRONDACK PRESERVE, N. Y. State—253 acres. 

wo fine trout streams. Fine site for fish pond or 
hatchery. 100 acres wooded, balance open. en-room 
house. Five miles to railroad and stores, $2,900. Write 
for list of other Adirondack properties. Address Lloyd’s, 
132 Genesee St., Utica, =. 














FOR SALE—A fine cottage or camp on lake in White 

Mountains. Ideal place for a club, family or troupe 
of Boy Scouts. Write for particulars. Easy terms. 
D. E. Rowell. Lancaster. New Hampshire. 





HOW TO DO TANNING | | 





GET A “DIXON QUALITY” GAME HEAD. 





French Bathing Gir Girls 


ICH_ handcolored photos of beautiful women in ini 
‘osed from life by the finest 
me, ter yh A RS ne de i 
cen set six ts. 
each 50 cent order. yy Leck # net atau. = 


VENETIAN ART CO. 
Department C. Charleston, S. C. 


i AXIDERMISTS— My $17.00 grade winter killed moose 

or elk head is a money maker for you. Well formed, 
perfect horns on whole skull with long neck ready to 
mount. “Guaranteed” scalps, measurements or any help 
you may wish F scene 25g supplied. Duty Free, crated to 
go cheaply by Express anywhere in Act quick 
if you want one of these. Edwin Dixon, Taxidermist, 
Unionville, Ontario. 


SINGLE MAN, 26 years old, seeks engagement as all- 

around useful man on hunting, fishing or camping 
trips. Or would accept position caring for dogs. Thor- 
oughly competent. Address Ambitious, care Field and 
Stream, 456 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


COINS, ANTIQUE PISTOLS and pre-historic Indian 
relics for sale" cheap. F. E. Ellis, Desk 1, Elm Place, 
Webster Groves, Mo. 


Sosipstion @ costumes, P 














FOR SALE—A 39-point newly mounted Newfoundland 

Caribou head. Double brow palms. A head of the 
very highest class. Reasonable price. Duty free. Ex- 
press prepaid anywhere in U. S. A. on approval. These 
heads are very scarce. Edwin Dixon, Taxidermist, 
Unionville, Ontario. 





w ANTED—Copies of March, ty and July, 1914, is- 

sues of FIELD AND STREAM. In return will be 
sent a copy of the current issue. Field and Stream, 456 
Fourth Ave., New York City. 





DO YOUR OWN TANNING. Make your own rugs 

and robes with my tanning formulas and time and 
labor-saving methods. Anyone can easily do this work 
at very small cost. Complete formrlas and instructions 
only $3.00 postpaid. Duty free. Ed sin Dixon, Taxider- 
mist, Unionville, Ontario. 





I PAY CASH for butterflies, 


Instruction book. 
Angeles, Calif. 


insects. Summer work. 
Send stamp. Sinclair, D. 23, Los 





WINTER KILLED MOUNTED MOOSE 
for sale. 56 and 51 inches spread of horns, 
heavy, well-formed webs and points, perfect in every way. 
Express prepaid, duty free on approval, Your opportu- 
nity to get a head of the very best class in every way ata 
right_price. Photos and full description on request. Ed- 
win Dixon, Taxidermist, Unionville, Ontario. 
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MEN OF IDEAS and inventive ability should write for 

new “Lists of Needed Inventions.” Patent Buyers and 
“How to Get Your Patent and Your Money.” Advice 
free. Randolph & Co., Patent Attorneys, Dept. 77, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells of about 300,000 pro- 

tected positions in U. S. service. Thousands of 
vacancies every year. There is a big chance here for 
you, sure and generous pay, lifetime employment. Just 
ask for booklet S-36. Yo obligation. Earl Hopkins, 
en > c 


Leal 
winter killed mounted elk, moose, black and white tail 


| deer and other game heads of the very best class at right 


prices. Duty free, express prepaid anywhere in 

on approval. It is an absolute certainty you will be 
pleased _with my_goods in_every way. I hope to hear from 
vou. Edwin Dixon, Ontario’s Leading Taxidermist, 
Unionville, Ontario. 
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AND BIRDS 





My Father, Robert T. 
Oulton, Formerly of 
Alberton, P.E.I., Can. 


The originator of breed- 
ing (with his partner) 
Silver Foxes in captivity 
for their fur. For nearly 
30 years he has practiced 
careful selection for qual- 
ity of fur and color, etc. 
His success is proved by 
the prices received for | 
pelts in London, England. | 
For more than 10 years, | 
pelts from his ranch or } 
descendants of his breed- | 
ing have topped the mar- 
ket at London. In 1908, 
one pelt brought the lar- 
gest price on record for a silver fox skin, namely, | 
£580 sterling. My father raised it on his ranch. | 
Also in a shipment of 25 pelts from his ranch, 
three pelts brought £500 sterling each or over; 
ten brought £300 sterling each or over. 

The same year the average price for all silver 
pelts wild caught and ranch raised was $244 at 
the same sale in London! Compare these prices. | 

Half interest for sale in one or more pairs up to | 
25 pairs of the choicest bred silver foxes in the 
world. The average increase in one of the Oulton 
‘ranches was nearly four per pair. Purchase now 
and share in this year’s increase. Options sold for 
delivery in September, 1915, for Silver Fox pups, 
Marten and Fisher. For further information write 


CHARLES M. OULTON 
Little Shemogue, N. B., Can. 


P. S. The amounts mentioned above are pounds 
sterling except in one case marked dollars, 


am 
* 

















Syndicate or 
Partners 


To Take up with 


MR. JOHAN BEETZ 


New Modern Black-silver Fox Ranch 
at VAUDREUIL (near Montreal) 


stocked with 12 pairs extra-choice black-silver foxes 


They are all pedigreed foxes, extra fine stock, very carefully 
selected as to strain, fur, color, etc., and all blood relation- 
ship avoided 


THE MOST PERFECT AND UP-TO-DATE 
FOX RANCH IN THE WORLD 

Partner will get the benefit of 20 years’ scientific and 

thorough experimenting in the breeding of the black fox in 

captivity. This is an unequalled opportunity to invest 

money in the profitable industry of fox farming with the 

most successful breeder. 

For those wishing to establish ranch of their own in hom 

vicinity WE CAN SUPPLY PURE JOHAN BEE TZ 

BLACK-SILVER FOXES at reasonable prices. 

Fox breeders, if you will succeed, buy “Johan Beetz” 

foxes, the best and most prolific foxes, bar none! 


For Particulars and full information apply to 
HENRY LAUREYS, 185 Laurier Ave. (West), Montreal, (P.Q.) 























RED CUBAN GAMES 


Do you want the gamest? Do you 
want the most beautiful game fowl? 
Then send for the Catalogue of Red 
Cuban Games. It is the handsom- 
est catalogue with cuts of the finest 
Game Cocks on Earth. 


GEORGE W. MEANS _ ‘ie hatched 
Concord - - North Casclina "5100 


LIVE ANIMALS WANTED—Beaver, Otter, Pumas, 
Bears, Silver, Black, Gray and Red Foxes, Deer, Elk, 
Mountain Sheep and Goats, Antelope, Wolverine, Moose, 
Mink, Squirrels, etc. We pay highest prices. Write us 
to-day stating what you have and lowest price by return 
mail. Horne’s Zoological Arena, Kansas City, Mo. 
START THAT FUR FARM—Dark, ranch-raised Mink, 
Opossums, Squirrels, Prairie Dogs, etc., at reasonable 
prices. Safe delivery guaranteed. E. F. Pope, Colmes- 
neil, Texas. 


WILD MALLARD DUCK EGGS for Spring delivery. 
$3.00 setting, $20.00 hundred. My Wild Mallards are 
healthy and strong—prize winners. Get my free circu- 
lar. Clyde B. Terrell, Dept. D., Oshkosh, Wis. 
WILD DUCKS, GEESE, PHEASANTS—Eggs for 
hatching. The State of Massachusetts buy my eggs 
exclusively. Why don’t you? My Mallards consist of 
one thousand capture wild birds that fly about my pre- 
serve, raising their young as in their wild home. I also 
offer wood, black duck, Canadian geese and pheasant 
eggs. Write for information. John Heywood, Box F 
Gardner, Mass. 
LIVE ELK, DEER, BUFFALOES, PHEASANTS, 
Quail, Wild Ducks, Cranes, Swans, Geese, Turkeys, 
Partridges, Silver Foxes, Beaver, Otter, Mink, Skunk, 
Ferrets, Game and Ornamental animals and birds of all 
Species for sale. Complete lists and information 10c. 
Horne’s Zoological Arena, Kansas City, Mo. 
WILD MALLARD DUCK EGGS $2.00 per setting of 
fifteen. Make good live decoys, also great layers. 



































Samuel Bratt, Jr., Talbot Co., Oxford, Maryland. 














THE KINGSDOWN GAME FARM 
PHEASANT EGGS 4" Eee: Guaranteed 


Fertile 






Eggs can be supplied from Black-necked, Ring-necked, Half-bred Mongolians 
Period of Despatch & a 4. £ s. q 
Per 100 Per 1,000 
Ft errr ee 5 0 0 47 0 0 
i? 0 Oh P< schacwesshvebouvaaees 410 0 42 00 
EN ES aie eee 400 37 0 0 
May 8th to 18th... — oe 3460=0 
May 19th to 25th 310 0 30 00 
May 26th to 31st 215 0 22 0 0 
June Ist to 7th. ° ; 00 17 00 
After Tume TER... ..cccccccccccccccocceccs 6 


On prepaid orders, 110 eggs to the 100 
Customers are strongly recommended to buy Early Eggs, the extra 
cost will amply repay them on the rearing field 

These eggs are despatched the second day after they are laid, so 
that they will arrive perfectly fresh in America, and are so packed 
they cannot be broken. 

We shall be pleased to send an illustrated book of the farm to all 
gentlemen and — keepers who apply, and to give any information 
required. dress, GERALD APTHORP, ny 
The Kingsdown co Farm, Sittingbourne, Kent. 


PHEASANT FARMING ~ 


By Gene M. Simpson, supt. Oregon State Game Farm, illustrated, 
new and enlarge color plat te edition, contains ponte en pages of 
valuable information to the pheasant breeder, w3tsman and gen- 
eral public. Describes in detail the methods whe on one of the most 
successful State Game Farms in the United States. Printed on heavy 
calendered paper and contains many halftones and a beautiful 


| colored pe of a pair of Oregon’s famous game bird, the Chinese 


ring-neck pheasant. Price postpaid fifty cents, stamps or coin, 


| Oregon Bird & Pheasant Farm, ”;?* Beaverton, Oregon 








FOXES, MINK, MARTEN, FISHER, SKUNK, Coon, 
Opossum and other fur bearers for sale. Chas. G. Gar- 
land, dealers and brokers, Lock Box 487, Old Town, Maine. 


SILVER CAMPINES ONLY—300 range raised, beauti- 
fully barred birds for sale. Choice typical trios $10.00, 

approval. Eggs $3.00 setting. Circular. V. K. Dayhoff, 

York, Pa. 

“FUR FARMING”—A book of information about fur 
bearing animals, enclosures, their habits, care, etc. 

Price 60c post aid. Address orders to Field and Stream 

Pub. Co., 456 Fourth Ave., New York. 



























8A ADVERTISING DIRECTORY 


Vivid Books from the Long Trail 


BIG CAME FIELDS OF AMERICA: 
NORTH AND SOUTH 
By Daniel J. Singer 


With seventy illustrations by the author, and color print and draw- 
ings by Charlies Livingston Bull Octavo, Net, $2.25 
“The best of a hunter’s experiences from the Arctic 
to British Guiana, through field and forest, in search 
of wild sheep, jaguar, bears, deer, mouse, cougar, lynx. 
Not only does Mr. Singer write vividly of exciting 
chases in the wilds, but he pictures these strange beasts 
in the secrecy of their natural homes.”—Boston Globe. 
“The book mingles nature description with episodes of 
killing, in entertaining style, and scenes of camp and 
jungle find in these pages an appreciative and realistic 
ndrrator, who knows the human side of big game hunt- 
ing. The book appeals particularly to the spirit that 
in days gone by inspired frontier pioneers. All that is 
left of their endurance and quickness and certainty in 
action is here reflected, in accounts many of which were 
penciled on moonlit nights, while awaiting the noiseless 
passing of some night prowler. Chapters on the black 
bear and the jaguar offer fresh contributions to nature 
study.”—Philadelphia North American. 


CAME FISHES OF THE WORLD By Charles F. Holder 


Elaborately illustrated Quarto. Net, $5.00 
From the Certificate of High Commendation, awarded t6 “Game Fishes of the World” by the 
CAMP-FIRE CLUB OF AMERICA. 

“This is an encyclopedic took of interest to all anglers, written by a master of the art of fishing.” 


THE COMPLEAT ANCLER By Izaak Walton 


With sixteen plates in color by J. H. Thorpe Quarte. Net, $2.00 


Mr. Thorpe has in the lovely illustrations which distinguish 
this edition of THE COMPLEAT ANGLER caught the atmos- 
phere of contented ease; and his restful landscapes are in har- 
mony with the repose and happy explorations of idle days, 
which have taade Walton’s book the world’s masterpiece for 
fishermen. 


WILD LIFE ACROSS THE WORLD 


By Cherry Kearton Large Quarto. Fully lustrated 


The Kearton brothers are the most famous nature photog- 
raphers in the world. They have penetrated the most inac- 
cessible places for the studying of wild life. Colonel Roosevelt 
writes an introduction to their book, in which he vouches for 
their absolute trustworthiness. The book includes accounts 
of an adventure-trip into Borneo, of one through India and 
Africa, and of several in Canada and the United States. Some 
chapters are devoted to the exploits of Cherry Kearton and 
Buffalo Jones in Africa. 

The book is illustrated with some of the rarer pictures in the 
Kearton collection. 
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ATALL BOOKSELLERS ao 
GEORCE H. DORAN COMPANY Publishers NEW YORK 


These books will be on sale at the Field and Stream Exhibit at the 
Sportmen’s Show, Crand Central Palace, New York City 
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(See “The Trail,” p. 1125) 
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stepped off the train at Cody, Wyo- 

ming, on September 19th, bent on a 
hunting trip in the Thoroughfare Country 
for elk, sheep, deer and anything else that 
might turn up. 

Starting on a trip with an old-time 
hunting partner, who was called back 
after getting half way, besides being on 
the way to new territory and with strange 
guides, was not the most propitious man- 
ner in which to commence an outing. I 
succeeded in getting my duffle together 
and then proceeded to look up my guide, 


1: was a sad and dejected “dude” that 








who was to meet me at the station; but 
he was not in evidence. I was just start- 
ing to get in the motor-bus to go to 
Buffalo Bill’s “Hotel Irma” when, on 
second thought, I asked the driver if he 
had seen anything of my man. “Joe 
Jones? Oh, yes, he’s on the way over 
here with Jess Frost to get a dude,” was 
the reply to my question. Just then a 
little “six” Hudson rolled up to the sta- 
tion and out jumped a man about five feet 
tall in high-heeled riding boots, who came 
over to me and with a soft Southern 
drawl made himself known as Joe Jones. 






’ 





“ RAMBLING ’—OVER THE CONTINENTAL DIVIDE 


“Well, I guess you'll want to ramble some 
and pull through: to the ranch to-night, 
so I got Jess Frost with his machine; the 
run’s sixty-two miles up South Fork Sho- 
shone,” was Joe’s greeting. 

We packed the duffle into the car and 
drove over to the “Hotel Irma” for a bite 
before starting on our journey. 

Joe was much disappointed at “Buffalo 
Willie” (as he called him) being out of 
town. 

It was but a little after one o’clock when 
everything was in shape, and under a 
beautiful, cloudless sky the course was set 
for the Majo ranch of the Jones Brothers & 
Magill, on the south fork of the Shoshone 
River. I have ridden many miles in auto- 
mobiles, but this was my first experience 
over a prairie road. Though a little bumpy 
and in spots more or less impassable, the 
Hudson, with Jess Frost at the wheel, just 
ate it up, so that in less time than three 
hours we drew into Jones’ ranch. 

The Majo ranch is the last habitation 
up the South Fork, and is surrounded on 
three sides by snow-capped mountains and 
most advantageously situated for reaching 
the haunt of sheep and elk. 

Our outfit consisted of Joe Jones, head 
guide, cow-puncher, champion broncho 
buster, hunter, story-teller, practical joker 


—in fact, jack-of-all-trades, with eyes 
sharper than a hawk’s; Carl Johansson, 
“The Big Swede,” horse wrangler, who 
never believed in keeping a wrangle horse, 
preferring to do such light work on foot; 
and then versatile Jonesy, the cook, better 
known as the human phonograph, who, 
when you started him talking, was guar- 
anteed to run for twenty-four hours. But, 
believe me, he is some cook! 

In order to increase and sharpen the 
vocabulary of the aforesaid, we had some 
six pack-horses and one mule, “Chihua- 
hua.” Just what she was for, except to 
raise Cain, I do not know. 

We were up early the next morning, 
and the horses were packed without diffi- 
culty until they reached “Chihuahua,” 
whereupon all the men at the ranch gath- 
ered round and took a hand; and, as was 
expected, she made her usual back somer- 
sault and got off most of the pack. 

With Joe in the lead we started up 
Deer Creek trail en route to a camp on 
the Thoroughfare River. 

Joe Jones owns “Meeker,” the cele- 
brated hound that helped make success- 
ful the lion hunt that Colonel Roosevelt 
had with John Goff several years ago, and 
the night I arrived at the ranch “Old 
Meeker” disappeared. As we were going 




















up Deer Creek trail, suddenly from out of 
the sagebrush appeared the dog, it being 
quite evident the old fellow had figured 
it out and came up at a point where the 
chances of anyone going back with him 
were small. He was with us at the Thor- 
oughfare camp until I came out for sheep, 
when we sent him to the ranch. During 
the trip a very strong friendship sprang 
up between us. 

The weather by this time had become 
threatening, and upon reaching the Divide 
a blizzard was in full swing. However, 
on dropping down on the other side it was 
not so severe, 

Towards evening, as we were approach- 
ing Pass Creek, we spied two bull and two 
cow elk high up on Rim Rock. Joe and 
I immediately cut out from the bunch and 
tried our luck at a stalk. We located the 
elk, but were not able to get our eyes on 
the big bull. It was still snowing hard 
and growing dark, so we struck for the 
trail and traveled along it for some time 
until Joe suddenly let out, “We’ve passed 
the camp and are near Open Creek.” So 
back we turned and finally reached camp 
about 9 Pp. M., Jonesy having a wonderful 
dinner ready for us, to which we did full 
justice. As it was my first time on a 
horse for nearly a year, and we had made 
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THE AUTHOR AND HIS BIG ELK 
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over thirty miles that day, I did not waste 
many minutes in getting into my sleeping 
bags. 

I have an idea that the boys thought 
it would take a couple of days for me to 
rest up, but I fooled them, as I arose with 
Jonesy and was stowing away a huge dish 
of mush and maple syrup when Joe ap- 
peared. “Well, how’re you feeling? Able 
to ramble a bit?” says Joe. “Fine and 
dandy; been waiting two hours for you,” 
I replied. 

Our camp was located on the north 
bank of the Thoroughfare River, directly 
opposite Hidden Basin, and it consisted 
of a large cook-tent and two tepees, 
one for the boys and the other for my- 
self. 

The game warden, Carl Hammett, was 
camped about 50 yards below us, which 
Joe allowed was a good thing, as you 
would be more likely to know where he 
was, when you could keep an eye on him; 
not much gets by Hammett. 

Carl had already rounded up the horses, 
so after getting things fixed about camp 
we saddled a couple of them and at 9:30 
A. M. got under way for Hidden Basin. 
We reached Hidden Basin after a climb 
up a short ridge, had remounted our 
horses, and were riding quietly along 
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FOSTER’S ELK 


when Joe suddenly stopped, pulled out his 
glass and started to spy. “I see a cow 
elk—no, there are two, just under that 
rim above those trees—see them plain,” 
said Joe. 

“Well, I don’t,” I replied, after spying 
several minutes at the spot Joe pointed 
out. “Are you sure of it?” 

“Say, we’d better climb up and get a 
closer look at those cows. I got an idea 
there’s a bull there,” was Joe’s answer. 

So we crossed the valley, left the horses 
at the foot of the ridge, and started to 
climb. After elevating ourselves several 
hundred feet Joe suddenly stopped and 
pointed at a rock which was probably 300 
yards off and said: “Now can you see 
that cow?” 

Sure enough, there lay a cow elk, and 
a little to her left another cow. We 
climbed to within 150 yards, when they 
rose and quietly walked off. “Well, that 
beats me,” said Joe. “I would have bet 
there was a bull there.” We then began 
spying about, when suddenly Joe grabbed 
me and cried, “My God! Look at that 
bull! Give it to him!” 





Field and Stream 


“Can't see him. Where is he?” I re- 
plied. 

“Why, right there. Let him have it— 
he’s going,” says Joe. At that moment 
my eye found the mark, and it took but 
a second getting into action. The old bull 
didn’t like it, and the next thing we knew 
he came tumbling down the mountain and 
finally lodged amongst some scrub trees. 
I pulled out my watch, which showed 
10 :57—just one hour and 27 minutes since 
we had left camp. The head was a beau- 
tiful, symmetrical six-pointer, heavy and 
perfectly even, a fine trophy. We butch- 
ered the animal and skinned out the head, 
packing it on Joe’s horse, and were in 
camp by 2:30 p. M., quite elated at our 
success. 

The boys had been telling me about the 
quantities of moose there were, and as 
they had not been hunted for thirteen 
years, they had no fear of man. I made 
some crack about being able to call moose, 
so about 5 p. M. I was informed there was 
a bull moose in the meadow below camp, 
and it was suggested that I make good on 
that calling stunt. I went with much mis- 
giving,as I had no horn and had to use 
my hands. I could see the bull, a small one, 
feeding with his head under water about 
300 yards away. I gave a long call and 
had hardly finished when I was surprised 
to see the bull throw his head in the air 
and come directly towards me, grunting 
with every step. By this time the boys 
had joined me and were expressing them- 
selves loudly and emphatically about that 
fool moose. He, in ‘the meantime, had 
come within fifteen feet of the bunch, 
then suddenly stopped, becoming suspi- 
cious at the noise, finally became fright- 
ened and beat it. The moose in that coun- 
try are the easiest that I have ever seen, 
for I called four large bulls at different 

*= times directly into camp, while there was 
#one large one with a huge spread of horns 
- we had the greatest difficulty in getting rid 

of. He stayed about our camp for fully 
two hours, beating his horns against a 
tree, stamping and grunting, and all but 
charged us. For the next five days we 
worked and climbed and saw many bull 
elk, but none that seemed large enough. 
Besides the elk, I saw some deer and 
plenty of coyotes, the latter being very 











coy and bashful creatures; but not until 
the 26th did I run across my second elk. 
We had been rambling all day, having 
made an early start, and it was late in 
the afternoon when we found ourselves 
at the head of the basin, about eight miles 
from camp. 

Joe spied a couple of cows, which we 
were stalking when he became aware that 
the side of the ridge was covered with 
cows, possibly 35 or 40 in all, but a bull 
was not in evidence. We lay low for 
some time, but no sign of Mr. Bull. 

“The old fellow is lying down and the 
only way we are going to see him is to 
show ourselves to those cows. He must 
be a big fellow, or he never would have 
such a herd of cows,” declared Joe. As 
we climbed into view the cows immedi- 
ately began to run, which started the bull 
bugling, and in an instant he appeared 
on a dead run about 300 yards off and 
directly uphill. 

“It’s an awful big head; you are not 
going to beat it in many a day,” says Joe. 
I let drive and fortunately brought him 
down with the first shot. On our stalk we 
had left our mules at the foot of the ridge 
and various parts of clothing along our 
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trail as we became excited and warmed 
by the chase. 
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After cleaning and skinning out the elk 
Joe started back for the mules and to pick 
up our belongings. After a long delay 
Joe appeared with the missing hats and 
sweaters and informed me the mules had 
gone. We were a sore pair, eight miles 
from camp and getting dark; but there 
was nothing to do but hike, so hike we 
did, and after going probably five miles 
we came up with the mules. Owing to 
this experience we tied our horses in the 
future when we started a stalk. 

It was our custom every evening to 
gather about a roaring camp-fire and 
shoot the usual yarns. Dinner finished, 
in the cook tent Carl would start up the 
fire, while Joe would begin to get nervous 
and yell for Carl Hammett and finally 
say: “Come on, boys; let’s get about the 
fire and sing the Fairy Tales.” So we 
would all gather about those leaping 
flames until suddenly one of the boys 
would break in with a yarn, followed with 
another and another, until the fire began 
to die down, when we would climb into 
our blankets and fall asleep, to awake, in 
what seemed to be but a few minutes, on 
another day. 

And, oh, those tales! Some of them 
were wonders! Joe told us one evening 
about an Englishman whom he _ had 
guided through the Yellowstone Park, and 
while they were watching Old Faithful 
the Englishman asked how it was that it 
should spout in just such a fixed time. 
“Why,” says Joe, “there’s a big valve in 
the cellar of the hotel, and a man stands 
there with a clock in front of him, and 
every 29 (?) minutes opens the valve and 
lets it blow, and then turns it off again. 

“My word!” said the Englishman. 
“What do they do with it in winter?” 

“Turn it off!” replied Joe. “And what’s 
more, that damned fool Englishman be- 
lieved every word of it.” 

Then there was a society girl who in- 
sisted that he stop a pack-train of twenty- 
nine horses every afternoon for 5 o'clock 
tea. “Oh, yes; we stopped those pack- 
horses,” said Joe. 

One evening we almost got Carl Ham- 
mett started telling how he was received 
by royalty when on the other side with 
Col. Bill Cody in the early days of the 
Wild West Show, but Joe butted in with 


the remark that Carl was a bigger liar 
than he, so Carl subsided. These boys 
had been nearly everywhere, and were 
old-time cow-punchers, broncho busters, 
lightning with a .45, and full of the devil 
all the time. 

My two elk having been secured, we 
decided to leave camp next morning, cross 
the Divide and pitch a temporary camp on 
Deer Creek, from which I hoped to get 
my ram, returning afterwards for bear 
and deer. On September 29th we started, 
Joe and I getting off early in order to 
put in a day’s hunt, which we did, and 
saw many tracks and two bunches of ewes 
and lambs, but no rams, finally getting 
into camp after dark, which we found 
comfortably fixed with Carl and Jonesy 
waiting with a fine dinner, which cer- 
tainly tasted good to Joe and me. 

Our next day was productive of nothing 
but ewes and lambs, of which we saw 
quite a few; but on the following day we 
had just spied a bunch of rams, about 
four miles away, with an old fellow stand- 
ing on the skyline, when the sky began to 
rapidly cloud up, and in a few minutes a 
blizzard was upon us. For two hours we 
huddled behind some rocks for shelter; 
but as there was no sign of letting up, 
we slid down the mountain and reached 
camp about 12 o’clock. It continued to 
snow all day and night, but the sky was 
blue and the weather cold in the morning 
as we started to climb the mountain oppo- 
site the camp, on muleback, Carl coming 
along to take back the mules. When we 
reached the summit I took a few photo- 
graphs and then started to fasten the 
camera on the mule “Kit,” but Joe butted 
in and said, “We will take that with us 
to-day to photograph your ram.” So he 
threw it over his back and, saying good- 
bye to Carl, we started off on our hike. 
Joe suddenly stopped and called back: 
“Say, Carl, if we don’t show up to-night 
bring Kit and Mexico down to the ranch 
to-morrow, for I think I’ll take Beach 
through the Cabin Creek Canyon. Are 
you game?” he said, turning to me. 

“Sure!” I said, not knowing what I was 
being let in for. 

We had traveled about half an hour 
when Joe picked up a fresh ram's track, 
which we followed rapidly for possibly 




















an hour. I know I was well winded, the 
gait being full fast for me. “There: he 
is,” said Joe quietly, pointing down the 
side of a steep draw. “He’s not a great 
big one, but I guess you better take 
him.” 

I was puffing hard, but, holding my 
breath and taking as steady aim as possi- 
ble, I let go, the ram falling, then jumping 
up and disappearing, with Joe and me in 
a dead run after him. “He’s hit bad; 
you’ve got him,” said Joe. “Both his 
front legs are gone.” It took us but a 
few moments to get in sight of the ram 
again, when I finished him. 

My first shot had entered back of the 
left shoulder, breaking the shoulder, pass- 
ing through the lung and coming out on 
the right side, breaking the right leg; and 
in this condition that ram took us over 
half a mile and then required two shots to 
finish him. Out came the camera, and the 
photos were taken, the ram skinned out 
and dressed, and then carefully placed on 
some rocks, as we intended to get him the 
next day. It was exactly 9:45 a. M. when 
we came up to the dead ram. 

“How do you feel about that trip 
through Cabin Creek Canyon? To the 
best of my knowledge there never has 
been an Easterner that has taken the trip. 
Shall we make it?” So saying Joe started 
off, and there was nothing for me to do 
but follow. 

It was some trip. With fine weather it 
would have been magnificent, but with 
snow and rain falling all day the trip was 
anything but pleasant; and then, when we 
succeeded in climbing down into the can- 
yon, we found the creek had risen so it 
was necessary for us to wade it six times 
before we reached the falls. The tem- 
perature of the water was not what we 
might have wished for. There was then 
a climb up over the falls and a drop on 
the other side, which Joe remarked was 
mean climbing but not dangerous, as a 
fellow wasn’t likely to be killed if he 
slipped and fell, as it wasn’t much over 
sixty feet. Just the same, I am well 
pleased that I did not try the experiment. 
We reached the ranch after dark, soaked 
to the skin, having traveled possibly 18 
or 20 miles over rough mountains, the 
soles of my shoes having been worn 
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through. Fortunately, I had my “dude” 
clothes to get into. 

The ranch supports a bathroom with 
hot water and a cold plunge direct from 
the river. I concluded to take the cold 
plunge, which the boys seemed to think 
was rash, but I came out of it feeling fine 
and dandy. 

We found everyone at the ranch in good 
shape, and were informed that Mont had 
gone out to Cody for a “dude” from New 
York who was coming for an elk hunt 
and had been sent out by Bob Boyd, of 
Abercrombie & Fitch. In due course Mont 
arrived with his “dude,” whose name was 
Foster, a young, lanky six-foot-four prop- 
osition with a beatific smile. The boys al- 
lowed that he would do. 

The following day Joe and I started 
early for the Deer Creek camp, while 
Carl and Ed Holmquist, another one of 
the Jones brothers’ guides, were to follow 
with Foster. Joe intended getting my ram 
that afternoon, so Ed could pack it back 
to the ranch. 

The snow began early, and by the time 
we reached the camp it was a blizzard; 
but, as Joe was anxious to get the ram 
in, he took the mule, “Kit,” with a pack- 
saddle and set forth. 

Late in the afternoon Foster, Carl and 
Ed arrived, and well after dark Joe came 
stumbling in with “Kit,” but no. ram. 
Thereupon began the most unique line of 
cuss-words one ever heard. For three 
days we were marooned in our tents on 
account of the snow, which was driving 
down the valley about fifty miles an hour 
and as dense as a heavy fog. The morn- 
ing of the second day Joe couldn’t stand 
it any longer, so, with Carl, set out to find 
the ram. Towards evening they appeared 
with the head and carcass on their backs, 
Joe being very much relieved. 

On the fourth day of the storm we 
started for the Thoroughfare camp and 
went over the Divide through snowdrifts 
12 to 15 feet deep; but, beyond slow prog- 
ress, we had no trouble and reached Thor- 
oughfare camp at 3 p. M. Our stay there 
was destined to be short-lived, as it snowed 
daily, there being then between two and 
three feet of the stuff, which made it diffi- 
cult for the horses to get any feed. For 
four days we hunted, snow falling most 
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of the time, and during those four days 
Foster shot a wonderful elk with 16 points 
and an enormous five-point buck deer, 
while I also killed a buck deer. I saw a 
bull moose on Open Creek having a head 
of fully 70 inches spread, with 17 points 
on each side. I took several photographs 
of him, some as close as 40 feet, but only 
one showed him up and that not in his 
true light. 

Foster just fitted in with the crowd, 
though he used to get Jonesy excited at 
times, as he hated to get up in the morn- 
ing. If my memory doesn’t fail me there 
was one day during the blizzard that Fos- 
ter slept for twenty-four hours. I am sure 
that’s correct, for Jonesy says he’ll take 
an oath to it. 

The continual snow made it harder each 
day for the horses, and their ribs began 
to come to the surface quite rapidly. This 
started Joe fretting, so on Monday, Octo- 
ber 12th, we broke camp and started for 
the ranch, the snow still with us. We 
had easy going until we reached the Di- 
vide, but there things were different, as 
the snow had drifted in places fully 30 
feet deep over the trail. One drift in 
particular gave us a great deal of trouble, 
as the mule Mexico went down in it over 
her head, which necessitated our unpack- 
ing and digging her out. After a couple 
of hours we succeeded in reaching the 
lower trail and pushed on, arriving at the 
ranch at 7:30, all of the bunch well tired 
after our trip. 

The balance of the trip was passed near 
Fall Creek, and daily Joe and I would 
ramble and spy the mountains and take 
photos, while Foster, with Carl, was put- 
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ting in hard days after a ram. On these 
trips we saw a large number of ewes and 
lambs and also many elk and deer. Jonesy 
was taking advantage of his spare time in 
catching trout for us, which made quite a 
pleasant change in our menu. As for 
Jonesy, I must say that on the entire trip 
we never lacked plenty of good grub and 
always quantities of fancy bread and cake 
—even fudge, which I believe he had a 
particular liking for, as I noticed he al- 
ways made two cans of it, but we never 
saw but one. We finally caught him eat- 
ing up one can while he was cooling the 
other. 

On Sunday I packed up, shaved and 
dressed in my “dude” clothes, with the 
result that no one knew me. That eve- 
ning we had quite a sumptuous repast, 
with a large chocolate layer-cake carefully 
prepared by Jonesy with fancy icing and 
“Good-bye, Mr. Beach” inscribed on the 
top of the cake. 

My outing, was at an end, and in the 
morning I started off for Cody with Jess 
Frost in his car and Jonesy, who hadn’t 
seen the city for four months and was 
aching for just one sight of the bright 
lights. On the way in we saw a deer, 
which passed within a few yards of the 
machine. 

Although my disappointment at Ubie 
not going was most keen, the trip was a 
howling success, due to the untiring efforts 
of Joe Jones and his boys, whose every 
thought had been for my pleasure and 
comfort, and whose desire to see me fill 
my license was even greater than my own. 
The pack outfit was splendid and the grub 
could not have been beaten. 
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EDITORIAL 


The Six Weapons of the Outdoorsman 

ARCH is the month of the sports- 
M man’s New Year, when a new fish- 

ing and hunting year is starting 
and New Year resolutions are in order. 
One of them ought to be on the following 
order: Resolved, that I will no longer 
be a “one-lunger”; no longer a lopsided 
sportsman, acquainted with only one phase 
of the great outdoor game; and, resolved, 
that I will be henceforth an all-around 
sportsman; just as good a wing shot as I 
am a rifleman; as good a fly-casting man 
as a bait-caster; as good a surf fisherman 
as I am a revolver shot. 

It looks like a large mouthful; but I 
believe in hitching one’s wagon to a star. 
Any one of the Big Six will take up all 
a man’s spare time if he will let it, and 
he becomes a big-game hunter, a wing 
shot, a revolver shark, a trout fiend, a 
bass bug or a salt-water crank—in a word, 
a specialist in his particular line, with a 
deaf ear and a closed eye to all other 
forms of sport. He is missing a lot. The 
great outdoors is too large and too fine 
to let a man specialize in just one thing; 
the rewards of becoming a super-master 
in only one line do not balance the loss 
in not having a broad range of interests 
covering all the sport that the wilderness 
has to offer. Just to attain proficiency in 
the use of rifle, revolver, shotgun, fly-rod, 
bait-casting rod and surf rod is a most 
enjoyable course of training, to my mind 


infinitely more entertaining than the best 
gym. course ever offered. And then, to 
use the Six Weapons on the wild game 
for which they are intended, argues a 
broad acquaintance with many different 
wilderness scenes, with the ways and hab- 
its of many different fish, birds and ani- 
mals. And in its train must follow a 
knowledge of camp craft, woodcraft, boat 
and canoe handling, packing and porta- 
ging, horsemanship and dog lore, all of 
which are accessory but needful adjuncts 
to the art of pursuing game animals and 
fishes in their native haunts. 

It is a good thing for the older sports- 
man to get out of his rut once in a while, 
and it is a good thing for the beginner 
to lay a broad foundation for a lifetime 
of enjoyment of all the sports which this 
good green earth has to offer for recrea- 
tion during the periods when he is not 
toiling at the struggle for daily bread. 
Suppose we begin this new year with 
the resolution to add a new accomplish- 
ment to the number that can already be 
counted. If a man is a fly fisherman, let 
him take up the rifle as a fine art; if a 
lover of the lilypads and the bait-casting 
rod, let him get him a fine shotgun and 
learn the games of .trap-shooting and 
wing-shooting ; if a salt-water fisherman, 
let him take up the revolver as a new 
field for becoming an expert. The com- 
binations of the Big Six are endless. As 
a rule a salt-water fisherman, if he has 
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any taste for shooting at all, is already a 
wing shot because he lives in a country 
where wild fowl abound. The big-game 
hunter is also likely enough a trout fisher- 
man, because most of the rivers in big- 
game haunts are alive with trout. In the 
Central West the bass angler is quite 
likely a wing shot also, what with the 
grouse and ducks of the Mississippi valley 
at its northern end and the quail, wood- 
cock and wild fowl that abound in the 
Delta country. But, to all of them there 
are new fields to conquer; new countries 
to see; new games to play; new zest in 
acquizing new accomplishments, which is 
all of a piece with nature’s great scheme 
of things, and there is no reason in the 
world why a man should not take in a 
new angle of the great game instead of 
sticking persistently to one line only. 
Many a,crazy bass angler of Chicago, for 
example, has made his. pilgrimage to the 
Gulf Coast. for tarpon and never regretted 
it, even. though the black bass may be his 
pet fish. The same man could stop over 
in Louisiana and get some of the finest 
duck shooting in the world if he only 
knew the rudiments of handling a shot- 
gun; and, a year or so later, go up into 
the Wisconsin: woods after deer with a 
big-game rifle in his hands, when the snow 
is on the ground and all the bass have 
shut up shop for the winter. 

And you who do not find the sports of 
the outdoor world quite enough to keep 
you fully amused and interested for the 
rest of your natural life, just tack up in 
your hat a resolution to make yours an 
all-around proficiency in all six of the 
outdoorsman’s weapons, and you will, I 
warrant, have enough on your hands to 
last you some time! Your rod cabinet 
will no longer be large enough to hold 
these new acquisitions; some steely, two- 
barreled things have crept in; maybe a 
one-barreled firestick, with a queer lever 
on its trigger guard, stands alongside your 
pet rod, and your thoughts revert to it and 
to the memories that: it calls up as well 
as those other cherished memories that 
cluster around the rod case. The creel 
closet now has something else besides 
waders and tackle-box and canvas coat in 
it; there is a packsack, and you note some 
leather hunting boots, and maybe a tent 





and a cook kit to look at and sniff over, 
what times one is forced to remain im- 
mured in city walls. There are folding 
decoys, and rubber boots and shell cases 
to greet your eye; and these newcomers 
strike your memory tablets with as much 
if not greater force than the good old fish- 
ing paraphernalia. 

You have grown and broadened some, 
brother; your life is fuller now than it 
was in the days when the only outdoors- 
men you met were bass cronies. Other 
fine scouts have come into your life, men 
of the trail and the duck blind, men that 
it is good to know, masters in their own 
fields and respectful in their attention 
when you held forth on the glories of 
your own specialty. They were glad to 
see you come into their ranks; as glad as 
you had been to make new converts to 
your line. 

Yes, it has paid; you are glad that you 
got out of the rut and put on some new 
outdoor accomplishments. It took time, 
practise and considerable heartburn to 
break into the new games, but you would 
not go back to; “bass only for yours” if 
you could. 

Most men who live much in the wilder- 
ness are ‘perforce capable with all the six 
weapons and all their accessories. They 
go into a new country with all of them, 
except perhaps. the surf rod, which is 
confined to the ocean coasts. A trip into 
most big-game countries will afford nu- 


‘merous shotgun chances at ducks and 


prairie chickens; the revolver is ready for 
instant use on grouse or rabbit for the 
pot;.the trout rod is gotten out at every 
likely .brook where camp is pitched, and 


_the mountain lakes are full of great north- 
‘ern pike, affording the finest sport for the 


bait-casting rod. The man must neces- 
sarily: be a camper and a horse-wrangler, 
handy. about ‘canoes, accustomed to back- 
packing, a good wilderness cook, and, to 
use ‘his rifle at all, wise in the ways of 
big game, the story of tracks and the fine 
arts of still-hunting and stalking. 

It is a fine ideal; an ideal that every 
outdoorsman should set before him. With 
such an ideal to work towards no sports- 
man should lack for plenty of occupation 
for his: recreation hours every day 
throughout the year. 


















Part III. SHEEP 

E were now being treated each 
W night and morning to a lengthy 

serenade by the coyotes, and oc- 
casionally the wolves would join in the 
chorus. The warm weather of the past 
few days had caused the glaciers to crack 
and roar like the heaviest of big cannon 
and the peals of the loudest thunder, the 
sounds echoing and re-echoing until finally 
lost in the magnificent distance. The 
creeks were swollen to raging torrents, 
due to the melting snow and ice of the 
glaciers. 

The white clouds we had seen in the 
morning now took on a sinister aspect, 
and it had started in to blow hard from 
the west; gradually drawing to the north, 
it turned much colder; with the wind came 
the rain, which soon changed to hail, and 
finally snow. 

We were to move camp the next morn- 
ing and fully expected to have the snow 
to contend with. It makes nasty, wet 
traveling through the timber. .We were 
pleasantly surprised, therefore, on awaken- 
ing to find that only an inch of snow had 
fallen; so we decided to pull out and head 
for the sheep country. 

We traveled all that day along an old 
Indian trail, supposed to have been blazed 
years before by Job Beaver and his son 
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Sampson as a short cut to the Hudson 
Bay post at Edmonton, and camped on a 
creek at the head of which Otto expected 
to find sheep. 

The next morning was cold; rain, 
mingled with snow, came in fitful gusts, 
and, as it was Sunday, we decided to take 
it easy around the camp. We had plenty 
of work on the heads and hides, as we 
had much difficulty getting them dry. We 
were taking things easy after lunch when 
I heard Otto remark to George: “If 
you’ve got that tenement-house piano, 
George, you might give us a _ tune.” 
George was very reticent, but finally, 
from the depths of his sleeping bag, he 
produced a small mouth organ and I was 
then treated to all his newest and best 
pieces, ragtime and popular airs that had 
prevailed on Broadway some two or 
three years back, but he knew how to play 
it well and it broke the monotony. 

It was cloudy, overcast and cold the 
next morning as we started up the creek 
to have a look for our sheep, and Otto 
told me as we walked along if we could 
not find them there we would have to 
travel possibly for two days more before 
we would strike good sheep country again. 
It is quite strange that while goat and 
sheep will often occupy the same range 
they will seldom be found together in the 
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same valley although, of course, it hap- 
pens on rare occasions. The sheep seem 
to prefer the longer, richer and sweeter 
grass found in the more open valleys, al- 
ways high up, however, usually just be- 
yond the last timber, but below the snow 
line of the glacier. 

We followed the creek for possibly two 
hours, often climbing high up on the 
heavy rock slides so that we could better 
see the valley ahead of us; then we came 
to a place where the creek was subterra- 
neous and so we followed up what had 
once been the creek bottom, the outcrop- 
ping of the rock strata appearing at fre- 
quent intervals, and gradually this took 
the form of a decided ridge or hogback 
a little bit to the right of the center of 
the valley. This was covered with grass 
and sloped away on both sides to beauti- 
ful grassy meadows, dotted here and there 
with big rugged boulders and a few re- 
maining jackpine. It was about this time, 
some five miles up this valley, that we 
first discovered the unmistakably fresh 
signs of sheep, and we now proceeded 
with great caution. Otto was always in 
the lead, and I followed directly behind; 
all conversation was whispered now, and 
great care used not to let our spiked boots 
grind on the rocks. The tracks grew much 
fresher as we continued, and it seemed 
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to me that the sheep could not have left 
that ground more than an hour before. 
We followed the tracks for some half an 
hour longer and as we got up higher 
the grassy meadow on our right spread 
out for some little distance to the edge 
of the mountain. We could plainly see 
all over this, but could not locate our 
sheep, therefore they must be ahead of 
us or off to the left. The wind was in 
our favor so we could not have driven 
them up the valley ahead of us. 

We sat there for a few moments look- 
ing the ground over carefully when Otto 
spied a golden eagle coming over the 
glacier ahead of us, so we continued to 
watch him with great interest; sailing 
with outstretched wings he looked like 
a great monoplane against the snow. My 
interest soon turned to excitement as he 
drew nearer all the time; he hesitated 
for a moment, then made a wide circle 
quite near the ground of the grassy 
meadow over which we had been looking; 
he rose now again, somewhat higher, and 
came in our direction. We were shel- 
tered by some large rocks of the hog- 
back, and, while these giant birds are 
difficult to hide from, he evidently did not 
see us, and yet we must have been plainly 
visible from that height. He came slowly 
but steadily on until he was almost over 

















our heads, not more than fifty yards 
above us. I felt pretty sure I could hit 
him, he was such a large target, but Otto 
said, “If you shoot at him you will spoil 
your chance for sheep if we are near any, 
and we have come some distance now; but 
keep perfectly still; don’t let him see you. 
If he gets scared he will scare any sheep 
that may be watching him, and if there 
are any around you can bet they see him.” 
And so I let him go lazily on his way 
down the valley, up over the range to the 
left, and finally out of sight. I should 
liked to have added that eagle to my bag. 
We judged him to be about eight feet 
spread of wings, or thereabout. 
Removing our hats and crawling on our 
stomachs to the edge of the ridge on our 
left, we looked down on the grassy 
meadow some one hundred and fifty yards 
directly below us, and there, about one 
hundred and seventy-five yards away, 
stood eight rams. They had been feeding, 
but now stood perfectly erect, head won- 
derfully poised in an attitude of strict at- 
tention. They were magnificent, so en- 
tirely different from their more phleg- 
matic neighbor, the billy. They could 
not have seen*us, and I did not see how 
they could possibly have heard us, but 
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nevertheless they stood there most in- 
quiringly. 

One or two of them farthest away be- 
gan-now to feed again and they moved 
with infinite grace, although their bodies 
displayed at the same time great strength. 

Otto was directly beside me whispering 
in my ear: “Take that big black fellow 
close by that jackpine; then the one near- 
est on the left,” he continued. In my 
prone position I had no excuse if I did 
not get my sheep bracket filled right 
there. I fired and was greatly surprised 
that my sheep did not drop stone dead. 
He continued to stand and instantly the 
one immediately to his left came directly 
for me at full speed. I let him come just 
to the edge of the ridge that we were on, 
then dropped him with a shot in the 
shoulder. My first ram now started to 
move off a little and I dropped him. The 
balance of the herd trotted off up toward 
the glacier in a most leisurely fashion, 
stopping to look at us from a distance of 
perhaps three hundred yards. We then 
discovered that there was in the lot a 
larger head than I had taken but I let 
them go on their way, being quite con- 
tent with my good fortune. 

I was upset about my first shot, how- 
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ever. I had hit too far back. There was 
no excuse; it was a bad shot, due possibly 
to excitement and possibly to the fact 
that I was now shooting my Mannlicher, 
whereas I had been using the Mauser on 
the goat. 

Otto had led me to believe that it was 
going to be a hard proposition to get 
sheep; the goat, yes, they were compara- 
tively easy if you could stand the hard 
climb, but the sheep, that was a different 
matter, and yet here I had just secured 
two beautiful heads with but about five 
hours of more or less easy climbing. 





now. We threw it all out to the marten 
and the whiskeyjack, and from that on we 
ate ram three times a day, every day. It 
tasted particularly good to me. I don’t 
think I have ever eaten venison to com- 
pare with it. 

It took Otto and George two days to 
pack all the meat into camp; the going 
was too rough for a pack-horse. I was 
busy all this time looking after the horses 
and getting things in shape to move, and 
so, on the third day after, we broke camp 
and the train moved homeward bound in 
the direction of the foot of Maligne Lake. 


FILLING THE LICENSE ON BIGHORN 


“Why, this is no hunting trip,” said 
Otto; “this is a regular joy-ride!” 

We took the usual measurements for 
the taxidermist and then several photo- 
graphs, after which we built a good fire 
and had lunch, as it was now after one 
o'clock. 

The biggest head was just sixteen and 
one-half inches on the base, with thirty- 
four inches length of curl. The other, 
while not quite so large, being sixteen 
inches on the base, yet had more spread 
and beam, and was to my mind the pret- 
tiest head. 

Billy-goat meat had no place in camp 


We now had a serious problem con- 
fronting us; the already heavily loaded 
pack-horses were obliged to pick up an 
additional load of the two heavy sheep 
heads, together with perhaps some two 
hundred pounds of meat, and so by easy 
stages we reached the outlet of Lake Ma- 
ligne. This lake is some eighteen miles 
long and possibly three miles wide in the 
widest part. The water—that peculiar 
milky-white glacier water—reflected now 
the shadows of the giant spruce, mingled 
with the network of the white, snow- 
capped mountains that completely sur- 
round it. 














Some two years before this the Otto 
boys had built a boat or punt here for use 
on the lake while they were blazing the 
trail in for the Government, and I wanted 
te row up the lake and, if possible, get 
some pictures of this gorgeous scenery. 
One of the oars, however, was lost, 
strayed, or stolen, and we could not find 
it anywhere. I was then treated to one 
of the nicest pieces of axe-work that I 
had ever witnessed, when George in an 
incredibly short time fashioned a very 
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good one out of a piece of timber close 
by; so I obtained my pictures after all. 
This lake is one of the jewels of the 
Canadian Rockies; with the possible ex- 
ception of Fortres Lake, in British Co- 
lumbia, I doubt if the scenery can be sur- 
passed anywhere in the world. Probably 
due to its past inaccessibility, it has been 
visited by few white people; now, how- 
ever, that the Grand Trunk Pacific Trans- 
continental Line is operating to the Pa- 
cific Coast, more tourists and sportsmen 
will find their way to its wonderful shores. 
Fed by springs and glacial creeks, there 
are no weeds or grass in it, and conse- 
quently no fish of any kind. We camped 
here several days, as the feed for the 
horses was of the very best, and then 
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again a heavy rain-storm came up which 
afterward turned to snow. Finally the 
storm let up and we decided to pull out the 
next morning. After we got under way 
Otto called my attention to the wonderful 
cloud effect across the lake. It was truly 
marvelous. The great puffy white clouds, 
rolling up the glaciers, hung for a short 
time on the highest peaks like great tufts 
of cotton, only to roll down the other side 
in and out of the valley and to be finally 
blown across the divide. For a moment 





BASE AT MEDICINE LAKE 


the light was fairly good and I obtained a 
picture, which, however, could never pos- 
sibly do the scene justice. 

We were headed now for Medicine 
Lake, and as we were treading our weary 
way along a bad trail full of down timber, 
muskeg and everything else possible to 
make the going hard for the heavy pack 
train, we came to a stretch of country that 
looked like some of the moose country I 
had seen in Quebec, so I asked Otto if 
there were any moose in this particular 
place. 

“Well!” said he, “I believe there used to 
be moose in this section, but I think they 
were all killed off by the Indians some 
time ago. I have never seen any myself.” 
It was not long after that when stopping 
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to adjust a pack-hitch, George found a 
large piece of moose horn worn quite 
white and decayed by age, and to it was 
attached a considerable piece of the skull, 
showing that it had not been a shed horn 
and that there had been moose in that lo- 
cation. 

The horses were so heavily loaded we 
could not cross the Bighorn pass on ac- 
count of the snow, so we made the head 
of Medicine Lake that night. 

Medicine Lake is about five miles long 
by half a mile wide, but at this season of 
the year is quite dry, with the exception 
of the Maligne River that makes its way 
zigzag through the center, but in the 
spring the water is some forty to.fifty feet 
deep in places, and finally finds its way 
into the Athabasca some three miles below 
Jasper. 

The next day was warm and sunny, and 
we had all the hides out to dry as they had 
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given us a lot of trouble thus far. Then, 
after an early lunch we moved on again 
along a new piece of trail by the edge of 
the lake, and about half way down we 
crossed the fresh trail of a big grizzly 
that had crossed the bottom of the lake 
and we could follow his tracks in the soft 
mud with the glasses easily until it disap- 
peared in the timber on the other side. 
Otto wanted to go after it, but we finally 
decided to keep on our way, and so it was 
that the next day about noon we pulled 
into Jasper, and my trip had all too quickly 
come to an end. 

I consider this one of the best possible 
big game countries, and to the north of 
Jasper some thirty miles one will find 
black-tailed deer, moose and caribou. 
There are fifteen days, however, be- 
tween the closing of the sheep season 
and the opening of the season in the 
north section. 


AN OFF DAY 


BY E. F. VAN DUSEN 


Winner Third Prize Brook Trout, Class B, 1914 Contest. 


SN’T it the uncertainty of. fishing that 
I makes it so interesting? Do you know 

of any other sport so full of contradic- 
tions? The theories that will hold good 
to-day will often fail the next day. 
Schemes and methods that are successful 
one time, prove useless at another. The 
fish will rise readily up to, say, eleven 
o’clock, and will not stir after that hour. 
You'll catch them on a bright day, when 
you least expect to, and you won't get 
a rise on one of the most perfect fishing 
days you ever saw. You'll cast care- 
fully, a dozen times, around and over a 
favorite spot, using your choice flies, with 
no results, and some novice will come 
along, with two dollars’ worth of tackle, 
including rod and all, and at his first 
cast get hold of the largest trout in the 
stream. You will take a friend out to 
teach him how to fly-fish, and after you 
have cast a number of times, explaining 
the method, you’ll hand him the rod, and 
before you know it he has on a big fish. 





Each day you fish, something happens 
contrary to all traditions. We may be ex- 
perts in judging rods and reels, in tying 
flies and leaders, also in playing a fish 
when hooked. But we are unable to ex- 
plain the uncertain conditions of fishing. 
Isn’t this true, brother angler? Have you 
ever arrived at a point where you thought 
you knew something of the game, only to 
find you have been greatly mistaken? 
That which holds good to-day will prove 
worthless to-morrow. 

Such is fishing. Experience is neces- 
sary to hook and land big fish, but no set 
rule can be given that will guarantee the 
fish will rise and take the fly. So why 
argue with yourself or others who tell 
you it is useless to fish on certain days on 
account of the sun, the wind, the heat, 
etc., etc. For it was on one of the bright- 
est and warmest days, at Upper Dam, 
Maine, this summer, that the 3rd prize 
brook trout was taken. The water was 
smooth and glassy, the sun hot and very 
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HOLDING UP THE 6 1-16 POUNDER 


bright—the worst kind of a fishing day, 
we all say. I started for the lower pool 
(called by some the chub pool) after din- 
ner. We are old-fashioned up there; 
dinner is served in the middle of the day. 
I had no reason to believe that I would 
see a fish, let alone get one up and hook 
him. Beginning at the head of the pool, | 
fished it over very carefully. I returned 
and fished it over again without any sign 
of a fish. Returning to the head again, | 
began to look it over; the water was very 
clear and I could see nearly every inch of 
the bottom. I would drop the boat down 
a little at a time, anchor, and look around 
carefully. In this way the entire pool was 
covered, and not a sign of a trout was 
seen. It was at this point that the voice 
within said, “I told you so. No one but 
a d fool would expect to get a fish 
on a day like this. You are losing your 
senses. Go back to the camp, out of the 
sun, where it is cool and shady.” This 
began to look reasonable and I was about 
to go ashore. I stood up and made one 
more cast across the stream with a No. 
10 Queen of the Water, the same fly I 
had been using, and when it got within 
ten feet of the boat and I was about to 
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take it from the water to cast again, a 
huge trout—that is the way he looked to 
me—came from no where that I could see 
and began to follow the fly. Fearing he 
would get too close to strike him, I 
stopped the fly and he took it. I struck, 
more in a dream than otherwise, for it 
didn’t seem possible that a fish like that 
could be in the pool. But the strain on 
my rod proved it a reality. Even then I 
had to look over the side of the boat to 
convince myself. Yes, there he was be- 
low me, with his great chalk-colored fins 
set for battle. I also prepared for my 
part of the contest. He remained an un- 
usually long time under the boat, and it 
began to look as if he had forgotten his 
run. No; he began to move about quick- 
ly, now the short, quick circle, and away 
he goes for the rips below. I succeeded 
in stopping him just above the head of the 
draw, about 150 feet away. There he 
stayed, swinging back and forth across 














“YAN” AND THAT OFF-DAY TROUT 
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the current; each turn was accompanied 
by one or more short, quick jerks, and 
each jerk took a foot or more of line with 
it. This wouldn’t do, for he was now 
within ten feet of where the water began 
to draw, at the head of the rips, and once 
he got into it, good-bye. I was planning 
how to stop him when he changed his 
tactics and worked across to the right side 
of the pool. It now looked as if he in- 
tended to take a mean advantage and foul 
me on some sunken logs or stumps that 
were on that side. No; nothing mean 
about him; this battle was to be fought 
honestly. He slowly came towards the 
boat, but balked at the fifty-foot mark: 
Here he put up his hardest fight, and 
nearer he would not come. The trend of 
the battle fluctuated between this point 
and the seventy-five-foot line, with condi- 
tions slightly in his favor. He came back 
to the fifty-foot mark again and his fight- 
ing didn’t seem quite as vigorous, and my 
hopes took an upward bound. Yes, by 
Jove, he is coming! The old boy is all 
in! He moved towards the boat, giving 
line very reluctantly, and again I had him 
under me. I kept the battle going, for I 
did not want him to get second wind, and 
he slowly began to come up. Yes, sir, 
just like a little lamb to the slaughter; 
but he got a look at my grinning counte- 
nance and was off again for the rips 
faster than ever. His past efforts had 
taken the wind out of him somewhat, and 
one hundred feet was the best that he 
could do. He tried his old tricks, but they 
were weak in comparison to the others. 
He started for the logs, but was turned 
back. Now for the first time I saw his 






tail, a sign generally that the end of his 
part of the fight is nearly over. He re- 
turned to the fifty-foot line, where he had 
put up such a good fight, and tried again, 
but no use; he was all in. Now he came 
to the top and turned, showing his bril- 
liant blood-red side, rolled over, and went 
down again. This, to me, is the critical 
part of the entire struggle. When a big 
fish begins to roll and wallow on the sur- 
face, it is high time to get a net under 
him as quickly as possible. I couldn’t 
draw the old fellow to me, so I had to go 
to him. I raised the anchor clear of the 
bottom and drifted down upon him. He 
was on the surface all in. The next 
minute I had a net under him, and the 
next he was in the boat. I took him up 
to the main camp and Mr. Grant, the 
proprietor, weighed him. “Six pounds 
one ounce,” he said, and added, “Who 
would have thought anyone could catch 
a fish like that on a hot day like this?” 
I answered, “You never can tell!” 





1914 PRIZE FISHING CONTEST CER- 
TIFICATE RECORD 
Third Prize—Brook Trout—Class B 
CAUGHT BY E. F. VAN DUSEN 
Weight—6 1-16 Ibs. 
Length—24 in. 
Girth—14% in. 
Caught—September 2, 1914. 
Where caught—Upper Dam, Maine. 
Rod—Payne, 5 oz. 
Reel—Hardy. 
Line—Forrest and Sons. 
Lure—Queen of the Water, No. 10. 





IN THE APRIL ISSUE WILL COMMENCE ANOTHER OF DAN J. SINGER’S BIG 


STORIES. SINGER HAS A WAY OF GETTING HIS STORIES OVER WITH A KICK 
AND PUNCH IN EVERY LINE THAT GETS YOU FROM THE VERY BEGINNING. 


NO OUTDOOR MAN CAN AFFORD TO MISS A WORD SINGER WRITES. 
























































THE TUMP LINE—THE HARNESS OF THE TRAIL 





THE TRAIL 
BY ARTHUR F. RICE 


Secretary Camp-Fire Club of America 


HE trail! How few words there 

are in the English language that 

savor more of romantic history or 
that can conjure up more charming recol- 
lections! The trail may be an aboriginal 
highway, worn visible by the red man’s 
moccasin; it may be the runway of wild 
creatures whose habits and necessities 
brought it into existence; it may be the 
artery of travel for the pioneer or pros- 
pector, through the otherwise untrodden 
wilderness; or it may be the alluring 
path for the hunter or fisherman, winding 
through the forests or along brawling 
streams to the goal of his desires. Per- 
chance at the end of this trail there is a 
shanty of logs and bark; or it may be 
that its windings cease at some secluded 
lake, where the trout leaps and the loon 


laughs in his security; or perhaps it runs 
its devious course through canyon and 
mountain pass, up toward the clouds, to 
the pastures of the “wild flocks that never 
need a fold.” But wheresoever it runs, 
through the black spruces of Canada or 
the palmettos of Florida, in the far north- 
ern Land of Little Sticks or among the 
giant firs of Oregon, the trail, faint or 
well defined, is the most fascinating of all 
roads to travel. John Burroughs speaks 
somewhere of “the ground-loving foot”; 
but the ground our feet most love is not 
that of the ploughed field or the dusty 
road, but rather that of the woodland 
trail, fern-lined, over-arched with foliage 
and “with soft brown silence carpeted.” 

In the evolution of the trail, from its 
primitive beginnings to its fmal condition 























and use, the history of this country could 
be written. It usually began as a game 
trail, and, because the animals that made 
it generally followed the lines of least 
resistance and avoided the cliffs and 
swamps and waterless plains, it became 
the easiest, safest and most natural path 
for men to follow. Along its sinuous 
way went the Indian hunter and the pio- 
neer, each contributing toward making it 
plainer and easier to travel, and these 
were followed by the settler and the small 
lumberman, who proceeded to build camps 
and cabins along its line, cutting out the 
fallen trees and making new short cuts 
possible. Then along came the timber- 
men, who proceeded to make this trail 
broader and more definite, using it as 
a winter logging road and afterward 
cutting out the stumps and putting in 
“corduroy” over the wet places, so that it 
became a “tote road,” over which supply 
teams could go at all seasons and the 
adventurous “buckboard” could make safe 
passage. As the country became settled 
and travel increased, the big stones were 
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blasted out, (fie Hollows were filled, 
bridges were built, and the “tote road” 
was improved into the wagon road. Per- 
haps, in the march of events, this became 
a macadamized highway, and later on, 
following its line, if not using the road 
itself, came the trolley or the steam rail- 
way. And so the dim trail made by sav- 
ages and wild beasts became at last the 
channel of commerce and possibly the 
section of a transcontinental railroad. 

But perhaps it is in the first rather than 
the last analysis of the trail that we are 
most interested. Who but the antiquarian 
stops to think that some of New York’s 
streets were once traveled chiefly by wild 
animals or wilder men; that the begin- 
nings of certain thoroughfares in Boston 
were cow-paths, and that Dearborn Street, 
in Chicago, was once a much-used Indian 
trail? 

The “pathless forest” and the “track- 
less prairie” are misnomers, for wherever 
there is animal life there are trails and 
highways, made and frequented by the 
wild creatures, and these may be discerned 
by the practiced eye and their character 
and use determined by those who have 
learned to read the signs. These trails 
vary in their dimensions and according to 
the needs and purposes of their makers. 
Some are avenues of flight and pursuit, 
so cunningly hidden as almost to escape 
notice; others run direct and unconcealed 
to the point of destination. Some are 
temporary and designed to meet a special 
requirement; others are permanent and 
constantly traveled. Some are the private 
and exclusive property of a certain spe- 
cies; others are the common highway of 
many and various creatures. In one of 
the latter I have seen a moose track 
superimposed upon a bear track, and a 
wolf track printed on top of that. On 
their several errands all these and doubt- 
less many other animals were using the 
same road. One of the daintiest of all 
the trails I know, and which is really a 
tunnel laid on top of the ground, is that 
of the little field mouse. It is a loosely 
woven tube of grass, running hither and 
yon and often for a considerable distance. 
Sometimes it has several branches leading 
to grass roots and other winter food, and 
here, snug and warm under the deep 
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snows, the tiny artisan may play and feed 
in safety. In strong contrast to this di- 
minutive and carefully fashioned trail, 
consider the broad, beaten track made by 
a band of elk as they move to or from 
their winter quarters through the moun- 
tain passes. 

Water, food and safe shelter being the 
most compelling objects of their existence, 
animal trails are made chiefly with refer- 
ence to these three things. Especially in 
the dry season, the deer tribe make fre- 
quent visits to nearby lakes and streams, 
not only to drink, but also to feed on the 
lily-pads and water grasses and to find 
relief from insect pests. So it happens 
that their trails become well-worn paths 
that often prove to be their undoing; for 
here the still-hunter finds one of his best 
opportunities for a shot, and, on the limb 
of a tree overhanging such a trail, the 
panther often lies ready to drop on his 
prey. The life of most of the wild crea- 
tures is a hazardous one, and if they 
escape starvation and survive the rigor 
and fury of the elements they must still 
be ever on the alert against other dan- 
gers. Along these trails bloodthirsty ene- 
mies lie in wait, ready to pounce upon 
whatever comes their way. Baleful eyes 
gleam from the thickets and wicked claws 
are unsheathed for the spring. Lynx and 
wild cat, wolf and fox, marten and weasel 
are all watchers of the trails, and many 
a tragedy is here enacted. Look closely 
along the margins of these wilderness 
paths and, where the damp soil receives 
their imprints or the tell-tale snow re- 
veals their tracks, you shall find that the 
carnivorous animals have been around to 
take their toll of the lesser species, while 
a bit of fur here or a bunch of feathers 
there shows how well they do their 
hunting. 

It is usually easy to distinguish a man’s 
trail—especially a white man’s—from an 
animal trail, because the average person 
steps on things, such as logs, stones and 
roots, thus wearing off-the tops of them: 
whereas the animal almost invariably 
steps over them and consequently does 
not leave foot-marks on them. Then, too, 
most animal trails frequently run under 
bushes or low branches where a man 
could not pass in an erect position. If 
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one is lost, a game trail is a doubtful 
thing to follow, especially if it leads up 
into a high country, where it is pretty 
sure to “peter out” into nothing at last. 
Such trails leading down into the low- 
lands—and usually to water—are safer to 
follow and generally grow broader and 
deeper as animals come in from either 
side and help to define them. To be thus 
led to running water is helpful to one who 
has gone astray; but very often these 
game runways end in swamps or bogs, so 
that the last condition of the man who 
follows them is worse than the first. The 
more one learns of the habits and re- 
quirements of the four-footed folks the 
better he will interpret and understand the 
things he sees in the forest. For example, 
a well-beaten moose trail never runs be- 
tween two trees that are so close together 
as to interfere with the wide-spreading 
antlers of the bull. Those who track 
moose in the snow may notice that the 
tracks sometimes deviate sharply from the 
straight line to avoid close-set trees, and, 
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THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN TRAIL 


if they had no other means of knowing, 
the hunters could safely argue that they 
were following a bull rather than a cow. 

I am satisfied that certain animal trails 
are made in or for sport. The Northern 
hunter or fisherman sometimes comes 
upon a rather wide, steep and very 
smooth path running from the top of a 
high lake or river bank straight down into 
the water. It is the toboggan slide of 
the otter, and he evidently derives as 
much fun from climbing up hill and slid- 
ing down again as any small boy could 
extract from the same sport. If one were 
inclined to doubt the character of this 
trail, the presence of fish-bones at the 
foot of the slide could usually be pointed 
out as proof concerning the identity of 
its architect. On two occasions I have 
found trails that were manifestly made 
in play, in both cases by white-tail fawns, 
and in each instance running in a circle, 
like a circus ring or race track. One of 
these ran around a clump of low ever- 
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greens and the other circled a big maple 
tree standing in a little clearing in the 
woods. The fawns, whose tracks were 
abundantly plain, had chased each other 
round and round these objects until they 
had made a well-defined path. I. spent 
two days in an effort to see them at their 
sport, but they evidently had engagements 
to play elsewhere on those dates. 

Animals will sometimes go far out of 
their way and contrary to their habits and 
inclinations to secure the food they want. 
The beaver is not much at home on dry 
land, and yet, in case of need, he fre- 
quently goes far from his watery habita- 
tion to cut and haul the wood he requires, 
making trails to and from his wood-lot 
and sometimes digging canals through 
which to float the materials needed for 
food and construction. In the Laurentian 
region I saw one place where the beaver 
had climbed a moderately high ridge, 
crossed a flat and cut poplar trees on the 
side of the opposite ridge, at least one- 
eighth of a mile from the water. 

Several years ago, while bird-shooting 
in New Jersey, I came upon a clearly 
marked trail, about as wide as my fore- 
arm, running through the grass in an open 
field. Wondering what could have made 
it, I followed it for about 150 yards until 
it led to a swamp where there were 
unmistakable muskrat signs. But what 
could this water-rat have been doing so 
far from home on a dry slope? Follow- 
ing it back past where I first discovered 
it, it led me to a big sweet-apple tree in 
a nearby orchard. This settled the ques- 
tion for me, for had I not, in my boyhood 
days, baited my muskrat traps with sweet 
apples? The little epicure had braved an 
overland trip of nearly 300 yards to get 
the apples of his desire and liked them so 
well that he had continued to go—possibly 
taking his friends along with him—until 
he had made a distinct trail. Or, perhaps 
it was a woman muskrat that first smelled 
out the apples and tempted her husband 
with them, and that, Adam-like, he did 
eat and also fell, thus helping to make the 
trail. 

Photographed on the brain of every 
out-of-door man are memories of certain 
wild and picturesque trails that he has 
sometime traveled, in the Adirondack 
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forests, the Canadian wilds, or the far- 
Western mountains. Here perhaps the 
white flag of the deer flickered across his 
path; there the bull moose crashed away 
through the underbrush; or again, the 
lordly elk sounded his bugle and joined 
his flying herd. May I venture to de- 
scribe one or two such trails, in the belief 
that they will recall to you similar ones 
over which you have taken your way, 
with every sense alert, with your natural 
instincts shifted from the loose to the 
tight pulley, but with your mind an abso- 
lute blank so far as business and the cares 
of life are concerned? I know a trail, in 
the heart of the North woods, which leads 
from the raw edge of the cleared country 
through four miles of big timber to a little 
trout-haunted lake, near the shore of 
which stands a bark-covered log cabin, 
hidden away in the hemlocks. Such a 
wild and beautiful trail it is, winding 
through the majestic woods, which the 
Diana of our wanderings called “The 
Forest of Arden”; crossed here and there 
by sparkling threads of ice-cold water; 
ascending ridges from the top of which 
one gets occasional glimpses of far blue 
mountains; dipping into valleys where the 
shy maidenhair ferns spread their green 
carpet; creeping around huge ledges; 


THE TRAIL IN THE TETONS 


skirting a rushy pond and meandering at 
last to the little camp where the night 
brings dreamless sleep and the day yields 
a tonic that stirs the sluggish blood and 
awakens man to the joy of merely living! 
Not a rugged trail is this, but a restful 
one, along which one loves to linger, 
drinking in its varied beauties and inhal- 
ing the sweet, tantalizing odors of damp 
moss and ripening leaves and the fra- 
grance of the balsams. In the sunny spots 
the grouse dusts herself and in the nearby 
thicket her proud mate sounds his muffled 
drum. In the tops of the trees the blue 
jay utters his clarion note, and around 
their big trunks the tiny nuthatch, head 
downward, winds his spiral way. The 
omnipresent red squirrel chatters in anger 
or snickers in derision at the intruder 
upon his privacy, and, if one sits quietly 
enough, he may have occasional glimpses 
of those shy forest creatures, the red fox, 
the marten and the slim weasel. 

Over this woodland pathway many 
years ago I proudly—if awkwardly— 
“backed out’’ my first deer, and I do not 
recall any subsequent performance that 
has given me greater and more soul- 
satisfying pleasure; nor has any camp fire 
that I have built ever possessed a greater 
charm than the one that crackled and 
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glowed and sent its sparks up into the 
night in front of that little “lean-to,” 
when the big woods were new to me and 
seemed very weird and grim in the dark- 
ness, when the owls hooted at each other 
and the rustle of a rabbit or the grunt 
of a hedgehog suggested feline possibili- 
ties. For was it not very near this trail 
that I heard one night the unforgetable 
scream of the panther, that set my hair on 
end and sent cold shivers down my 
spine? 

Perhaps by now the axe may have dese- 
crated the forest through which this al- 
luring trail wound its way, and the brown 
path itself may have become choked with 
limbs and treetops or obliterated by fires; 
but to some people that I know the 
“McCavanaugh Trail” will always be a 
memory of days richly spent. 

I recall another and far different trail, 
in the Rocky Mountains, where Nature 
has shown what shé could do in creating 
a country of surpassing beauty and gran- 
deur. For many miles it follows the ser- 
pentine course of a river that has cut 
its way through a valley separating two 
mighty ranges of mountains. It leads at 
first through a somber forest of gigantic 
larches and Douglas firs, where the light 
filters in dimly and the trees have never 
been bitten by the axe, save where the 
forest ranger has put his peculiar blaze 
on their huge trunks. It climbs around 
the mountain sides, high above the river, 
or descends into natural meadows where 
the elk tracks are thick in the black soil 
and ancient buffalo wallows tell their mute 
story of the past. Across its course 
foaming, snow-fed streams come brawling 
down from the heights, and from ocea- 
sional points of vantage one may see near 
and far peaks, gleaming in the sunlight 
or wearing a mantle of clouds upon their 
shoulders. The river dwindles to a trout 
stream, the larches and firs are replaced 
by lodge-pole pines, and finally these, too, 
disappear as we climb up through the 
pass, where the way is so steep that the 
merciful rider dismounts and leads his 
panting horse. Our feet are now on the 
bare-bones of mother earth, excepting 
where the snow has covered them, and 
finally, with pounding hearts but with joy 





in our souls, we stand on the summit of 
the Continental Divide and look out upon 
a world of sublimity. Range upon range, 
spur upon spur, peak upon peak, there 
they lie like the petrified waves of a 
mighty sea! Red cliffs, gray domes, white 
peaks and purple spires are piled against 
the horizon. Who shall describe the won- 
der of it all! Have you traveled such a 
trail as this? Have you had the conceit 
taken from you by looking abroad on such 
a scene? If not, then go, if only once, 
and be the richer for it ever thereafter. 

Of all the reminiscences of the trail 
the finest and most enduring are those of 
the men who have traveled them with us; 
comrades of our younger or more recent 
years, with whom we have watched the 
dawn blossom into day, in whose company 
we have felt the fragrant breeze of May 
and tasted the tonic of October, and at 
whose side we have sat at the camp fire 
or tramped home under the hunter’s moon. 
What a wonderful lot of men they have 
been, and how various in their character- 
istics, but all with the saving quality of 
love for the out-of-doors; devil-may-care 
companions of our boyhood days, many 
of them, alas, gone to their long rest; or 
congenial comrades of our maturer years, 
caring for the same men and books and 
principles that we care for, loving the 
birds and flowers and all the beautiful 
things of earth. What a joy and an edu- 
cation to have walked the trail with them! 
And those Gamaliels of the woods, too, 
the guides, “white or yellow, black or 
copper,” at whose feet we have sat and 
learned wisdom and with whom we have 
ridden and tramped and paddled! Mer- 
curial French Canadians, dependable Yan- 
kees, stoical Indians and breezy Western 
mountaineers: almost all sorts of men, yet 
all alike in their fondess for Nature and 
their adaptability to her moods and re- 
quirements. Men of the trail; men of the 
silent forest and the quick water; men of 
the muskeg and the prairie—real men, 
knowing well what they knew! How 
could we spare the knowledge we have 
gathered from them or the recollection of 
those virile days they have helped us to 
enjoy! Long live The Trail and the men 
who travel it! 
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“PEP” THE PRIZE WINNER 


BY J. H. CRAWFORD 


Winner Fourth Prize, Brook Trout, Class B, 1914 Contest. 


trout fishermen that a four-pound 

trout is dead and there is no life in 
him, and that a trout half the size will put 
up a much prettier fight. This has also 
been my experience in a number of large 
trout I have caught. 

In landing the winner of the fourth 
prize, class B, 1914, FreLp AND STREAM 
contest, it has also been proven to my en- 
tire satisfaction that there are exceptions 
to all rules, for in this particular fish I 
found a large brook trout that had more 
pepper to the square inch than a two-gal- 
lon jug of Moonshine whiskey, and in 
honor of his fighting qualities I immedi- 
ately christened him “Pep.” 

The time for a big fish in the Lake Su- 
perior tributary streams comes in August, 
when the trout that have lived in the big 
lake during the summer and grown large 
and fat on the abundant feed found there, 
go to the stream prepared for the spawn- 


| HAVE been told by a number of old 





ing time. When the big fish time comes 
I usually develop a case of something or 
other (anything for an excuse) that 
makes it. imperative that I leave the city 
to recuperate. Last August being fio ex- 
ception, I telephoned my friend Oscar, 
and found him in the same condition, so 
that it was only a case of a few prelimi- 
nary arrangements before we had our 
camping outfits packed and were off on a 
fishing trip. 

In selecting Oscar as a fishing compan- 
ion, I flattered myself that I used good 
judgment, as he has Scandinavian ances- 
tors, and his hereditary instinct for fish 
must have been working overtime this 
year, as in the week’s time we were out 
we had about all the brook trout we could 
conveniently dispose of, and we ate trout 
three times a day at that. 

Oscar’s choice of a camping place was 
at the mouth of a small stream on the 
north shore of Lake Superior, about one 
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ALONG THE NORTH SHORE OF SUPERIOR 


hundred miles from Duluth; a stream too 
small to-have a name on the map, but at 
the same time an ideal stream for brook 
trout. 

We left Duluth in the morning on a 
Booth Line steamer, and had a delightful 
trip cruising along the north shore of the 
lake, stopping at everybody’s back door to 
either leave supplies or pick up fish from 
the commercial fishermen. We finally 
reached our destination and were put 
ashore in a small boat about two o’clock 
in the morning, and it was very fortunate 
for us that it was perfectly calm, for we 
found on landing that it was a rocky un- 
protected shore, and if there had been any 
sea, we could not have landed at that 
point without getting a good wetting. 

Two o'clock in the morning is an un- 
earthly hour to be left alone in a place 
like that, and it is a long time until day- 
light, but it was fortunate for us we were 
there early in the morning as we had just 
got our tents up and camp made when a 
northeaster accompanied by rain came up 
off the lake. A northeaster in August usu- 
ally means three days of rough water, and 
in these three days of rain we took turns 
in fishing for the pot, and neither of us 





caught any more fish than were actually 
needed, and spent most of our time trying 
to keep enough clothes dry to sleep in. 

As we were to be in camp for a week, 
Oscar suggested that we spend most of 
our time on just camping, and only catch 
enough fish to eat; thus we would save the 
good pools in the stream until the last day 
so that we would then be able to take 
some fish home to our friends. This pro- 
gramme was followed, and on the last day 
of our stay we made an early start up the 
river and struck the stream about three 
miles up country. Oscar was the quickest 
in rigging up his tackle after we struck 
the stream, and before my fly was tied to 
the leader I heard him calling for help, 
and found that he had hooked a large 
brook trout who had run in between two 
snags, and if ever a fisherman needed help 
with a brook trout, he certainly needed it 
then. Our combined efforts, however, 
saved the fish, which was a beauty and 
weighed exactly three pounds. We worked 
on down the stream a couple of hours, 
picking up a few nine- and ten-inch trout, 
and then it was my turn and also Pep’s. 

Pep was making his home underneath a 
green balsam top that had been blown into 














came up to the place we both had a hunch 
that there would be something doing, and 
in anticipation I changed the No. 10 fly I 
had been fishing with to a No. 4 Royal 
Coachman. I could just nicely reach the 
balsam top from where I stood at the up- 
per end of the pool, and it only took one 
cast to bring results. The lid fell off the 
pepper box right then and there, and the 
whole pool seemed to be full of fish, for I 
actually believe that trout covered every 
part of it before I fully realized that I 
had a trout hooked. Oscar worked down 
the shore to the lower end of the pool, and 
saw him in one of his plunges, and called 
out to me that the fish weighed at least 
six pounds, but I thought his estimate was 
conservative. However, after it was all 
over and he was weighed and measured, 
I am inclined to think we both must have 
been somewhat excited to make such wild 
assertions. 

To make a long story short, he was 
brought to net after a stiff thirty-minute 
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the lower end of a pool, and when we. 
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fight. He was a beautiful male fish, very 
highly colored, measured 21% inches long, 
12% ‘inches girth, and weighed exactly 
4 pounds 3 ounces, and was really the live- 
liest large trout I have ever hooked. 

In entering him for the Fretp AND 
STREAM contest, I did not believe he would 
be classed, but on account of his game 
qualities I felt that he should be entered. 


1914 PRIZE FISHING CONTEST CER- 
TIFICATE RECORD 


Fourth Prize—Brook Trout—Class B 

Weight—4 Ibs. 3 oz. 

Length—21¥ in. 

Girth—12¥ in. 

Caught—August 28, 1914. 

Where caught—Reservation River. 

Rod—Leonard, 9 foot, 4 9-16 oz. 

Reel—Rochester, single action. 

Line—Mills Intrinsic, double taper. 

Lure—Empire City, No. 4 Royal Coach- 
man. 
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BY T. FRASER PRICE 


Winner Third Prize Striped Bass, 1914 Prize Fishing Contest. 


EING an _ enthusiastic fisherman, 
B especially in that branch of the game 

known as surf fishing, I have always 
enjoyed reading the stories of thts sport 
in FIELD AND STREAM, particularly the 
prize-winning ones. Many times I have 
wished to see my name placed in the 
fisherman’s, “Hall of Fame,” but little did 
I think my words would come true and I 
get my wish, when’ on the morning of 
October 9, I said to my brother, “Come on, 
Will, I am going down to get a big 
one.” 

So getting our tackle and bait, we 
started for the beach about nine-thirty 
a.m. Going through West End, I saw 
Dick Moore and called to him to meet us 
at the foot of Park Avenue, Elberon. 

We fished here until Dick came along, 
but as we had not felt anything here, 
started working south along the beach, 
fishing all the good-looking spots for 
about two miles; still not a bite of any 
kind. It began to look as if all the in- 
habitants of the deep, except crabs, were 
at a convention in some distant place. 

About four o’clock the tide started to 
come in and we decided to go back to the 
hole in front of the Elberon bathing pa- 
vilion and try there until our bait, which 
was getting low, was used up. This hole, 
although small, has always looked good 
to me, it has a deep channel running into 
it, with a flat both north and south. This 
in my opinion made it an ideal spot for 
“Mr. Bass.” 

We had been fishing here about half 
an hour when Dick began to get tired and 
wanted to go home, but my fishing angel 
told me to stay. I coaxed the boys to 
wait until five o’clock. 

Will was fishing the north flat, Dick 


the south and I the hole, as I did not think 
the tide up far enough for the fish to be 
on the flats. 

The crabs were as bad, if not worse, 
than they had been all day, and I was 
just reeling in to put on another bait when 
Dick called out, “I just had ‘some’ 
strike!” It ran in shore with him but he 
failed to hook it. This put new life in 
all of us. Dick and I started to put on 
bait, but we found only one squid head 
left, so I cut it in two pieces and gave 
Dick the larger piece. He wanted the 
smaller but so did “Yours truly,” as I 
wanted to get pretty well out. There was 
quite a stiff east wind blowing, making it 
difficult to get a large bait very far out. 

So putting on my part of the squid 
head, I went just above where Dick had 
felt his strike. As I started to cast, Jack 
Goodman, who had come on the beach a 
few minutes before, said “Frase, if you 
are going to get that big fish before five 
o’clock you had better get busy. It is 
now twenty minutes of.” 

I said, “Here I go!” I made my cast 
and a better one I don’t think I ever 
made. It landed on the outer edge of 
the bar just where the cut comes in be- 
tween the two flats. 

I don’t think my bait had hardly landed 
on the bottom when, Gee! “Some” strike! 
“Mr. Bass” hit me like a wild bull, and, 
believe me, he did go some for about one 
hundred and fifty feet; here I checked and 
worked him in a few feet; then he started 
off again. He would go about fifty feet, 
stop and shake his head and go on again. 
He kept this up until he had about five 
hundred feet of my line off the reel, and 
I began to think he was on his way to 
some place and would probably get there. 











About this time he made a couple of more 
dashes, but they were weak ones compared 
to the others. I now turned and kept him 
coming, slowly but steadily, for the beach. 
He was too weak to run, but still had 
fight enough left to shake his head every 
foot of the way in, as if in protest at 
going the way 
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beron, and it seemed he met everyone 
he knows. They all asked him if he 
caught it, and it was some hard for him 
to say that it was my fish. 

After the weighing in, I had a ride of 
about seven miles on a trolley. I had to 
stand on the back platform, and almost 

every one who 





he did not 
want to. It 
took three seas 
before my 
brother was 
successful in 
landing my 
prize high and 
dry on the 
sand. 

The fish 
acted in a most 
peculiar man- 
ner; in all his 
mad rushes he 
never at any 
time ran up 
or d own the 
beach. His 
one and only 
wish was to 
go to sea, and 
it sure looked 
for awhile as 
if this was to 
be gratified. 

I will never 
forget the 
thrill of those 
rushes of his. 
It was some 
fight while it 
lasted, which 
really was not very long, although it 
seemed an hour. You see, I hooked him 
about twenty minutes of five and had him 
on the beach at just five o’clock. 

We started for the trolley, the rest to 
go home and I for John Seger’s, at As- 
bury Park, to weigh my fish. This is one 
of the official scales of the Asbury Park 
Fishing Club. I might mention here that 
this fish, in addition to third prize in the 
FIELD AND STREAM contest, netted me 
four more in the club, the second largest, 
two specials and a gold button. 

Dick Moore is very well known in El- 
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got on or off 
congratulated 
me on my 
catch. 

I got home 
about seven 
o'clock, tired 
and hungry, 
but dinner had 
to wait while 
I told about 
my fish. 

Only those 
who have 
fought and 
bested one of 
these big bass 
of the ocean 
surf can re- 
alize the satis- 
faction that 
awaits the suc- 
cessful angler 
with the surf 
rod. 

I hope next 
year to get one 
larger than 
this, the meas- 
urements of 
which are as 
follows: 





PRIZE FISHING CONTEST CERTIFI- 
CATE RECORD 


Third Prize—Striped Bass—i914 Contest 


Caught by T. Fraser Price. 
Weight—34 pounds, 10 ounces. 
Length—44 inches. 

Girth—35 inches. 

Caught—October 9, 1914. 

Where caught—Elberon, N. J. 
Rod—John Seger. 
Reel—Meiselbach. 
Line—Ashaway—12-thread special. 
Bait—Squid head. 
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TOURNAMENT FLY CASTING LINES 


AND THE MAKE-UP OF TROUT LINES FOR LONG DISTANCE CASTING 


BY PERRY 


HE fishing practise casting of which 

I have written leads naturally to tour- 

nament casting; or, in other words, to 
competition, between two friends, it may 
be, or among members of a fishing club. 
When two persons practise together a 
third frequently puts in an appearance, 
and ere long the fascination of *the pas- 
time is discussed, with the result that a 
club springs into being. No costly equip- 
ment or grounds being necessary, it is 
not difficult to find’ a pond or pool suit- 
able for practise, and plenty of willing 
hands to put together platform, marking 
line and targets. 

Fishing rods are used at first, and 
then one by one the members procure 
tournament rods and lines. As in all 
other games, the rules are liberal enough 
to admit anything within reason, it fol- 
lows that no one wishes to be outclassed 
if good tackle will prevent it. 

In distance trout fly casting, rods of 
several types are recognized. The so- 
called heavy rod is limited only as to 
length—11'%4 feet; but it must of course 
be held in one hand only. This is the 
most popular rod. Its weight ranges 
from 9 to 13 ounces, the average being 
about 10 ounces. 

The five-ounce rod comes next. If it 
has a metal reel-seat it may weigh just 
under 534 ounces. There is no restric- 
tion as to length, but 10 feet is the popu- 
lar maximum length. This is the “most 
rod” of any, for its ounces. The fit- 
tings are made light, so that all possible 
weight may be put into the cane. It is 
used more and more every year, both 
for fishing and contest casting. It is used 
for wet-fly distance; for dry-fly distance; 
for dry-fly accuracy, and for wet-fly ac- 
curacy. 

The 434-ounce rod—a_ distinctively 
Eastern rod—is coming into more gen- 
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eral use. Perhaps it will be the all-round 
rod of the future. Nine feet is the pop- 
ular length, and so powerful is this lit- 
tle rod that it is frequently called upon 
to handle the very heavy lines suited to 
10-ounce rods—lines that weigh almost 
half as much as the rod. So far this rod 
has been used only in wet-fly distance 
casting, and in dry and wet-fly trout fish- 
ing. } 

Several years ago the National As- 
sociation was asked to, and did pass, a 
rule limiting the salmon rod length to 
15 feet. The object was to fix on a 
reasonable length, and to encourage sal- 
mon anglers to use their fishing rods in 
contests. Until then one could go into 
a salmon event with a bean pole, if he 
cared to? or use one of the ridiculous 18 
or 20-foot English rods, weighing sev- 
eral pounds. That the 15-foot rule is a 
good one has been proved on _ several 
occasions, when casters have, with rods 
of this length, exceeded the best records 
ever made by Britishers with rods of 
any length. In fact, our cousins across 
the water have never made much of a 
showing in distance fly-casting. Perhaps 
this accounts for the efforts some of 
them make to poke fun at our tournament 
fly rods. That salmon casting is not a 
giant’s game is shown by the excellent 
records made by men far under the 
average in height and weight. But salm- 
on rods are costly, and few individ- 
uals care to purchase rods solely for use 
in two or three contests yearly. Where 
clubs furnish these rods, however, as 
some do, the contests are always weil 
patronized. These rods weigh from 24 
to 28 ounces. 

The five-ounce rod being an excellent 
one to start with, let us see what you 
can do with it. 

The first thing to be provided is a 
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line. You can cast during your novitiate 
with a regular double tapered fishing line, 
but there is something better. The fish- 
ing line is thirty yards long. As the taper 
on each end is from twelve to eighteen 
feet, the total length must be made up 
by a level middle, or belly. With a line 
of this sort you can work out just so far, 
and there you are stopped because the 
belly of the line is too heavy to shoot. 

The logical thing to do is to cut the 
line, splice a length of smail level line on 
to the belly, for a back (or shooting) 
line, and make the front taper longer, 
by splicing a few feet of level line on 
the end. 

So far, good; but what must be the 
proportions of leader, taper, belly, back 
line? you ask. If I knew just how far 
you could cast, three times out of four, 
I could give you exact formula; but as 
I do not, the only thing left is to strike 
an average. In handicapping contest- 
ants it is customary in some clubs to 
place one who has no record in the sev- 
enty-five foot class; that is, on the safe 
assumption that he will cast that far, at 
least, with a little practise. Make up a 
line based on that rule. 

With this line you can work out until 
the rear end of the belly is in your hand 
or on the rod, but not farther up than 
the middle joint. When that point is 
reached you must shoot or strip in, for 
you cannot lift the line if the belly runs 
off the rod. You measure, then, from 
your stand to the sixty-five-foot mark, 
thus allowing ten feet on the safe side 
of seventy-five feet. 

We will say that the leader is to be six 
feet long, for a starter. Twenty-five feet 
is a good length for the front taper. 
The proportions are, then: 
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This is the key to an endless number 
of combinations that you may work out 
as you become more proficient—measure 
from where you stand to the point where 
you can cast regularly. If you increase 
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the length of the taper, decrease the 
length of the belly, and vice versa: it be- 
ing understood, of course, that you will 
add to the length of one or both as your 
skill is augmented. But as_ thirty-five 
yards is a good length, add forty feet of 
fine level line to your casting line. 

If you know how long each taper of 
your fishing line is, you will be able to 
splice a piece on one end long enough 
to make that taper twenty-five feet. If 
not, try a piece ten feet long, then meas- 
ure back sixty-five feet, cut the line there 
and splice on the back line, which should 
be a good piece of level dressed line, size 
G. But as you will soon “outgrow” this 
first line, do not cut up a good fishing line, 
but purchase a regulation tournament line 
or make up one from several lengths of 
the proper sizes. The tournament lines 
are made in various ways, but two of 
those most frequently used are like this: 
One tapers up almost the full length to 
the center, then tapers down to the other 
end; the other has a long front taper, a 
belly ranging from twenty to fifty feet, 
then tapers down rapidly to a thin, level 
back line. This type of line has proved 
to be the best one for distance casting. 

If you are fond of experimenting, make 
up a line from pieces of level dressed line, 
which you can purchase in twenty-five- 
yard lengths, splicing the various pieces 
together. In this it is of course desirable 
to make few splices, hence the tapers will 
not be nicely graduated, but this will not 
greatly matter in practise. If the thirty- 
four-foot belly is size B, splice fifteen feet 
of D on the front end, and a ten-foot 
length of F on the D. Then on the back 
end of the belly splice on five feet of D 
and the forty-foot back line. Four splices 
only will be needed, as against twice as 
many if the tapers be graduated nicely. 

In making splices, fray out the ends to 
be joined, using a needle or any pointed 
instrument. Pick the strands apart care- 
fully for three-quarters of an inch, then 
separate them into two equal parts, as 
shown in Fig. 5. Join the pieces, but do 
not push them together tight, as a hard, 
thick splice will be the result. The four 
ends will overlap sufficiently to make a 
splice that will not pull apart. 

Wax a length of silk thread, and com- 

















FIG. 5. FRAYED ENDS OF LINE READY FOR 


SPLICING 


mencing at the center of the splice, se- 
cure one end of the thread against slip- 
ping (Fig. 6) while you wind one-half of 
the splice with the other. When the 
frayed ends of the line are covered, lay a 
loop of thread along the line, wind over 
loop a half-dozen turns, then pull end of 
silk under and wind the opposite end in 
the same fashion. Roll the finished splice 
under a ruler, to make it smooth, and ap- 
ply two coats of shellac. A split¢e of this 
sort will last a long time if shellaced 
when it shows signs of wear. It is 
smooth, and with practise you will be able 
to make it almost as small as the line 
itself. 

In casting, a spliced line will last a long 
time if you do not strip in line while the 
rod is held upright. Always keep the rod 
down in stripping. Otherwise the water- 
proof dressing will be damaged at the rod 
top every time the line is pulled sharply 
enough to bend it at an angle. 

If you find that the taper of your 
spliced line is not what it should be, in 
your opinion, you can take the line apart 
and change it until it suits you; or if the 
front end becomes worn, discard a section 
and put in a new one, make the taper 
longer or shorter, etc. Splices are not 
difficult to make, but if you have a fly- 
tyer’s vise it is advisable to use it in 
holding the line. Better winding will re- 
sult. 

For this splicing, and for all rod and 
tackle repairs, a bit of wax is a necessity. 
It is easily made, as follows: Melt together 
over a slow fire in a small tin dish or cup, 
one ounce of rosin and twenty grains of 
beeswax. Stir with a stick, then add sixty 
grains of fresh, unsalted lard, or lacking 
this, an equal quantity of mutton tallow. 
Stir for several minutes, then pour the 
mixture into a. basin of cold water. Rub 
a little vaseline on your fingers, to prevent 
the wax from sticking to them at first, 
take it out of the water and pull and work 
it until it becomes cream color, then put 
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it in a piece of chamois skin, and it is 
ready for use. 

Theodore Gordon, who has had a very 
wide experience in fishing and in fly-tying, 
has given me the following recipé for silk 
wax. I have found it excellent. The va- 
riations are for different seasons: 

No. 1. Rosin 2 ounces, lard %4 ounce, 
paraffin wax 1 drachm. 

No. 2. Rosin 2 ounces, paraffin wax % 
ounce, lard 1 drachm. 

No. 3. Rosin 2 ounces, paraffin wax % 
ounce, lard 2 scruples. 

No. 4. Rosin 2 ounces, paraffin wax 
% ounce, lard % drachm. Work under 
cold water and wrap in chamois skin. 

The late John Harrington Keene rec- 
ommended the following: 

Best yellow rosin, 2 ounces; white bees- 
wax, sliced, 1 drachm; dissolve by heat 
and add fresh, unsalted lard, 214 drachms. 
Stir ten minutes, pour into water, and pull. 

Do not wind your spliced line—or any 
other—on a fishing reel, but use some- 
thing larger. In tournament casting a 
great many anglers use a “reel” (Fig. 7) 
turned from a piece of 1 or 14-inch white 
pine or poplar. This is simply a disk 7 or 
8 inches in diameter with a groover cut in 
its edge and the center cut out, leaving a 
sort of grooved hoop. It will hold a large 
quantity of the heaviest line. With it the 
line is reeled in very rapidly. Its princi- 
pal advantage is that its diameter being” 
large, the line is not cramped, but comes 
off straight and runs through the guides 
like a lead wire. 

The chief fault with these wooden reels 
is that they split readily if dropped. In 
casting about for something as light but 
stronger, I hit on the following plan: 

Two pieces of sheet aluminum, 7x7x1/16 
inches were purchased. On each one | 
scribed two circles, one 7 inches, the other 
5% inches in diameter. They were easily 
cut out with a hacksaw, the inner edges 
smoothed with file and emery cloth, the 
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outer edges with a very small plane. Two 
feet of thin brass tubing, and three feet 
of soft brass wire just the size to fit the 
tubing were then procured. The tubing 
was sawed into 34-inch lengths, and the 
wire into %-inch lengths. I then marked 
the inner edge of one of the aluminum 
circlets in sixteen places, evenly spaced, 
and clamping them together in a vise, 
bored holes through both at the marks, 
and just far enough away from the edge 
so that the rivets would not pull out. 
Taking the circlets out of the vise, they 
were placed, one on each end of a piece of 
tubing, a piece of wire pushed through all, 
and both ends riveted. This was done all- 
round, the ends of rivets smoothed off, 
and I had a reel that is practically inde- 
structible, but which weighs about four 
ounces. Being open on two edges, the line 
dries nicely on the reel, and it will hold a 
great deal of line. By the use of the pieces 
of tubing and wire I was saved the labor 
of making rivets from solid wire, but the 
reel is strong and neat, and I have several 
of them that have seen hard use for a 
number of years. They are made to fit 
one within the other. 

After using these reels for some time, 
William Mills & Son asked permission to 
copy them, and they put out reels that are, 
of course, far superior to mine, as theirs 
are made from spun aluminum, practically 
in one piece. They are made up in sets 
of two or three, one fitting within the 
other. 

In stringing up the rod, and in casting, 
the reel is placed on the platform. The 
line is unrolled from the reel as one would 
do with a tape measure, but never pulled 
off in coils, as this would snarl it woe- 
fully. 

The calibers of fishing lines, as made by 
the different firms; are almost hopelessly 
confused. Some firms use what seems to 
be the original method—of employing the 
first nine letters of the alphabet — and 
others use nine figures. Then some re- 
verse the order, so that a No. 6 line, say, 
is larger than a No. 1. Then again lines 
are numbered arbitrarily, so that a No. 3 
and a No. 269 are alike in caliber but dif- 
ferent in style of braiding or finish. 

An interesting paragraph on the sub- 
ject of line calibers was given by Theo- 
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FIG. 7—REEL FOR TOURNAMENT FLY LINES 


Any wood worker can turn this from a piece of 
poplar or white pine. Its diameter is 9 inches; 
thickness, 1 inch; width of rim, 1% inches; depth 
of groove, 4% inch; width of groove, 4% inch. It 
will hold any fly line. It should be given two or 
three coats of shellac, to preserve it from —— 
and checking. A loop of cord is attached to end o 
line, looped over the reel, pulled taut, then the 
casting line rolled on. 





philus South in his “Fly-Fishers’ Text- 
book” (London, 1841), as follows: 
“Salmon Reel Lines—Now, as to these, 
they should be from sixty to eighty yards 
long—you require this latter length espe- 
cially where salmon incline to run much, 
and from your contiguity to trees or 
bushes on the bank, you cannot follow 
him or change your position. Another 
advantage is that as the end which is so 
much on the water and so constantly pass- 
ing through the rings of the rod in short- 
ening or lengthening your throw can never 
be depended on for soundness above one 
season at most; removing the damaged 
part, sufficient length still remains for 
ordinary rivers and places, while a joint 
or splice in a line should always be 
avoided, if feasible The material, I re- 
peat, should be silk and hair twisted, and 
the end, for about twelve yards, may taper 
slightly; though perhaps it is as well to 
have it of uniform substance throughout, 
of about the thickness of the ‘D’ in the 
third octave in your sister’s harp (to 
measure which, borrow her string gauge), 
or thinner than a new shilling, which is 
strong enough for any salmon and any- 
where, provided it is used skilfully. Many 
old and experienced salmon fishers adopt 








much stouter, yet I prefer fine fishing, 
and am ready, for a wager, to kill any 
fish under fifty pounds in a tolerable 
situation with the substance I allude to. 
It will bear at least eighteen pounds dead 
weight, and perhaps more. 

“Trout reel lines should be of the same 
material: namely, twisted hair and silk, 
but necessarily much thinner, and from 
thirty to fifty yards in length, or even 
longer for lake fishing, where heavy trout 
are expected. However, thirty yards is 
quite enough for a light trout rod. They 
must taper gradually for the last eight 
or ten yards to the end, where, in sub- 
stance, they should not exceed the first 
‘D’ on the aforesaid harp gauge, or very 
thick netting silk, while the stouter end 
should be about equal to the second ‘D.’” 

For a number of years I have been col- 
lecting data on the subject of line calibers, 
and in my own work I follow these sizes: 


Inch. 
No. 2 or 0/0 .065 
Renee Sahat oye .060 
ROME RAS .056 
Be cies toate .052 
ess wae wai .045 
RR PRS Sige ne .088 
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eee 

eer .030 
Be Ses ah shoes .026 
eer .021 


These sizes have been compared with 
those followed by a very large number of 
British, Scotch and American makers and 
dealers. The average variation is so 
slight that they have been found very sat- 
isfactory. 

To assist those who do not possess 
micrometer calipers, but have access to 
the standard wire gauge, the following 
table may be of interest. It is that adopted 
by Brown & Sharpe, and is known as the 
American wire gauge: 


Number. Inch. 
| Sr ee . 064 
ee ae .057 
sae rater oe .050 
BO Gosists a6 oa -045 
Oar .040 
Rael Sree .035 
EERE. .081 
_- ae eae .028 
eter .025 
ee re are .022 
Ob nwcrs cers .020 
*“ TOURNAMENT 
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NEW TROUT FLIES THAT FLOAT 
WITHOUT OILING 


BY LOUIS RHEAD 


E varied articles by different writers 

| on trout flies and their making have 
been fruitful in more ways than one 
during this last season. The subject has 
received a hearty response from anglers 
and has also been taken up ardently not 
only by readers of this magazine, but 
others, likewise. Nearly three hundred 
letters came in to the writer from all over 
the States, written by sportsmen interested 
in trout-stream entomology. Before those 
papers appeared F1ieLp AND STREAM cer- 





tainly did pioneer and lead the way in the 
more general use of the dry or floating 
fly in the splendid articles of Gill and La 
Branche. I see evidence that the art of 
worm-fishing for trout is nearly, if not 
quite, dead among true anglers. The 
country josks one meets on the stream 
are rapidly taking to fly-fishing, though 
expert, par excellence, with the worm. 
Even the kiddies say: “Mister, give me a 
fly that floats.” They love to make and 
see the fly swim on the surface. 


























Such a condition is good and, to me, a 
very agreeable change from bygone days. 
I predict that very soon almost everybody 
will be fishing with flies, dry or wet, in 
preference to worms—except, of course, 
after a flood, or other conditions impossi- 
ble to use the fly. 

The question as to whether trout really 
have, or have not, the sense of smell, or 
that dry-fly oil is, or not, agreeable to 
them is a matter outside this short article, 
though I have frequently noticed that a 
fly heavily dosed with oil, after alighting 
on the surface, spreads out an oily scum 
in its vicinity three or four feet wide. 
Such a condition may not be harmful, but 
it is surely undesirable, and personally I 
wish to avoid it. I would rather not be 
bothered dosing each fly I put on or the 
trouble of giving my selected flies an oil 
bath before I start fishing. 

One learns a good deal by continued 
practice tying flies, and during the last 
year, since my first article advocating 
closed-winged instead of spread-winged 
drakes, and wings flat over the body of 
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duns, a week rarely goes by without some 
favorable result to improve certain fea- 
tures in the makeup of a trout fly. I have 
said before, the time is near when arti- 
ficial flies (now a wearisome monotony 
of sameness) will be as varied as “dame 
nature” makes her insects. 

It is, and for a long time has been, the 
universal custom of flymakers, profes- 
sional and amateur, to make the legs by 
winding hackle round the shoulder and 
under the belly, then forcing and tying 
the legs backward and under the body in 
a bunch. My first flies were so tied like 
the rest. 

We know a fly floats better and longer 
with bushy hackle, and it is the hackle 
which balances and keeps the wings up- 
right, though not always. The hook, by 
its weight, keeps the fly up like the center- 
board of a boat. Small-sized flies stay 
upright and float better than large flies. 
It is the tendency of the latter to most 
often alight on its side and float that way. 
I am aware that trout often do take flies 
in that attitude; that is because the natu- 
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ral fly sometimes, by accident, falls to its 
side on the surface. It is far better that 
we should have a fly made that will in- 
variably alight upright, and so float. The 
fly of present make, because of the weight 
of hook and straight-down hackle com- 
bined, does not seem to be sufficient to 
avoid this fault. 

After a little thought and numerous ex- 
periments in placing my flies on a piece 
of glass, looking at it from below as a 
trout would see it, I conceived it impos- 
sible for insects to bunch their feet close 
in together like the hackles of commercial 
flies, but they stand solid on the surface, 
with legs spread out, making footprints 
like a six-pointed star *. 

This six-pointed impression on the 
water occurs alike with flat-winged duns 
as With up-wing drakes; in fact, all in- 
sects of whatever class are precisely the 
same. The bodies of duns lie closer to 
the water, while drakes and spinners, 
with fairly long legs, are raised much 
higher. 

To imitate nature more closely and in 
order to get the hackle to spread out flat 
from the belly in circular form like the 
six-pointed star, I found it necessary to 
wind the hackle round and round under 
the body—exactly opposite to round the 
shoulder and belly. This at first appeared 
to me impossible, because there was noth- 
ing to wind on the hackle under the belly, 
until it occurred to me that by utilizing 
the quill or feather stubs left on after 
tying the wings provided just the foun- 
dation desired. The process of tying 
hackle round the wing stubs is more diffi- 
cult and requires more time than the 
ordinary way, but the result attained is 
worth the extra care and possibly a little 
more expense. 

If the reader will notice the shadfly, 
No. 10, which is pictured to appear from 
above as it naturally floats on the water; 
also the yellow sally, No. 18, which ap- 
pears floating on its back, to show the 
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reader how the under body is viewed by 
the trout. Another dun, No. 11, floating 
on its back, shows the legs divided (aero- 
plane-like), because the natural insect 
places its larger four front legs forward, 
the two hind legs tucked under the body. 
The little gray-silver dun, No. 4, shows 
the mottled legs floating all round its 
body. 

The rest of the flies are drakes floating 


. upright—except the brown drake, No. 6, 


and green head, No. 7, which are seen 
side view, to show the light under and 
dark upper body. 

From the foregoing suggested improve- 
ment the ardent angler and fly-tyer will 
best judge of its value to them. The final 
point is this, when simmered down: if 
the legs of artificial flies are spread out, 
so that the fly will invariably alight in a 
cocked position, and float much longer 
(with no oiling), like all natural insects 
do—is it an advance in the method of 
tying flies? 

For my own part, I think it to be a big 
move in the right direction of the greatest 
value to the growing list of anglers who 
tie their own flies, these being the inven- 
tors of new ideas more often than manu- 
facturers of common and middle-class 
flies. 

The advice so foolishly given in a con- 
temporary @utdoor magazine to “tie espe- 
cially full hackles and use plenty of oil” 
is the worst possible thing to do in dry-fly 
fishing, a method I have practised fully 
eleven years, with a most careful study of 
all its branches, without being a crank on 
the subject. The reason why this advice 
is wrong, the body must be plainly visible 
to the trout; no living insect can place the 
legs to hide its body, which is the part 
trout prefer to eat. 

Paraffin scum at the surface is most 
deadly to rainbows and the more deli- 
cate brook trout, so that the less oil 
used the more sure you are of getting 
a rise. 
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AIREDALE, SETTER AND HOUND 


BY WARREN H. MILLER 


III. Houstnc, HycreEnE anp HEALTH 


S I had now three dogs arranged 
A for, I gave considerable thought 

to a proper home for them. The 
two pups had been raised in the house 
during the winter, but the open air is 
the only really healthy place for dogs; 
so, aS spring came on, I planned to 
make a kennel for all three in the barn, 
with a runway yard for the dogs. It 
is hopeless to expect a dog tied up to 
either running rope or long leash to grow 
anything but fat and miserable. What 
they want is a free yard, however small, 
for they are sure to wind up a long leader 
around trees and posts in the back yard, 
and never yet has a dog reasoned out the 
theory of unwinding himself; he usually 
does it by chance, if at all. The usual dog 
kennel—a small house set on the ground, 
with a big hole in it—is not an ideal home 
for the dog, as it is usually too small, too 
hard to clean and air, and the sun never 
penetrates inside, making it mouldy and a 
breeding place for fleas. What is wanted 
is a house with a sleeping bench, a shallow 
box about 2x 4 feet in area, on short legs, 
raising it some three inches from the 
ground. Inside of this a tight mattress of 
khaki or brown canvas, padded with about 
an inch of cotton batting. This can be 
taken out, dusted, aired, sunned, and, if 
need be, washed; and this should be done 
every Sunday. The bench, at the same 
time, is gotten out and the hose turned on 
it, scouring out all dirt and vermin, and, 
after spraying or washing with kresol so- 
lution, it is sun-dried and returned to the 
kennel. This latter should be roomy, with 
a cement floor, which latter will be well 
patronized in hot weather, because it is 
cool; the sleeping benches go across one 
end of it, and it should have two entrance 
doors, one a hole about 12 x 18 inches, let- 
ting out into the runway yard for the dogs, 
and the other a door about 20 inches wide 
by four feet high, to admit a man for 





cleaning the inside, taking out sleeping 
benches, etc. The working plans herewith 
give some idea of a kennel on this order— 
4x 4 feet area x 6 feet to the ridge, suit- 
able for two 50-pound dogs. The yard 
may be 36 feet long by 6 feet wide, of 
strong posts and chicken-wire net, with a 
top of 6 feet wide chicken wire, or other- 
wise they will go over the fence like so 
many grasshoppers. Both kennel and yard 
should be placed under a tree, so that they 
are shaded for part of the day, preferably 
from 12 to 4 Pp. M. A drop curtain of 
flannel, with a hem filled with sand to 
give it weight along the bottom edge, will 
be wanted during the cold months, The 
dogs soon learn to open it, provided that 
it is swung in the doorway, and not inside 
of it, so that a push of the paw will open 
it either way. 

The writer feels that some words on 
general dog hygiene and diseases should 
precede any directions on training and 
field breaking, because puppies in par- 
ticular have a number of minor ailments 
which must be met as they come along, 
during a period of eight to nine months 
before they are ready for training at 
all. Like children, it does not pay to 
rush ahead too early with training; rather 
build up a sound, vigorous body before 
imposing any great load on the mind. 
During this period pleasurable training 
can be introduced, such as retrieving balls 
and sticks, getting the pup used to firearms 
by associating the report of rifle or shot- 
gun with something good to eat, so that 
the dog recognizes a gun as synonymous 
with good times afield from early infancy, 
and a reasonable amount of obedience can 
be instilled into him. But remember that 
he has not been on earth long enough to 
have much sense, and will be heedless, 
foolish and disobedient until his mind 
ripens and he begins to grasp some idea 
of what a dog’s mission in life should be. 
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About the first thing that attacks a 
puppy is the ordinary round stomach 
worm. The symptoms are extraordinary 
voraciousness, loss of sleekness in his coat, 
and worms in his feces. These latter 
should be watched and examined continu- 
ously during puppyhood, for they are the 
best indication 
of the dog’s 
general health. 
A bad case of 
worms is sure 
to show up by 
the pup vomit- 
ing up one or 
two of them. 
Syrup of buck- 
thorn, given 
once a week un- 
til the dog is 
eight months 
old, is an easy 
way to keep 
down stomach 
worms. For a it 
young pup, half 
a teaspoonful is 
plenty. Blaze 
was full of 
worms when I 
first got him, 
and, at the first 
dose of buck- 
thorn, passed a 
nest of them as 
big as a golf 
ball. Scout ar- 
rived well 
scoured of them 
and the new 
crop did not 
grow sizable 
until he was three months old. But the 
buckthorn syrup once a week kept them 
down to small ones, so I had little trouble 
from that source. 

In giving a pup medicine, the place to 
administer it is behind his teeth, via the 
cheek chops. Do not attempt to force his 
teeth open, as he will only struggle and 
most likely spill the spoonful all over you. 
Have someone hold his head up, with the 
fingers tight around his muzzle. Then 
pull open his cheek and pour your spoon- 
ful down the funnel thus formed. It will 
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surely run down his throat, for there is a 
hole, behind the last teeth and before the 
turn of the jaw, which leads directly to his 
palate, and with medicine on that he has 
to swallow or choke. The Airedale ob- 
jects strenuously to medicine and is such 
a powerful dog, even when a pup, that if 
you are not 
sure of being 
able to hold his 
muzzle closed, 
better tie a rib- 
bon of tape 
around it before 
giving him med- 
icine. The Set- 
ter is more do- 
cile, and will 
usually take 
anything you 
give him with- 
out a struggle, 
and even lick 
the spoon if he 
likes the taste. 
Blaze’s great- 
est trouble was 
eczema. It 
starts from im- 
proper feeding, 
and, once it gets 
a foothold, is 
hard to eradi- 
cate, for the dog 
scratches the ir- 
ritating flux 
from eczema 
sores and trans- 
fers them all 
over him. Blaze 
began to scratch 
and shake his 
ears after being with us about a week. 
At first we thought it was earache and 
treated him with lukewarm olive oil 
dropped in his ears; but the scratching 
continued night and day, and soon he be- 
gan scratching under his armpits. Pres- 
ently red eczema sores began to break out, 
both behind his ears and under his arm- 
pits, and the hair began to fall out. I then 
recognized it as eczema and changed his 
diet. Heretofore he had been getting oat- 
meal, milk and broken-up dog biscuit for 
breakfast. I noticed whole pieces of un- 













































digested dog biscuit in his feces, just as 
swallowed, and was told that milk never 
agreed with Airedales. So I substituted 
stale baked bread, oatmeal and meat broth, 
with marked improvement in his condition. 
A week or so later we went on a visit 
over Thanksgiving, and at a Sunday night 
tea a salad of canned salmon, potato and 
lettuce being the only available food left 
over, I gave him some of the salmon. 
Next day he was a very sick pup, with 
green, watery stool and continuous vomit- 
ing. I looked up the Airedale literature 
and learnt that salmon is rank poison to 
an Airedale, many valuable dogs being lost 
in the West by eating dead salmon which 
they find cast up on the banks of the big 
Pacific salmon rivers. 

However, he came around all right on a 
bland diet of meat broth, but it set him 
back so that the eczema took a fresh hold 
on him. As he showed no great improve- 
ment, I tried washing him with strong 
solution of sulphate of soda, and sulphur 
tablets in his food. This was only par- 
tially successful, so I bought a bottle of 
Glover’s mange cure and rubbed him all 
over with it. A more disgusted puppy 
would be hard to find than Blaze was that 
night, with his nose and eyes reeking with 
the creosote and tar vapors, and he could 
not be kept anywhere around the house 
because of the crude oil, which ruined 
everything it touched. As it was mid- 
winter, I kept him in the kitchen for two 
days, to the great indignation of Maggie, 
the cook. However, this cured him, and 
he was not troubled with eczema again 
until the hot weather and some garbage-pail 
food which Blaze had “lifted” during one 
of his runaway trips started it again. Two 
vets prescribed for him this time, one of 
them giving him sulphur tablets and some 
sort of an antiseptic lotion, and the other 
tried listerine and weak ammonia. Nei- 
ther did him any more good than if I had 
snapped my fingers at the dog, and he 
went from bad to worse. I knew it could 
not be the diet, as none better could be 
devised, and as poor Blaze began to as- 
sume but one attitude all day long—that 
of scratching himself somewhere—I took 
him back to the Kenwyn Kennels, where 
the proprietor gave me a bottle of his coat 
This appeared to be nothing more 
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than crude oil and flowers of sulphur, but 
it did not distress him as much as other 
remedies and it cured him absolutely, for 
within a week his coat got prime again 
and he acted like a changed dog in 
spirits. 

When Scout arrived he had what ap- 
peared to be small scabs all over him 
under his fur. These were the eggs of 
lice, as I was to know later, for within a 
week they hatched and he was covered 
with them, particularly on his ears. I 
doped him all over with Glover’s mange 
cure and left him tied in the kitchen look- 
ing reproachfully at me. It killed the lice 
effectually, and for a week after he shed 
quantities of dandruff from his little furry 
ball of a body. From that time on his coat 
was prime; and he never was bothered at 
any time with eczema. 

Fleas we were not much troubled with. 
Living in the forest, where these vermin 
do not exist, and not seeing much of other 
dogs, neither of my two had a flea on him; 
but we were ready for them with a bottle 
of kresol, a tablespoonful of which in a 
tub of water makes a bath that is an 
effectual flea killer. 

Along about seven months age for Blaze 
and five months for Scout, I began te look 
at the feces for evidences of tapeworm, 
that dangerous foe to all puppies. This 
creature is a long, white worm made up 
of short joints, broad at the tail and grow- 
ing narrower the nearer they approach the 
head of the worm. The head has a set 
of hooks which fasten to the interior of 
the dog’s intestines, and until the worm is 
fed the pup gets no nourishment. Any 
poison that will kill the worm will also get 
the pup, so that many valuable dogs have 
been lost by giving them patent worm 
cures, most of which are fatal poisons un- 
less followed up with a strong laxative 
like castor oil. The usual plan is to give 
areca nut after fasting the dog for 24 
hours. The dose is one grain for each 
pound weight of the puppy; less for weak- 
ly ones, never more, for an overdose is 
very dangerous. After it a liberal dose 
of castor oil, for after the poison has 
killed the worm it should be gotten out of 
the dog as quickly as possible. If the 
worm is young it can be killed with pump- 
kin seed, without danger to the pup, taking 
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also every round worm present, for pump- 
kin seed is very effective with them. The 
sure sign of tapeworm in a dog is the 
white segments of the worm in his feces. 
Look for a flat, white, lively object about 
3% to % inch long, which will alternately 
ball up and extend itself like a small white 
leech. Until you see this there is no use 
treating your dog for tapeworm, no matter 
what his symptoms, At the age of seven 
and five months both dogs showed these 
segments, and I decided to try pumpkin 
seed first, before proceeding to the more 
dangerous remedies. I bought 5 cents 
worth of them, mashed them in a mortar, 
and boiled them for several hours,, until 
the insides of the seeds formed a pulp. 
This was divided between the two dogs, 
about a tablespoonful each, spread on their 
food, and they gobbled it down along with 
everything else edible in their bowls. It 
cleared Blaze of both tape and round 
worms, and I never saw any segments in 
his feces again; but Scout, though doing 
well with the round worm and appar- 
ently cured of the tapeworm, showed 
the segments again about a month 
later. 

These were about all the troubles I had 
to contend against with my two pups. Oc- 
casionally they would go off their feed, 
look sick and worried about the eyes, re- 
fuse meat, and have some fever; these 
were uSually digestional upsets, due on 
Blaze’s part to his garbage-pailing expe- 
ditions, and on Scout’s to voracious glut- 
tony, and a good dose of castor oil usually 
brought them around. Otherwise, both 
were healthy and kept in good condition 
from continual romps with each other, 
walks with me night and morning, and a 
long run every Sunday. I never neglected 
to take them in for a run to Asbury Park 
with me when I went there, as it gave 
them at least ten miles of run; but I am 
convinced now that it was a mistake, for 
young puppies even two-thirds grown, for 
Asbury was full of distemper that spring 
and it was there that Scout undoubtedly 
picked up the germs that laid him low. 
Better a yard or less exercise in the coun- 
try, free from infection, than taking young 
dogs into the city and exposing them to 
all manner of diseases. 

During one of our walks to the wilder- 


ness back of Wolf Hill, Blaze stepped on 
a broken beer bottle and severely cut one 
of the cushions of his foot. It did not 
bleed, but I noticed him limping shortly 
after getting back from our run. This cut 
proved very troublesome and he limped 
from it for several months, but I finally 
cured it by dressing the cut with vaseline 
and listerine every night. 

As regards general care and hygiene for 
young dogs, avoid over-feeding (which 
you can keep track of by the amount of 
fat on the ribs of your dog; he should 
put all his food into growth), and see that 
he has a bowl of water with a piece of 
sulphur in it, kept fresh every day and re- 
plenished whenever drunk up. Some wise- 
acres laugh at that piece of sulphur, in- 
sisting that it is about as useful as a 
pebble, since sulphur does not dissolve in 
water. As a matter of fact it could stay 
there a year without appreciably dissolv- 
ing, but all the time a continuous reaction 
is taking place with the sulphur and 
oxygen in the water forming an appreci- 
able quantity of sulphuric acid, and this is 
what a dog needs to keep his digestion in 
good condition. 

Since his meat diet is very rich in pro- 
portion to its bulk, all dogs who get much 
meat will eat considerable grass unless 
there are plenty of greens among the table 
scraps. This grass eating need cause no 
alarm; it simply indicates that your dog 
is satisfying the need for a bulky non- 
nutritious vegetable component to go with 
the meat in his diet. As a filler there 
is nothing better than stale’ bread 
baked to a golden brown in the oven 
and broth from his dog meat poured over 
this. 

While a dog should not be washed 
oftener than necessary, he should have his 
coat well brushed daily with a stiff brush, 
to keep it sleek and well oiled and to clear 
the skin of any dirt or dust. This should 
in particular be done after the day’s run 
or hunt, besides looking him over for wood 
ticks, cockleburrs and thorns. All hardy 
hunting dogs should be encouraged to take 
to water readily and fearlessly, but after 
the plunge they should have run enough to 
dry off completely or else be rubbed down 
with an old towel and given access to the 
kitchen fire. An old coat thrown over a 

















shivering pup for half an hour will allow 
him to dry out of his own animal heat and 
save many a cold. 

In general, puppies are very like chil- 
dren in their characteristics and ailments. 
If you try to force a child’s mentality by 
overmuch study it invariably will be at the 
expense of his body, and he will be handi- 
capped by it for life. In the same way do 
not bore your pup with excessively long 
lessons nor expect too much from him. 
Half an hour alone with him on any lesson 
is plenty, and the more of a play you can 
make of it the better he will like it. 

Like children, in his minor ailments you 
can take care of him with castor oil, coat 
cures, diet changes, etc., but as soon as 
fever is present it is time to call in the 
veterinary. A dog’s temperature is higher 
than the human body, ranging from 100 
to 102, so it is not easy to be sure of fever 
without a thermometer. However, if his 
nose is hot and dry and on inserting your 
finger into his cheek it feels burning hot, 
the dog surely has a fever and something 
serious is developing. For a general 
check on his health, watch his feces at 
every morning run. They should neither 
be too loose nor too tight, the one indi- 
cating bad feeding and probably clandes- 
tine visits to the neighbors’ garbage pails, 
and the other not enough table greens in 
his food. He eats them all readily—string 
beans, spinach, beet tops, potato salad. It 
is these constantly changing table scraps 
which give the dog that variety in his fare, 
added to the standard bread and dog-meat 
Staple, that keeps his digestion in good 
shape. 

Of all dog diseases, the most dreaded— 
and justly so—is distemper. Setters, 
Pointers and Hounds are particularly sus- 
ceptible to it and take it badly—that is, 
they seldom have a light case, such as toy 
and house dogs Sometimes have. One 
owner of a large pack of foxhounds in 
the South told me that of every litter of 
pups, they expect to lose two from dis- 
temper, which is a high average of mor- 
tality. The truth is that distemper is a 
germ disease, and this germ‘ has had noth- 
ing like the study given it by eminent 
bacteriologists that typhus, diphtheria and 
cholera germs have had in humankind. 
To see a perfectly. normal, healthy dog 
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stricken down and slowly ravaged to 
death, his strength sapped away, his di- 
gestion taken from him, and finally his 
nerves paralyzed by these devilish germs, 
while the frantic owner and all the vets 
in town labor over him with about as 
much effect as if snapping their fingers at 
him, is enough to make one wish that all 
sportsmen would chip in and raise money 
enough to pay a first-class bacteriologist 
to camp out on the trail of that germ until 
the true antiseptic is found. We used to 
lose hundreds of thousands of valuable 
human lives, and for centuries the world’s 
tears have flowed over children taken 
away by the uncombatted diphtheria germ. 
Now, the lost cases of diphtheria are com- 
paratively few. But this arch enemy of 
dog life, this distemper germ that has 
robbed us of untold millions of pets dear 
to the hearts of their owners and friends, 
goes unchallenged. There are “anti- 
distemper” serums aplenty on the market, 
“cures” by the hundred, but still the dog 
dies before your eyes. In point of fact, 
none of the medicines reach the germ at 
all. They stimulate the dog’s bodily con- 
dition, brace up his nerves and soothe the 
intestinal disorders, but it is in reality a 
figkt, almost unaided, between the dog’s 
constitution and the terrible germ. The 
germ ravages his whole body, appearing 
as a high fever, and so weakens every 
organism that any and all other diseases 
are free to attack. The least exposure to 
cold lets in pneumonia, which finds the 
dog an easy prey; inability to digest the 
simplest and blandest foods causes him to 
weaken daily and die of plain starvation; 
chorea or St. Vitus’ danc. attacks the 
nerves, causing him to use up his strength 
in violent muscular contractions, and, if 
it does not finally lay hold of the brain 
and paralyze it, gangrene starts in on the 
lungs and your dog dies of blood poisoning 
from it. Whoever finds a positive germi- 
cide which will eradicate the distemper 
germ before it gets a chance to do all this 
damage will eliminate all the after effects 
and make it a comparatively harmless dis- 
ease. As it is now, your only chance is 
to take the disease promptly, at the very 
first symptoms, and put the dog into con- 
dition to keep the germ in check by any 
of the standard distemper remedies. If 
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these are started in quickly enough, he will 
have a comparatively mild case and may 
recover. The germ is exceedingly catch- 
ing and dogs usually take it by smelling 
recent feces or trees lately patronized by 
dogs that have it. 

With dogs kept outside in kennels on 
the ground, distemper usually attacks the 
nose and bronchial system, showing up in 
a cough, watery eyes and running nose. 
These are only the side lines; that the 
germ itself is present will be shown by 
high fever. The first sign of infection in 
young pups is often large yellow pustules 
in the skin, in the groin, and under the 
thighs. Then is the time to start in with 
your remedies, for within three days the 
fever will be present and the germs may 
get the best of you. The crisis is reached 
on the twelfth day, after which the dog 
either dies or gets over it; but during 
convalescence he is extremely feeble and 
easily attacked by any ailment to which 
he may be exposed. 

When the yellow pustules first appeared 
on Scout I was not particularly alarmed. 
I had read somewhere that they were a 
symptom of distemper, but it was three 
days later before I finally dug it up in 
an English dog-book, after ransacking a 
number of American books on the sub- 
ject. Then I bought a bottle of Glover’s 
distemper cure and started in. Scout 
seemed as cheerful and lively as ever; 
having his sleeping quarters in the house, 
he did not get any of the usual cough and 
cold symptoms of distemper. After a 
light dinner on the fourth night he began 
to howl and cry with indigestion pains, 
and later a high fever developed. I threw 
up my hands and called in a veterinary, 
who gave him some fever pills and next 
morning gave both Scout and Blaze a 
hypodermic injection of anti-distemper 
serum. In spite of this, Scout grew stead- 
ily worse, and his sufferings after every 
attempt to eat even mild broths were har- 
rowing to watch. To see him yelp with 
pain and look to you so pitifully for help 
and relief—you, his idol, who knew €very- 
thing.and always got him out of trouble 
before—why could you not do anything to 
help him now! About the fifth day he 


began to shake with chorea, and though 
he wagged his tail whenever anyone ap- 
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proached and tried to bark at passing 
strangers, he steadily grew weaker. As he 
had showed the greatest promise of being 
a wonderful, brainy dog, I did not propose 
to lose him while there was a stone un- 
turned. So I got another veterinary on 
the job and let the first one go, as he 
seemed all at sea and none of his medi- 
cines seemed to do a particle of good. 
The new man shook his head. “That’s a 
pretty sick dog,” was all he would say. 
He gave me some small doses of cocaine 
to use in case of acute suffering from in- 
digestion, and a distemper prescription, 
and he put Scout on a broth, whiskey and 
medicine diet which required one or the 
other of them to be given every hour. 
This nurse work was gladly undertaken by 
my wife, in addition to all her household 
cares, for she was heartsick at the thought 
of losing Scout. Under this change he 
grew decidedly better; the indigestion 
pains subsided until he could eat quite vo- 
raciously without distress. By this time 
the whole house reeked of distemper, and 
all under his groin and thighs was a mass 
of sour pustules. He had to be carried 
on his mat whenever moved, and the latter 
had to be changed often, whenever he wet 
it. The chorea continued, however, get- 
ting worse, if anything, and Scout 
withered and faded to a thin, emaciated 
skeleton of his former self. Though too 
feeble to lift his head, he could still thump 
his loyal tail on the floor, and always did 
so, or tried to, when any of the family 
came to him. Next the chorea locked his 
jaws fast, so that by no strength ‘could 
they be pried open, and for two days the 
only means of feeding him was by pouring 
liquid broth down his cheek. About the 
thirteenth day another high fever set in, 
and Scout was too far gone to offer any 
resistance. On the fourteenth the end 
came; he gave a last feeble thump of his 
tail and died in my wife’s arms. 

The autopsy showed that gangrene had 
set in in one of his lungs, causing the final 
fever, and the blood poisoning from this 
carried him off, though without it he 
might have had a slim chance of recovery. 
The vets sent in their bills—$14 each. I 
have no doubt they did their best. From 
a purely mercenary point of view, Scout 
cost me more than a year-old pup would 














have. Original cost at two months age, 
$25 ; vet bills, $28; total, $53, plus some $5 
in medicines. But it isn’t that so much; 
it’s the centering your affections on such 
an affectionate animal as a Setter, with 
so many endearing qualities, only to have 
him taken away from you in the fulness 
of his strength and health by a damnable 
germ which we humans as yet know noth- 
ing about. I then and there decided to 
find another Scout, if possible, though I 
never saw his equal as a pup. But the 
new dog would be a year old and over 
distemper—for, thank heaven, they can 
have it but once! Same specifications for 
the Hound, for they also are very subject 
to this disease. How I succeeded will 
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be told in our next chapter on breaking. 

As for Blaze, the tough old Scotchman, 
he never even took distemper from Scout, 
though the house was malodorous with its 
characteristic smell, and we took no par- 
ticular precautions with him, thinking that 
he would get it anyhow. He seemed to 
know that there was something dreadful 
the matter with his old playmate and kept 
away of his own account until the night 
Scout died. Then, though the latter made 
no sound, Blaze seemed to realize that he 
was dying, for he whined continuously 
and insisted on coming up the_stairs from 
his mat on the first landing, and we had 
to make a barricade of chairs to keep him 
out. : 


(To be continued) 


REJUVENATING THE RIFLE GAME 


BY EDWARD C. CROSSMAN 


sand-yard target is equal to a 1.8- 

inch bull at fifty yards. Therefore 
the small bull at fifty yards is as hard to 
hit, so far as holding is concerned, as the 
big three-foot black at the extended dis- 
tance. 

If you stick a ¥%-inch bull or counting 
circle in the middle of the larger aiming 
circle at 50 yards, you’ve got the equiva- 
lent of a 7!4-inch bull’s-eye at a thousand 
yards—and that’s “some” small bull! 

If a man hits that little runty 3% inch at 
fifty yards with any degree of uniformity, 
he’s shooting a lot closer than the fellow 
that’s landing in the three-foot at the 
thousand-yard stage, and therefore so far 
as holding goes, the fellow at fifty yards is 
doing the best work. 

This is the stunt that about thirty clubs 
full of crazy riflemen are trying the coun- 
try over. Next year there will be nearer 
sixty than thirty, or else the thirty will ac- 
quire a considerably larger membership. 
The game is taking. 

The proposition is this: You lie down 
fifty yards away from a paper target with 
a 8-inch bull, tie yourself up with a sling 
if you desire, tinker with your special ver- 


T= three-foot bull’s-eye of the thou- 





nier, micrometer, wind-gauge, hand-picked 
tang sight until the proper number of de- 
grees, minutes and seconds ‘are indicated 
to your liking, then slip a specially anoint- 
ed and blessed .22 long rifle cartridge 
from a special germ-proof and light-proof 
box and insert it carefully in the south 
end of the rifle. The idea is to hit that 
38-inch bull. 

Not until after you take deadly aim and 
fire do they tell you that the 3-inch—look- 
ing like a fair-sized black speck over your 
sights—is chuck full of rings and smaller 
counting-circles. Through your telescope 
you see a bullet hole that looks to you like 
a blame good bull, hardly an inch from 
center—and what you get is something 
like a 19—center counts 25. 

That makes you sore. Looked like a 
pipe and it wasn’t. 

That’s the way they get started and the 
reason they stay with it. They start with 
an easy feeling of superiority at such a 
trifling stunt as shooting fifty yards, 
prone, out of doors, with a dinky .22 rifle. 
Then, after they find that the bullseye is 
as full of counting-rings as a still pool is 
full of ripples after a pebble lights in 
it, they get angry. Not enthusiastic, but 


























angry, cross, vexed, peeved—to think that 
they cannot .put one bullet on top of the 
other at such a ridiculous distance. 

The instigators call the affair the Short 
Range Rifle League, and their excuse is 
that the .22 rifle, and short, safe ranges, 
obtainable anywhere, form the solution of 
the problem of making riflemen. 

It’s an unhappy fact that outdoor shoot- 
ing with the big rifles among civilian rifle- 
men is a joke, nothing more. You cannot 
scare up enough genuine civilian riflemen, 
men not members or ex-members of the 
militia, to make a respectable bite for a 
field battery that got their range in ac- 
tual service. Things are at a standstill 
in this branch of the game, and things are 
getting no better fast as the country builds 
up and range sites fade away. 

The Los Angeles Rifle and Revolver 
Club, of which I happen to be the secre- 
tary, qualified more men than any other 
civilian rifle club in both 1911 and 1912. 
In 1911 the club qualified 29 expert rifle- 
men, 2 sharpshooters, and 15 marksmen. 
In 1912 the club put through 26 experts 
and 16 marksmen, You can imagine the 
enormous amount qualified by the other 
clubs about the country. 


NOT SUCH A VERY EXPENSIVE OUTFIT, EITHER 





Also over half of those who qualified 
are militiamen or ex-militiamen, are there- 
fore old straw worked over and not addi- 
tional riflemen for the country. Also 
about half of those qualifying in 1912 had 
already done so in 1911; more old straw. 

All of the N. R. A. civilian rifle clubs in 
this country qualified in 1912 just 157 ex- 
pert riflemen; 52 sharpshooters, and 360 
marksmen, the grand total of 569 defend- 
ers of their country. Even were every 
man-jack a brand new rifleman, not true 
by fifty per cent, the whole kit and kaboo- 
dle would not amount to a thing in actual 
war against a militant nation instead of 
some old decrepit, graft-ridden, broken- 
down layout such as we have fought. 

As the law under which these clubs 
operate was passed in 1905, it is quite evi- 
dent that as developers of a trained re- 
serve of civilian riflemen, civilian rifle 
clubs as now operated are as good as 
nothing. You'll agree that it is time to 
try some other scheme if you are any be- 
liever in preparing for eventualities be- 
fore said eventualities appear in sight. 

England, a comparatively poor country 
so far as her ordinary citizens are con- 
cerned, is making a success of the civilian 























rifle game—to the tune of several hun- 
dred thousand men following it. England 
also got an awful trouncing for a year or 
so during her late unpleasantness with the 
Boers, and there is no doubt that much of 
the enthusiasm of her civilian riflemen is 
due to the memory of the experience of 
Britain’s men with farmers who could 
shoot. 

Be this as it is, the British have found 
that the .22 rifle, and the short range, not 
exceeding 100 yards, forms an adequate 
equipment for making riflemen. Better 
still, it is within the scope of the pocket 
of anyone, and the range is obtainable 
anywhere, Figures are but dry things, 
and we are not interested in the precise 
number of hundred thousands of English 
that fire over the “miniature” rifle range 
with both .22’s and air guns. More of 
them stick to that game than could be put 
into the ranks of our regular army with- 
out expanding said army far beyond its 
present limits. They constitute an army 
themselves, and an army possessed of the 
first requisite of a soldier and the slowest 
to obtain—the ability to shoot. 

Let’s take a look at the present frame- 
up of the new league now operating. 

First the conditions. As at present 
played, the league is composed of teams 
of at least five men. Ten men may fire, 
but only five may count as the record 
team. The range must be out of doors, 
and the firing point absolutely without 
protection. From firing point to target is 
fifty yards. 

The shooting is done prone, with the 
use of the sling strap allowed. Each man 
fires any number of sighting shots he may 
fancy, and then twenty for record within 
the time limit of 20 minutes. 

The target is a reduced German ring, 
with the regular rings as per the 200-yard 
outdoor target of that persuasion. The 
bull’s-eye or blacked-in portion is three 
inches across and contains counting-rings 
from 18 to 25. The small 25 circle is but 
¥% inch across. 

It is not a good target for the reason 
that the rings are but % inch apart, and 
it is hard to get a bullet between them 
without cutting both circles. Also a ring 


that is so close to the size of the bullet is 
Doubtless this will 


too fine a graduation. 
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—BUT A MIGHTY HARD BULL TO HIT AT 
100 yarRDs 


be changed to a decimal or “ten” 
target with less fine graduations. 

The rifle must be under ten pounds, 
must have a three-pound trigger pull, and 
must not be fitted with sights containing 
glass, which of course takes in telescopes. 
Any other sight may be used. The ac- 
cepted patterns are the Stevens military 
type of single shot; the Winchester single 
shot .22 musket, and the Birmingham 
Small Arms Co. Martini, an arm that 
holds the world’s record for a ten-shot 
group at 100 yards—a quarter would 
touch every shot. 

The forestock is long and broad, giving 
the shooter a good handful for the left 
hand as he grips the rifle prone. The 
sling is usually that of the Government 
New Springfield, a good stout affair that 
will stand a pull of a hundred pounds or 
so and not cut into the arm. The hardest, 
most steady holding is necessary, even to 
hold the three-inch bull’s-eye, and to buck 
the game with some light-weight repeater, 
minus sling, is to waste good time—yours 
and that of somebody else who may want 
to shoot. 

The Englishmen, being first into this 
field, have us beaten in sights, but this 
will hardly last long. The Birmingham 
front and rear sights, costing less than 
$4.00, have many other patterns at present 
beaten to death at the price. 


center 


The rear sight has vernier adjustments 
for both wind and elevation with gradua- 
tions that equal % inch for each “min- 
ute” or mark on the sight leaf. The disc 
has six holes, giving the shooter his 
choice of six different sized apertures in 
the rear sight by merely revolving a 
milled-edge metal disc. 

It is of course mounted on the tang of 
the rifle, and there being no recoil, the 
shooter can get his eye right up to it and 
use a veritable needle hole through which 
to sight. 

Front sights are best of the tip-over 
type, giving one his choice between the 
aperture or ring sight, and the flat bar or 
perhaps the pinhead. The consensus of 
opinion favors the aperture front, a cir- 
cle that barely rings the bull’s-eye, show- 
ing a thin rim of white around it. 

The game presents all the difficulties 
of the big rifle game, save that the dis- 
turbing effect of wind is less and the re- 
coil is not present. Wind doping is not 


all forgotten and when the range length- 
ens out to 100 yards, as it probably will, 
the rifleman cannot at all forget the wind 
that blows. 


A ’SCOPE SAVES MUCH TARGET-CARRYING MACHINERY—TO SAY NOTHING OF A PIT Boy! 





Holding a rifle in this game is the 
greatest blow to one’s vanity that is pos- 
sible if the neophyte has been shooting a 
military rifle. Curses of ammunition, 
rifle, wind, mirage and marker, all be- 
come softened, and said long range shot 
blushes for himself when he finds that he 
cannot hold—just simply hold—a dinky 
.22 caliber rifle always closely enough to 
give him bull’s-eye with the same hold at 
1,000 yards. The military rifleman goes 
back to his long-range knitting in a very 
chastened frame of mind after a seance 
with the small rifle. 

Also there is no better game in the 
world for developing fine military rifle 
shots. The basic principles of holding 
and perfect trigger-pull are learned in a 
way that the big rifle never teaches, and 
from the .22 stage to proficiency with the 
big military rifle is the shortest possible 
step. The English bear witness most 
heartily to this. 

A good rifle and good long-rifle am- 
munition will put on half-inch groups at 
the 50-yard range. Once the shooter has 
settled upon a combination he knows is 
good, then he has but himself to blame 

















if his shots go where he does not hold 
them. 

All that is necessary is one rifle—to 
start with—and a level piece of ground 
sixty yards long and with a safe back- 
stop. Even this can be built quite easily 
with a sand-box and some sand or dirt 
inside of it. Ammunition costs but $2.40 
per thousand rounds for the very best 
sort—the Lesmok or Semismokeless. 
Twenty-four cents’ worth will carry you 
through two matches, sighting shots, 
record and all. A complete outfit of prac- 
tise and record targets costs but what the 
printer charges, $2.50 for the lot, and 
there are enough targets for a score of 
men to practise until the cows come home. 

No official club is necessary, no red 
tape, no permission from this, that and 
t’other highmuckymuck, just ten or a 
dozen fellows who like the game and will 
stay with it, a rifle properly fitted up, a 


ALL THE AIMING STUNTS OF THE LONG-RANGE MILITARY—BUT AT 100 YARDS 





range that anybody can rig up in an hour, 
some good ammunition—and you're in the 
race against the biggest and strongest 
clubs in the country. Not only in it, but 
with your chances good to land well up 
in the list when you get straightened out 
and learn the game. 

There is nothing in it for anybody, 
nothing but an honest desire to get the 
rifle-shooting game on a basis where it 
will amount to something besides an ad- 
junct of the National Guard, which in 
turn is pretty small potatoes if things ever 
come to a showdown against some other 
country. 

Why not get in the game? Frank J. 
Kahrs, 1502 H St. N. W., Washington, 
D. C., can guide your wobbling foot- 
steps into the right path, and help you 
put your native hamlet on the rifle-shoot- 
ing map. Can you not do as much as 
thousands of Englishmen have done? 


LOOK OUT FOR THAT SPECIAL TROUT FISHING NUMBER OF OURS NEXT 
MONTH. BESIDES A FLOCK OF CORKING PRIZE FISHING CONTEST STOR- 
IES WE WILL HAVE SOME FINE TROUT YARNS BY DR. WILLIAMS FOR THE 
EASTERN TROUT ANGLERS AND OTTO JONES FOR THE WESTERNERS. 
ALSO FIVE PRACTICAL ARTICLES FULL OF NEW “DOPE” BY LOUIS 


RHEAD, LADD PLUMLEY, PERRY FRAZER, AND OTHERS. 
NOT MISS ANY OF THIS—IF YOU ARE A PROGRESSIVE ANGLER |! 


YOU WILL 





ENDORSES FORESTER GRAVES’ ADDRESS 


HE Conservation Committee fully 
#3 endorsed the suggestions outlined in 

Chief Forester Graves’ address be- 
fore the American Forestry Association 
and directed that the address be printed 
in full in Fretp AND STREAM; also di- 
recting the sub-committee on the Adi- 
roridack Forests to prepare a program, in 
addition to that already laid out, ificluding 
suggestions outlined in the Graves address. 


NATIONAL PARKS 


It was reported that the bill creating the 
Estes or Rocky Mountain National Park 
had passed both houses of Congress and 
awaited the signature of the President. 
As this park is some 25 by 35 miles in 
area, it ought to make a valuable game 
refuge and scenic playground for the use 
of all citizens of the United States who 
happen to travel in Colorado. 

A bill establishing a waterproof project, 
in the proposed Grand Cafion National 
Park, at the foot of Bright Angel trail, 
was read in committee. It was found to 
contain so many commercial “jokers” as 
to justify extensive airing in the public 
press. This bill appears to be a thoroughly 
pernicious power-grabbing measure, typi- 
cal of this type of legislation. It leaves 
no discretion to the Secretary of the In- 
terior but directs him, subject to the ap- 
proval of a subordinate official, to lease 
water sites on government lands, reserva- 
tions and government monuments. The 
Committee resolved itself opposed to the 
bill and directed an active campaign 
against it to be begun at once. 


ACID PLANTS IN THE ADIRONDACKS 


Discussion upon the proposed permit by 
the New York Conservation Commission 
to private parties seeking to clean cut 
their lands in the Adirondacks and estab- 
lish acid plants thereon, brought out the 
fact that this case represents the first of 
many such permits which will follow if 


this one is granted. It appears that nearly 
all the large lumber interests in the sec- 
tion are proposing the same course of 
operation with regard to their hardwood 
lands. The Camp-Fire Club has written 
to the Conservation Commission regis- 
tering its disapproval of issuing such 
permits. 


THE STATUS OF THE ELK 


In regard to the danger to elk in Mon- 
tana, the Elk Committee reported that 
two ranch owners living in the Sun River 
district will shortly be in the city, with 
full data as to the situation in Montana, 
and that a conference will be had with 
them. After this conference a compre- 
hensive plan will be formulated to handle 
the situation. As regards distribution of 
the Jackson Hole elk, conditions there are 
much improved over former years, and 
the surplus animals are being distributed 
to other localities as fast as facilities will 
permit. 


An Epoch-Making Speech 


Address Before the American Forestry 
Banquet in New York, January 11, 1915 


THE ADIRONDACKS 


BY HENRY S. GRAVES 
Chief Forester, U. S. Forest Service. 


ITHIN recent years a new prin- 
W ciple has been introduced in the 

handling of public lands. For- 
merly the aim was to dispose of all public 
land as fast as possible. It is now recog- 
nized that while agricultural lands should 
be privately owned, there are certain 
classes of land whose handling vitally 
affects the interests of communities and 
the public at large, and over which for its 
own protection the public should retain 
control. It is now clear that our Federal 
Government made a mistake in turning so 
much of its mountain forest land over to 
private ownership. It was a grave mis- 
take for New Hampshire and other States 
to dispose of such forest lands as they 




















controlled at the headwaters of the sources 
of our rivers. The United States is now 
purchasing such lands in the Eastern 
mountains to safeguard the public benefits 
from the forests which will not be safe- 
guarded without the direct participation 
of the public itself in their protection and 
management. 

Here in New York State there is also 
a public-land problem of great importance, 
centering in the Adirondacks and Cat- 
skills, that control the sources of your 
great waterways. That the people recog- 
nize their direct interest in this problem is 
indicated by the wide discussion of it, the 
many thoughtful proposals, and by the 
very controversies. All are indications 
that the people will not be satisfied unless 
the State’s interests are fully protected in 
whatever final action may be taken. 

By wise forethought, some years ago a 
State Forest Preserve was established, 
comprising nearly two million acres. Of 
this the State owns about half, the rest 
being in private hands. Two distinct 
questions, therefore, must be worked out, 
the handling of the State property and 
the handling of the private lands within 
the boundaries of the preserve. In neither 
case has adequate provision been made 
to secure the results sought in establish- 
ing the preserve. The first problem is 
relatively simple, for the property is 
owned and controlled by the State, and 
it is only a question of providing authority 
and money adequately to protect it and 
develop it in the interests of the public. 
As yet there is not money enough to give 
it as complete protection from injury by 
fire. But even with greater annual ap- 
propriations for fire patrol the property 
will not be safe until the improvements 
are constructed that are fundamentally 
necessary for practicak protection. A 
city is not merely protected by the exist- 
ence of a competent fire department; there 
are numerous ordinances regarding fire 
streets to enable swift access to fire, and 
restrictions against accumulation of trash 
and use of inflammable materials of all 
kinds. 

During the past season the national 
forests were subjected to a hazard almost 
unequaled since they have been under ad- 
ministration. An extraordinary drought, 
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lasting in California several weeks longer 
than the usual four dry months and last- 
ing in'the Northwest over 70 rainless 
days, put the protective system to its 
greatest test. That over 6,000 fires were 
put out with a very small damage was due 
in part to the efficiency of a trained force, 
but fundamentally it was due to the roads, 
trails, fire lines, telephones, lookouts, and 
other improvements built in recent years. 
In 1910, our loss in the National Forests 
in timber alone was upwards of $15,000,- 
000. This year it was less than a half 
million because since 1910 we have built 
about 12,000 miles of additional trail, 
10,000 miles of new telephones, from 1,000 
miles to 2,000 of new roads, and many 
other improvements needed in fire protec- 
tion. The use of the Adirondacks will 
constantly increase; and you want it to 
increase. Unless the forest is developed 
to ensure protection, the hazard from fire 
will increase beyond control. So the first 
necessity is to provide for the construction 
of roads, trails, telephone lines, and other 
improvements. These will not only be a 
safeguard from fire; they will serve also 
to make the Forests more accessible and 
hence available to a greater using public. 
Certainly the prohibition against such 
development should be removed. And it 
seems to me that at the same time pro- 
vision should be made to increase the use 


of the Preserve by encouraging leasing of 


camp sites and permitting the use of fire- 
wood and other material necessary for 
recreation development. This is done in 
the National Parks. Why not in a State 
Park? 

The question of whether the State 
should sell its timber for commercial 
purposes brings up many other and dif- 
ferent considerations. It would be pos- 
sible to cut some of the timber in such 
a way as not to impair the scenic value 
of the Forest, or reduce its protective 
value to water resources; and a very sub- 
stantial revenue would result. This is 
being done in our National Forests to-day 
on many thousands of acres. I believe 
that ultimately this will be desirable in 
the Adirondacks. Whether now is the 
time to begin, I am not so certain. 
Personally I have not been convinced of 
the haste to make commercial sales of 
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State timber. It may be that it is wise to 
change the constitution and leave this 
question to the Legislature in order to 
provide for changing conditions during 
the 20-year intervals between constitu- 
tional conventions. But I have very 
grave question whether the State is ready 
immediately to inaugurate the policy of 
commercial cutting on a large scale. The 
State holdings have not yet been blocked 
out and the work could not be planned as 
intelligently as with a complete unit to 
handle. Conditions some years hence will 
permit a better silviculture than to-day. 
Fire protection is not yet adequately pro- 
vided for. Moreover I question further 
whether the people of the State feel that 
they want to sell their timber. Is it not 
after all primarily a question of public 
finance? The people should decide whether 
they are willing to expend the necessary 
money for taxes, protection and ad- 
ministration, with little money return, to 
ensure the public benefits from the forests 
in water resource protection and to main- 
tain a public playground. Personally I 
regard the returns in general public bene- 
fits as so great as to amply repay all that 
it now costs the State to maintain the 
Forest Preserve. At the same time the 
forest is increasing in value. The virgin 
stands are not increasing in volume, for 
growth and decay about balance, but they 
are increasing in value. The partially 
lumbered lands are increasing in volume, 
and, as the virgin stands, the timber is 
growing in money value. And some in- 
crease is taking place on the denuded 
lands, as the trees gradually creep in 
through natural reproduction. Is there 
then any immediate need of making 
commercial sales either because the 
State cannot afford the annual carrying 
charges or because of any industrial 
urgency ? 

Your greatest problem now is how to 
ensure such a management of private 
lands in the preserve that the State’s in- 
terests will be protected? We cannot ex- 
pect that private individuals will make 
investments merely to ensure public bene- 
fits. At the same time it is very difficult 
in practice for the State to contribute the 
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cost of the public requirements on lands 
handled privately and without public con- 
trol of any kind. Such an attempt usually 
means considerable advantage to the 
owner without assurance of adequate re- 
sults in public benefits for which the public 
would actually pay. In my judgment this 
question can be solved properly in the long 
run only by the State securing title and 
full control of those private lands in the 
preserves which are needed for public pro- 
tection. I believe that it would be entirely 
feasible to acquire, by negotiation and 
voluntary sale, a very large amount of 
this land, if there were a definite policy 
of continued purchases and a fund which 
could be used to make the purchases as 
opportunities present themselves. Much 
of the land could perhaps not be secured 
in its present condition except at great 
cost, but a great deal could be obtained 
subject to the reservation to the owners 
of the timber of greatest value. ° In short, 
the State could acquire the land in a 
reasonably good condition, just as is being 
done in many instances with the purchases 
by the Government under the Weeks law, 
where land is acquired subject to timber 
reservation. 

Meantime the greatest hazard in the 
Adirondacks is from cuttings which are 
leaving a great mass of inflammable 
debris. If there is to be any regulation of 
private cuttings the first point for action 
is in reducing the fire menace. Many dif- 
ficult legal questions arise, when an ef- 
fort is made to force some special forms 
of silviculture, merely to ensure a new 
crop of continuity of cover. But I do not 
know any constitutional objection to the 
principle that an owner may be prohibited 
from handling his property in such a way 
as to be a menace to the State property 
and the public interests that would be 
jeopardized by a destructive forest fire. 
My suggestion here is then really the 
same as in connection with the handling 
of State lands. The first needs in fire 
protection have not yet been met. Begin 
by providing for these needs. If they are 
adequately met, the solution of the silvi- 
culture and the esthetic problems will be 
comparatively simple. 
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ADRIFT WITH A DITTY-BAG NUT 


A RECORD OF THE TERRIBLE ADVENTURES OF A POOR CITY GUY CAST UPON THE SHORES OF 
A DESOLATE LAKE IN THE COMPANIONSHIP OF A COLLAPSIBLE PIE PLATE, A 
FEW SCANDALOUSLY BARE NECESSITIES OF LIFE AND A WILD MAN 


By ROBERT H. DAVIS 


INTRODUCTION 


HIS narrative is written in the in- 
i} terests of humanity, written in the 

hope that it may come under the 
eye of my fellow man and serve, per- 
chance, in some way to save him from 
a similar horrible fate. 

It is with no feelings of pride such as 
filled, for example, the breast of Dr. 
Cook, the intrepid discoverer of the North 
Pole, that I give this story to the world. 
I do it only after the most mature de- 
liberation, breathing the while a prayer 
that it will do more good than harm. It 
may contain a few trivial inaccuracies. 
But in the main it is as true and precise 
in every particular as the author is able 
to make it. 

I do not deem it necessary to supply 
affidavits nor to appeal to the American 
Geographical Society for support. There 
are occasions when one’s mere statement 
ought to be sufficient; when a single word, 
unadorned and stripped of all efforts at 
deception, must stand out luminous with 
truth. 

Let no reader mistake any part of this 
narrative to be funny. It is a gruesome 
and repellent recital of torture, unrelieved 
in the mind of the writer by one solitary 
ray of joy. The unhappy DeSoto, who 
discovered the Mississippi and left his 
body in its restless tide; the wasted Bal- 
boa, standing on the shores of the Pacific 
and taking his pay out of the sunshine 
that fell like gold upon his armor; the 
battered Cortez, receiving the double- 
cross in Mexico; Lewis and Clark, stag- 
gering to and fro between Oregon and 
Council Bluffs; Theodore Roosevelt, 
hunting for a Bull Moose on Woodrow 
Wilson’s private estate, have nothing 


whatever on me when it comes to pain 
and suffering. 

I still bear the scars carved upon my 
soul and body of that hideous afternoon. 


A DASH INTO THE UNKNOWN 


“Clear Lake, Me., July 28, 1914.—A 
cloudless day. Not a ripple stirred the 
bosom of the pond.. The whole world 
was at peace. No sound broke the si- 
lence except the occasional plash of a 
black bass leaping into the ozone and 
throwing a back somersault in the shadow 
of the overhanging foliage. A kingfisher, 
dropping apparently from the clouds, 
struck the water full-breasted, pronged 
a minnow and dashed back to his watch- 
towers in a shower of rainbows. 

Idly I lay dreaming where I had thrown 
myself among the fragrant ‘ferns and 
wildflowers. 

A footfall sounded in the bracken. My 
ear, attuned to woodcraft and the strange 
noises of the forest, had not deceived 
me. I rose to greet a stranger who came 
trudging through the verdant drapery 
with the easy stride of an outdoor man. 

He was thin of countenance, sparse of 
body, but tremendously well put together. 
A pair of blue eyes nestled under 
shaggy brows. The mouth was firm and 
straight, the nose long and thin. His 
hair was set well back from his fore- 
head. His complexion was ruddy and 
rich as the autumn tints. His bearing 
was that of a conqueror—a sort of War- 
ren Hastings, the brave Briton who did 
so much for England outside of it. He 
wore knickerbockers, a pair of sturdy 
walking-shoes, an olive outing shirt, with 
a multi-colored silk handkerchief for a 
graceful neckpiece. He wore no hat. 








WARREN HASTINGS, SOLE SURVIVOR OF THE 
DITTY-BAG DISCIPLES—-HE POISONED ALL 
THE REST 


I gave him cordial welcome after for- 
giving him mentally for interrupting my 
day-dreams. 

Over his right shoulder hung a small 
waterproof bag about eight inches wide 
and six inches deep. Inserted into the 
back -of this bag, next to his body, 
was an old-fashioned case-knife edged 
on both sides and ground to a sharp 
point. 

“Which way, stranger?” I inquired. 

“Nowhere in particular,” he answered. 
“Just roaming around through the woods 
studying the trees, looking at the mosses 
and polishing off a twenty-mile walk, 
more or less. Fine timber about here.” 
His eyes wandered through the noble 
forest of larch, hemlock, spruce, birch 
and poplar. “I see you are one of us,” 
he continued, as his glance fell upon a 
small, double-edged woodman’s brush- 
hatchet that I had driven into a nearby 
white birch tree. “Here’s where we put 
up the ditty-bag.” He removed the kit 
from his shoulder and hung it over the 
axe. 

“T don’t get you, Bill,” said I, my face 
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indicating that his cryptic observation 
was beyond me. 

“Why? 1 supposed every woodsman 
knew the ritual of the ditty-bag.” 

“Well, I don’t, for one,’ I ventured, 
with an appealing look. 

“Simplest thing in the world,” he con- 
tinued. “Every outdoor man of any ex- 
perience carries in the ditty-bag all that 
is necessary to sustain life and to make 
a journey across the continent. When 
he halts on the march for the night he 
sinks his tomahawk into a tree, hangs his 
ditty-bag across the blade and makes him- 
self comfortable. Don’t you carry one?” 

I made bold to inform him that I was 
stopping at a boarding-hose about a mile 
down the shore of the lake which was 
good enough for me to halt at when I 
was in the halting business. 

“I wouldn’t be caught dead in one,” 
he replied. “They’re not fit to live in.” 

“Why, cull?” I queried, with a touch 
of indignation. 

“Too civilized. Too much luxury. Bad 
ventilation. Snide grub. Only city men 
hang around those joints. I’m a child 
of nature. Do you see that bag hanging 
there? It contains the whole smear. It 
carries cooking utensils, fishing-tackle, 
medicine——” 

“Oh, you do get sick occasionally.” 

“Not me. I have medicine in case I 
run across some poor metropolitan boob 
whose health is on the bum. I never 
paid a doctor’s bill in my life.” 

I never paid a doctor myself unless 
forced to; but that was none of his affair, 
so I kept my mouth shut. 

“Ask for something necessary to com- 
fort and I’ll take it right out of that little 
bag hanging over the tomahawk there. 
Just name anything you want, and if I 
haven’t got it, it doesn’t exist.” His con- 
fidence in that ditty-bag was magnificent. 

I offered him my tobacco pouch. “I 
never borrow anything,” was his rejoin- 
der, as he produced the makings of a 
brown-paper cigarette and rolled it deftly. 

“Have a match?” I asked, hoping that 
he would permit me the privilege of some 
small courtesy. Straightway he dove into 
his kit and fished out a box of flint 
and tinder from which he made his fire. 

“Now, if you don’t mind,” he babbled 
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along, “I’ll snake a couple of bass out 
of this lake and throw a meal into you 
that will make your hair curl. Where’s 
the best fishing?” 

Inasmuch as I wanted to see how this 
cove worked under normal conditions, I 
took him through the woods to a little 
bay where the small-mouth red-eye was 
an easy proposition from the shore. He 
carried his ditty-bag and I carried my 
tomahawk. Along the march he cut a 
willow rod, trimmed it artistically with 
his case-knife and was ready for business 
by the time we got to the rocks. Here 
he opened the mysterious bag and let me 
gaze into its vitals. It looked more like 
a junk-shop than anything I ever saw. 
From its recesses he extracted a hank of 
fishline and a sinker. With a piece of 
rotten hemlock he fashioned a float. His 
next imitation consisted of resurrecting 
from the dark confines of the ditty-bag 
a rusty snell hook upon which he impaled 
a perfectly good grasshopper. He liked 
his work very much. 

“If that isn’t a high-class, up-to-date 
fishing outfit I’ll eat it,’ he commented, 
walking out on a fallen tree which 
stretched far into the pool. I don’t think 
he ever took any prizes in a bait-casting 
contest in Madison Square Garden, but 
he managed to get his line out somehow 
or other; after which he jabbed the wil- 
low rod into the dead branches and re- 
turned shoreward to await further devel- 
opments. In the meantime he went deeper 
into the ditty-bag and brought forth some- 
thing that looked very much like a sau- 
sage wrapped in canvas. 

“What do you call that?” I asked. 

“Pea soup, concentrated pea soup, carry- 
ing a high percentage of bacon and its 
own pepper and salt. There’s enough 
there to feed six men~six days, three 
plates of soup a day for each man; 
eighteen plates of soup a day in all; one 
hundred and eight plates of pea soup per 
week. Can you beat it? You cannot!” 

From the ditty-bag he then handed out 
what resembled a collapsible pie-plate, 
the which, when opened, contained two 
other plates, making three in all. Count 
‘em! The handle was detachable and 
seemed to be a combination of knife, fork, 
spoon and monkey-wrench. 
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Presto! He produced four steel rods, 
each eight inches in length. These he 
drove into the ground so as to make a 
four-inch square. Next he gathered some 
dried birchbark and a few chips and 
started a roaring fire with his tinder-box. 
He snatched a pan of fresh water from 
the lake, set his pie-plate over the fire, 
shook a few pinches of dust from his 
canvas sausage, and sat down to let na- 
ture take its course, keeping a weather 
eye out on his bass tackle. 

Suddenly the float went under. In- 
stantly the child of nature made a Honus 
Wagner getaway from the home plate and 
slid out on the log with an agility that 
was truly commendable. I have seen 
some deft angling in my day, but I never 
saw anybody who could yank a bass out 
of his native heath and hurl him back 
into the timbers like this prototype of 
Warren Hastings. It must be a great 
surprise to a good, game black bass to 
bite a grasshopper and the next instant 
find himself doing a Zeppelin at a sixty- 
foot elevation in a spruce-laden atmos- 
phere. 

The bold outdoor man pounced upon 
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“HERE'S WHERE WE PUT UP THE DITTY-BAG” 


his prey without any prologue whatever, 
kicked him twice behind the ears and 
then flashed the trusty case-knife for the 
finishing stroke. In one minute he had 
that fish cleaned and ready for the pan. 
During the interval] the pie-plate range had 
heated up and the pea soup was singing 
a merry roundelay in effervescent ecstasy. 
Much to my astonishment it began to 
thicken up and presently assumed the pro- 
portions, characteristics and quality of a 
first-class kite paste; after which it was 
set to one side on some hot coals and 
allowed to simmer. 

“What do you intend to fry your fish 
in?” I inquired rather impatiently, with 
the secret hope that the ditty-bag dope 
was about to go bang. 

“Salt pork,” he replied with that bra- 
vado common to the gambler with a card 
up his sleeve. “Here it is, wrapped up 
in the oil-silk.” He made a few passes 


all same Ching Ling Foo and flashed a 
strip of salt pork upon his bewildered 
spectator. Its close resemblance to a hunk 
cut out of a cork bath-mat must not be 





THIS IS NOT A CHIMPANZEE WALKING ON HIS HANDS——-IT’S A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF 
WARREN HASTINGS COOKING A DITTY-BAG BANQUET WITH BOTH HANDS AND BOTH FEET 














considered here, because it really was 
pork—that is to say, it was once! At all 
events, it greased the pan, and the fish 
sizzled when it hit it. 

In the third pan my frontiersman made 
some tea out of what looked to me like 
brick dust. It might have been plain, 
ordinary rust from the junk which made 
up the contents of the bag. I suppose in 
a crisis this adventurer would have called 
it coffee or probably cocoa. Anyhow, it 
stained the water and when poured did 
not defy the laws of gravitation. 

“Sugar ?” 

I expected him to ask “Milk or cream?” 
also. But he stopped at the saccharine, 
and I nodded my head. “You’re on.” 

He made another jab and flashed a 
small leather case containing three minia- 
ture bottles, from one of which he shook 
an infinitesimal white substance into the 
palm of his hand. “Say, bo, there’s 
enough sweetening substance in this bot- 
tle to make a barrel of lemonade. You 
wouldn’t believe it, would you?” 

“Certainly,” I answered. “I'd believe 
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anything you told me. What’s in the other 
bottles ?” 

“Ah! Now you're talking. In No. 2 
a chemical mixture in a concentrated 
form; enough to develop three hundred 
photographs. And here in No. 3 is a 
tabloid arsenic compound to tan the skin 
of a black bear.” 

“How can you tell them apart?” 
I inquired, not having a stomach that 
could handle these three dopes at 
once. 

“By their color,” he said. 

I promised myself right there that I 
would let him swig the first cup of tea 
for fear that he might be color-blind. In 
the meantime the bass continued to burn, 
notwithstanding the fact that he turned 
it over three times alone, while the pea 
soup settled down into the unmistakable 
texture of a first-class, A-1 Portland 
cement. I don’t know just when it passed 
from the kite-paste into the stone age; 
but it was some masquerader. 

The moment for banqueting was upon 
us. Warren selected two large skunk- 
cabbage leaves from an adjoining bog, 
upon which he dished up the fish. Then, 
with his patent spoon, he split the soup 
into two portions—cracked it, I mean. 

“Help yourself out of your side of 
the plate.” 

Unabashed, I went for the soup course 
first. It should have been served with 
a cold chisel. 

“How does it taste?” he inquired. 

“Tt is difficult to say,” I responded, cast- 
ing the ethics of hospitality to the wind. 
“There is a suggestion of salt-water soap 
about it, but I get on the aftermath a 
remote tinge of gun oil. I don’t know 
whether it is Three-in-One or just plain 
sperm. Can’t you clean a pistol with 
Worcestershire ?” é 

Warren was too well bred to argue 
with me and so let the observation pass. 
Personally he didn’t seem to care any- 
thing about the subject of flavoring so 
long as he had something to eat. Once 
again he flipped the bass for its finishing 
brown and slid a half portion on my cab- 
bage leaf. No outdoor man of standing 
can afford to decline bass at any time. 
Therefore, I passed up the soup and made 
overtures to the fish. 
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“Wait a moment,” counseled my host. 
“I forgot the salt.” 

In the depths of his miniature ware- 
house he located a small, flat tin box. 
The fact that it contained quinine instead 
of salt is a mere detail. He shook some 
on the fillet. 

For the next five minutes Warren 
Hastings was occupied with spitting black 
bass and apologies all over the landscape. 
In his confusion he knocked over the tea, 
a performance that awakened my deepest 
gratitude. He was perfectly willing to 
brew another dose, but I protested on the 
ground that the pea soup was rich enough 
to support human life in any climate. 
Secretly it was my intention to make a 
forced march back to the boarding-house, 
upon which he had looked with such dis- 
dain, and eat a plate of up-State Maine 
hash, with some rough army beans on the 
side, and, if possible, an entire New Eng- 
land pie. 

The pangs of hunger had begun to 
gnaw at my vitals. Around me lay the 
contents of the ditty-bag, while the smol- 
dering fire, stricken by the tidal wave of 
pungent Oolong, gave off a stale aroma. 
The pea soup was hardening with the 
rapidity of plaster of Paris. 

I suggested that we clean up the dishes 
and start back over the trail for a square 
meal in the jurisdiction of the living white 
races. I explained to my host that I was 
strong for ditty-bag chow, but, having 
worked in an office all my life, was unac- 
customed to violence at the table and was 
prone to indigestion unless I paid some 
attention to regularity in my diet. 

“T will admit,” replied the culinary nut 
who had so valiantly offered to practise 
his simple arts upon me, “that this dinner 
hasn’t been what you might call a big suc- 
cess. It is due to conditions over which 
I have no control. I have been on the 
road now for two months and my stock 
of provisions is running low. You should 
have seen me when I left Deal Beach, 
New Jersey. I had everything in its place 
and the whole kit weighed five and one- 
half pounds.” 

“And you never really get hungry for 
good home cooking?” I asked of him. “A 
large stew, for instance, with real pota- 
toes and onions and big parsnips swim- 
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“a RED-CHEEKED GIRL BLEW A RESONANT 
BLAST ON THE TIN HORN OF DESTINY ” 


ming around in the gravy? Or a nice 
brown pot-roast, with a splash of creamy 
mashed potatoes stacked up on one side 
and some yellow turnips steaming in the 
foreground ?” 

He spit out another tongue-full of qui- 
nine and fixed his eye on the cold, imper- 
turbable pea soup with an expression of 
malignant hatred. 

“Don’t you ever sit down in the quiet 
of the woods,” I continued, “and speculate 
on the beauties of an old-fashioned bread 
pudding with raisins stuck in the custard? 
Haven’t you ever awakened at night and 
visualized a pumpkin pie, with a slab of 
cheese leaning against the crust 4 

Warren pulled up the four pegs that 
constituted his cooking apparatus and 
hurled them with muttered curses into the 
ditty-bag. 

“How about a plate of home-made ice 
cream smothered in preserved peaches?” 
I urged. “Or a chocolate cake, with frost- 
ing made out of real sugar and fresh 
eggs——” 

Warren rose from the wreckage of his 
gastronomic nightmare and gazed into the 


deep recesses of the woodland. I felt thar 
I had gone too far in my description of 
the Lucullan joys. Silence would have 
been more becoming; but it was too late 
to undo my dastardly work. 

He stood before me as one stricken, his 
empty belly craving the surcease of a 
square meal. The bitterness of quinine 
lay upon his dry tongue. 

It would have been an ill-considered ac- 
tion on my part to dwell at any greater 
length upon the misfortunes through which 
we had just passed. Kindness and charity 
seemed especially apropos under the cir- 
cumstances. So, therefore, I went to his 
side, humming a blithe tune, hooked my 
arm in his, and gently urged him south- 
ward in the direction of the Chow House. 

“Come,” said I, “while there is yet time, 
before the sun has fallen behind yon 
western peaks, and we will hie ourselves 
to the Elysian fields where experiments 
are no longer made, into the charmed 
mystic shrine of substantiality and whole- 
some food visible to the naked eye.” 

Apparently my importunings fell upon 
deaf ears, although the great explorer 
made no protest against my insistence. 
Once he hesitated and cast an appealing 
eye behind him toward Camp Disaster. 

“How about bringing the ditty-bag?” 
His voice was soft and coaxing. 

“Don’t!” said I, with a touch of sar- 
casm. “It needs air.” I accelerated his 
movement and finally came into a zone 
of that delicate aroma which emanates 
from burning wood performing heroic 
functions in a cook-stove. 

Warren. Hastings elevated his nostrils 
to the wind and sniffed a solo. The subtle 
perfume of broiling porterhouse floated 
through the lambent air. I, too, sensed it. 
The moment for action had arrived. 

What must have been the sensation of 
the first man to smell grilled meat? But 
this is not the moment to deal with the 
unimportant details of the misty past. 

Warren set himself for a hundred-yard 
dash as soon as he could determine the 
direction whence came the eau de cologne 
of home cooking. 

What was that! 

Rich and harmonious through the qua- 
king aspen floated an echo that fell like 
a benediction upon my ears. 

















“Did you hear it?” exclaimed Warren, 
his voice pulsing. 

On the wings of the woodland zephyr it 
came to us again, loud in its reverberating 
splendor. 

“Tt’s the dinner horn,” I shouted. 

“Lead me to it!” shrieked the apostle 
of the ditty-bag. And straightway, with 
an alacrity that would have made Tom 
Longboat look like a paralytic, he busted 
through the bracken, mounted the steps 
leading to the camp dining-room, and 
staggered into paradise. 

Any effort to describe the uncontrol- 
lable frenzy with which he plowed into 
the eats would serve only to display my 
complete inability to grapple with a drama 
utterly beyond my pen. It is enough to 
say that upon that day and date a tor- 
nado, so to speak, swept through the ban- 
quet hall of a certain camp in the Maine 
woods, blew everything out of the dining- 
room, and knocked a hole in the icebox 
that has never since been filled. 

I draw the veil upon the spectacle, leav- 
ing my readers to visualize as best they 
may the greatest food-juggling perform- 
ance in the history of the world. 

* * * * ** 

Night had fallen. 

With his pipe comfortably filled and the 
gutta-percha clamped between his front 
teeth, Warren sat on the veranda of my 
cabin and gazed at the stars. We talked 
of the starving Franklin Expedition, the 
Greely trek, the march of Father Juni- 
pero through the Northern wilderness, 
and other great human dramas in which 
starvation played a conspicuous part. 
Warren compared those unhappy pioneers 
with himself. 

“They must have had a hell of a time. 
Hunger is a terrible thing.” His voice 
trailed away as the drowsiness of satiety 
came upon him. His head fell gently 
upon his breast. Slowly he knocked the 
ashes from his pipe, stood up, waved adieu 
to the Milky Way, and staggered to the 
hay. 

I followed shortly thereafter, thanking 
whatever gods there be that I had been 
chosen to rescue this poor ditty-bag nut in 
the most awful hour of his tragic exist- 
ence. 

I struck a plain, every-night safety 
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match, held it aloft, and gazed on his 
recumbent figure gracefully sprawled over 
a bunk to which he seemed to be soldered. 
The voice of a whip-poor-will echoed 
through the distant treetops. Peace hov- 
ered over the world. 

Thank God there is no copyrignt on 
sleep! 

* * * * * 

On the morrow, about four o'clock, I 
woke up to find the poor boob bending 
over a fireplace blowing softly on some 
hot coals underneath a little basin of 
birch-bark in which he was trying to boil 
pea soup without burning the utensil. 

What’s the use! 

There are certain kinds of lunatics upon 
whom civilization has no influence. The 
ditty-bag nut is one of them. 

Again I turned into my pillows for ad- 
ditional slumber. At six I reawakened. 
The wild man was still breathing upon the 
coals. I estimate that it would have taken 
two years to warm the pannikin of pea 
soup at the rate Warren Hastings was 
exhaling his precious breath. 


se oe 





















“THERE ARE CERTAIN KINDS OF LUNATICS 
UPON WHOM CIVILIZATION HAS NO INFLU- 
ENCE—THIS IS ONE OF THEM” 
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I coughed. He turned a soot-smeared 
face upon me and smiled. Once before, 
in a New Jersey insane asylum, I saw a 
similar expression upon the face of a man 
who thought he had discovered perpetual 
motion. 

Right here I resolved that I would 
grapple with him and make it a death 
struggle, not caring especially who died 
first. However, Fate, in the person of a 
red-cheeked girl, stepped out on the din- 
ing-room veranda and blew a resonant 
blast on the tin horn of destiny. 
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Saved! 

A tense, dramatic moment melted into 
a material human equation, and Warren 
Hastings passed almost somnambulisti- 
cally out of my cabin into the adjoining 
breakfast-room without washing his 
face. 

By eight o’clock he had made his adieus 
and returned to his ditty-bag. Out of its 
depths he secured a Ford car, into which 
he leapt with the agility of a mountain 
goat and sped away. 

I’m a goat, too. 


AMERICAN GAME BIRDS 


XV.—The Western Quail and Grouse 
BY CHAS. ASKINS 


Illustrations by Courtesy of the American Museum of Natural History, N. Y. 


IHE Editor wishes me to do more 
T shooting and less talking in a sub- 

sequent series of articles, hence he 
says this is to be my omnibus number on 
American Game Birds. I thought omnibus 
meant an old-fashioned, fat-sided vehicle, 
used to carry old-fashioned, fat-sided men 
and women to the depot when I was a boy, 
so I had to look the word up in the Sears- 
Roebuck catalogue. I found that the 
word omnibus is compounded of omni 
(the end) and bustard, a species of 
grouse, so the editor was perfectly justified 
in calling this my omnibus number, the 
end of the birds. 

I find by consulting competent authori- 
ties, however, that I have not yet reached 
the end of all American game birds, hav- 
ing still to treat some forty species of 
quail, grouse and ptarmigan, but I have 
the same regard for the word of the Edi- 
tor that the newly converted darkey had 
for the Bible. 

It seems the pastor was asking his con- 
vert questions by way of measuring the 
extent of the penitent man’s faith. “Sam,” 
the reverend man queried, “the Bible says 
Jonah swallowed a whale and had him in 
his stomach six days befo’ he could git 
him out; do you believe dat?” “Co’s I 
beleebs it,” declared Sam. “Fact am, 
pahson, since I done got ’ligion, I beleebs 


eber’ daim lie dat Bible says!” 
here with the Editor. 

Not being able to handle forty species 
of birds in three thousand words, I have 
selected what I consider the more im- 
portant of them to an Eastern sportsman, 
giving Latin and common names, together 
with brief descriptions, a paragraph on 
habits, and a brief account of where the 
birds may be found. 


Same way 


THE CaNnapIAN Spruce Grouse (Cana- 
chites canadensis) 


This bird belongs to the order of gal- 
line, family tetraonide, sub-family tetra- 
onine (grouse), genus canachites, species 
canadensis. He is variously termed spruce 
grouse, Canada grouse, swamp partridge, 


and black grouse. Perhaps his most com- 
mon title is that which I have used at the 
head of this article, Canadian Spruce 
Grouse. 

The spruce grouse is a true Canadian 
bird, though a few are found in Northern 
Maine and Montana, and a near cousin, 
the Franklin grouse, replaces him in our 
Northwestern mountain States. The 
present habitat of this bird extends from 
Northern Maine way up to the northern 
limits of spruce timber, well within the 
Arctic Circle. 

Perhaps even more than the ruffed 





THE SAGE HEN 


grouse the Canadian is entitled to be 
termed a “woods bird,” for while the 


partridge comes out into the open and on 
the farms to feed sometimes, the spruce 
grouse never leaves the depths of the 


forest. Not only does he love the forest 
but he prefers the most impenetrable parts 
of it, having his home in swamp and bog 
and densest evergreens. Furthermore, he 
is more markedly a tree bird than is the 
partridge or any other grouse. When 
flushed he almost invariably takes refuge 
in the branches of a tree, and in winter 
may remain there, eating and sleeping, 
snug and warm, days and nights at a time. 

His tree dwelling habits are little to the 
liking of the sportsmen, but it is inferred 
that time, education in the ways of the 
white man, and experience with a gun, 
may show him the error of depending on 
the limb of a tree for safety, whereupon 
he will trust rather to his wings and be- 
come a first-rate game bird. Mr. Walter 
H. Rich thinks that the future history of 
this bird will be very similar to that of the 
ruffed grouse in the past. In the begin- 
ning the ruffed grouse was no less tame 
than the Canadian is now, but he learned 
and so will the spruce partridge. 


At present the spruce grouse is little 
hunted by wingshots since his habitat is 
in the big game regions, where the men 
who visit his home grounds do so for the 
sake of game larger than grouse. How- 
ever, when the ruffed grouse are pretty 
much gone and the last of the prairie 
chickens have been shot, we may con- 
fidently expect the Canadian spruce grouse 
to afford fine sport for many succeeding 
generations. It is confidently predicted 
that a hundred years from now this bird 
will be among the most highly appreciated 
of American grouse. 

Like the ruffed grouse, the spruce par- 
tridge is non-migratory. Wherever he 
finds a summer home, there he remains 
throughout the winter, differing in this 
respect from his relative, the. Franklin 
grouse, which migrates up and down the 
mountains. In summer our Canadian 
feeds on berries, insects and fruits, his 
flesh being then equally palatable with 
that of the partridge; but in winter, 
forced to a diet of spruce buds, he natu- 
rally acquires considerable spruce flavor. 

In appearance this bird is more par- 
tridge-like than is the ruffed grouse, being 
shorter, square and blocky, with move- 
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ments in walking, running and flying 
similar to those of a bob-white quail. His 
general color scheme is a dusky, bluish 
gray, with barrings and mottlings of black. 
His breast is black, black beneath the 
throat, and black tail with orange tips. 
Between the black of the throat and that 
of the breast is a white bar extending 
from eye to eye. The foregoing applies 
to the cock, the hen being marked much 
like a ruffed grouse. Should the gunner 
bag a grouse with a black breast, black 
tail, black under the chin, with a bit of 
naked vermilion skin above the eye, white 
“standing” collar, legs feathered to the 
toes, he can safely decide it to be a Cana- 
dian spruce grouse. e 


THe WILLow Grouse (Lagopus lagopus) 


As shown by his Latin name, lagopus, 
the willow grouse belongs to the tribe of 
ptarmigans, the only member I shall have 
space to mention in these articles. He 
has the ptarmigan characteristic of a coat 
changing from dark to light in winter, and 
he is feathered like an owl clean down to 
his toenails. In winter his coat is pure 
white, except the tail, which is black bor- 
dered with white, and the black wing 
primaries. The summer coat is grouse- 
like, a mixture of white, red, brown and 
black, but since they molt three times a 
year, doing it gradually, they at times 
have a most mottled appearance, no two 
in precisely the same coat. 

The willow grouse is said to have the 
widest range of any of the grouse family, 
occupying all northern Canada, much of 
Alaska, and extending thence into Asia 
and northern Europe. He belongs to the 
prairie division of the grouse clan, pre- 
ferring the open barrens and almost tree- 
less regions of the Arctic to the heavy 
forests farther south, though in winter he 
retreats to the borders of the timber. In 
winter these fowl live on the buds of the 
swamp willow and other dwarf vegeta- 
tion, hence his name. 

An odd thing about the willow grouse 
is that, living so much of his time in the 
Arctic night, he has acquired more or less 
nocturnal habits, feeding very early in the 
morning and late in the evening, and 
sometimes all night. In the middle of a 
summer day he takes his ease, getting into 
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the shade of rock or tree, and showing a 
great partiality for a snowbank if he can 
find one. Winter visitors to the Arctic re- 
gions can have the rare experience of 
wing-shooting grouse in the middle of the 
night. 

I am paying particular attention to the 
willow grouse here, because I think that 
some time in the future he is to become 
a great American game bird. Really this 
chap is in all essentials much of an Arctic 
prairie chicken. He lies well to dog and 
gun, has strong scent, remains in the open, 
is powerful in flight though less noisy 
than a pinnated grouse, his numbers com- 
pare well with those of the chicken in an 
early day, and in all respects except that 
of accessibility he appears to equal our 
prairie grouse as a game bird. Moreover, 
owing to his migratory habits, his breed- 
ing grounds far to the north of any arable 
land, his numbers and general inaccessi- 
bility, he will remain with us long after 
the chicken and the partridge are gone. 

This bird squats and hides even more 
closely than does a chicken or partridge, 
being in this respect much like a bob-white 
quail. This gamy trick makes him a fine 
bird to work dogs on; in fact, it is often 
difficult to flush him without the aid of a 
dog. Though migratory and accustomed 
to traveling long distances, his bursts of 
flight when flushed are shorter than those 
of the chicken—more like those of an 
English partridge. He is not much larger 
than an English partridge, either. 

In that good time coming, when every 
species of game in the Unitel States will 
be under the jurisdiction of Uncle Sam, 
and all Canadian game will be protected 
by the Central Dominion Government, 
with reciprocity between the two coun- 
tries and no license to pay except govern- 
ment license, I am anticipating that thou- 
sands of American sportsmen, Canadian 
no less, will make annual outing trips to 
the barren grounds of the North. They 
will not be big-game hunters, either, but 
bird hunters in search of spruce partridges 
and ptarmigan or willow grouse. 


Tae Bue QuaIL 


The blue quail belongs to the order 
galling, family tetraonide, subfamily per- 
dicing, genus laphortyx, of which I shall 
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mention three species—californicus (val- 
ley quail), californicus valicola (Califor- 
nia valley quail), and gambeli (Gambel’s 
partridge), or Arizona quail. 

All these are typical blue quail, so much 
alike that the ordinary observer would 
consider them one and the same bird. 
Should the bird gunner, anywhere in the 
Southwest from New Mexico westward 
to the coast, shoot a bird of a general 
slaty-blue color, with topknot composed of 
six feathers which stand up and roach 
forward, the cock having a black head 
with white markings—a bird which runs 
in the half-erect attitude of a wild turkey; 
runs about as fast and as far as a wild 
turkey, too—he can safely conclude it is a 
blue quail, at least a member of the genus 
laphortyx. In California they call him the 
valley quail, in Arizona the Arizona quail 
or the California quail, in New Mexico 
the Mexican quail—all doubtless pretty 
much the same bird, with minor differ- 
ences engendered by habit and habitat. 

The general characteristics of the blue 
quail are that he can exist in an arid coun- 
try unsuited to bob white; that he prefers 
to run in seeking safety, though, again like 
the wild turkey, he will squat and hide 
when he strikes suitable cover, and when 
he does hide he stays there until tramped 
up. He is strong of wing, affording splen- 
did shooting when once the bevies are 
broken and scattered. Lastly, he has the 
habit of collecting in packs like the prai- 
rie chicken in place of remaining in bevies, 
as is the custom of the genus bob white. 

A difference of opinion exists as to the 
“gunning” qualities of the blue quail. The 
Eastern sportsman, accustomed to shoot- 
ing bob whites, reviles him bitterly be- 
cause of his tendency to run and keep 
running and the way he torments a good 
dog, but your true Western man swears 
by the game blue fellows, nor will he have 
it that a finer game bird ever existed. 
Talk to a Coast man of the valley quail 
and you will instantly get a line on 
whether he is a real native son or merely 
grafted stock from the East. When every- 
thing is said for and against, there are 
undoubtedly times, places, and opportuni- 
ties when the finest possible sport can be 
had from a well-scattered flock of blue 
quail—it matters nothing whether they are 
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called valley quail, California quail, or 
Mexican quail. 

Ornithologists explain that the greatest 
difference in the three species mentioned 
lies, not in appearance, but in habits and 
habitat. The valley quail prefers the 
good cover of the Coast Range valleys 
from San Francisco northward, while the 
California valley quail is partial to the 
high, rolling, thinly clad foothills of the 
mountains of Southern California. The 
Gambel’s partridge, though, they claim, is 
quite a different bird, an abominable run- 
ner—this principally because he has no 
place to hide in. Doubtless they differ- 
entiate and decide much on the points that 
the old planter did in slavery days. 

The story goes that a very light mulatto, 
who posed as a white man, was jerked up, 
and the planter was to decide whether thie 
fellow was white or black. The “major” 
looked at the culprit closely and ex- 
claimed: “Ha, hum—looks like a nigger !” 
Then the old slave-owner went closer and 
took a good smell. “Ha, hum—smells like 
a nigger, too! Turn him loose and let’s 
see him run. Ha! Runs like a nigger, 
too—and he is a nigger! Put the dogs 
after him! Ketch uim!! Whoo-ee! 
Sic! Sic!” 


Tue Sace Hen (Centrocercus urophasia- 
nus) 


Considering the wild turkey a pheasant, 
this is the largest of our American grouse 
and by far the stateliest grouse in the 
world. He is a lordly fellow in his 
mountain fastness, a proud, high-stepping 
highlander, a trophy for the veteran wing 
shot. 

The birds when young lie well to a dog 
and afford the very finest wing shooting. 
Neither is a two-thirds-grown sage chick- 
en bad eating, but after he has been forced 
to a diet of sage leaves one winter, the 
jig is up—not such good eating any more 
unless a man has acquired a strong taste 
for old-fashioned sage sausage. 

I fear we will never be able to wean 
the sage cock from his diet of sage leaves, 
for he has no gizzard like other gallina, 
but, instead, the stomach of an animal, 
say a cow—a stomach well adapted to 
digesting grasses and leaves. No matter 
whether I ate him or not—and I never did 
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care a tinker for game birds to eat, any- 
how—lI had rather bag a great old sage 
cock than any game bird in America, not 
excepting the wild turkey. 

A hundred years ago sage chickens were 
found on the tablelands of the Rockies, 
ranging as far east as the middle of Ne- 
braska, but Wyoming marks their east- 
ward limits to-day. From Wyoming their 
habitat extends westward through the 
Rockies to the Sierra Nevada Mountains. 


Tue Massena Partripce (Cyrtonyx 
montezuma ) 


Of the different species of American 
quail, far the greater number are found 
exclusively in Mexico and adjacent States 
of the Union. Despite the game laws, 
steadily becoming more strict, and the 
ultimate protection of all game to be ex- 
tended by the United States Government, 
both small and large game are bound to 
decrease in this country. Forests will be 
cleaned up if not cleaned out, and the 
partridge must go; and fencerows, briar 
patches, and quail cover generally must 
disappear as farms become restricted in 
area, together with the intensive system of 
agriculture rendered imperative by the 
necessity of producing food for an aug- 
mented population. At present there are 
few States where good quail shooting can 
be obtained, and in these only in restricted 
districts. I believe it can be safely as- 
serted that in the entire country we have 
no more than half the quail now that we 
had in 1900. 

The solution of the small-game shooter’s 
problem of finding game to shoot at—the 
large-game shooter’s problem, too—is to 
turn to Canada and Mexico—Canada for 
the Eastern sportsman, Mexico for the 
Western. In the day to come, when the 
Mexican revolutionist has finally starved 
himself into a peaceable frame of mind 
and is willing to welcome American 
sportsmen and earn an honest dollur by 
acting as guide or host, we can confidently 
expect Northern Mexico to become a 
great American shooting ground. 

Of the numerous species of quail found 
in Mexico, and to some extent in New 
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Mexico, Texas, Arizona and California, 
one of the very finest is the Massena par- 
tridge. While naturalists have placed this 
bird in the genus cyrtonyx, giving bob 
white the generic name of colinus, yet in 
every essential the Massena partridge is 
simply an enlarged edition of our quail. 

Like the Virginia partridge, he prefers 
to live in cultivated fields in the vicinity 
of homes and houses. He doesn’t pack as 
does the blue quail, but remains in bevies; 
he crouches and hides even more closely 
than bob, scattered birds refusing to take 
wing until pointed by the dog and tramped 
up; and his scent is said to be even 
stronger than that of our quail, dogs fre- 
quently winding bevies at a distance of 
fifty yards or more and singles at half the 
distance. When pointed and flushed the 
bevies burst out as one bird directly in 
front of the gun, rise to the height of six 
to ten feet and boom off with a tremen- 
dous burst of speed. Once scattered in the 
grass, singles will not run, neither can 
they be flushed by the flight of other birds 
or the report of the gun, as sometimes 
happens with quail, but every individual 
hugs the ground until pointed and walked 
up. Their flight is rather shorter than 
that of bob white, but from one hundred 
to one hundred and fifty yards, and they 
never take to cover except when forced to 
by the sharp work of the gun. Mr. H. T. 
Payne says that for work with a dog he 
prefers them to any bird he has ever shot, 
and that from twelve to fifteen bevies may 
be raised to the mile—this in Sonora. 

The breast of the Massena partridge is 
as spotted as that of a guinea hen, while 
his back is much the color of a bob white. 
He has a semi-erectile crest, something 
like bob’s, but running farther back on the 
head—drooping back over his head, in 
fact. The head of the cock is about 
equally marked and barred with black and 
white, apparently dabbed on without much 
regard to design. The short tail of the 
bird gives him a square, blocky appear- 
ance, and he is always plump. His flesh 
is equally palatable with that of bob white 
and not excelled by that of any partridge 
unless it be the mountain quail. 


NEXT ARTICLE: THE USE OF THE GUN ON QUAIL, BEING GENERAL DI- 
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CuHaPTER I1 (Concluded) 
ROM time to time Thorne looked 
F back. He strode swiftly, almost carry- 
ing Mercedes, who clung closely to 
him. She, too, looked back. Once Gale 
saw her white face flash in the light of a 
street lamp. He began to overhaul them; 
and soon, when the last lamp had been 
passed and the street was dark, he ven- 
tured a whistle. Thorne heard it, for he 
turned, whistled a low reply, and went on. 
Not for some distance beyond, where the 
street ended in open country, did they halt 
to wait. The desert began here. Gale 
felt the soft sand under his feet and saw 
the grotesque forms of cactus. Then he 
came up with the fugitives. 
“Dick! Are you—all right?” panted 
Thorne, grasping Gale. 
“l’m—out of breath—but—O.K.,”  re- 


plied Gale. 
“Good! Good!” choked Thorne. “I 
was scared—helpless. . . . Dick, it worked 


splendidly. We had no trouble. What on 
earth did you do?” 

“I made the row, all right,” said Dick. 

“Good Heavens! It was like a row I 
once heard made by a mob. But the shots, 
Dick—were they at youX They paralyzed 
me. Then the yells. What happened? 
Those guards of Rojas ran round in front 
at the first shot. Tell me what hap- 
pened.” 

“While I was rushing Rojas a couple 
of cowboys shot out the lamplights. A 
Mexican who pulled a knife on me got 
hurt, I guess. Then I think there was 


some shooting from the rebels after the 
room was dark.” 





“Rushing Rojas?” queried Thorne, lean- 
ing close to Dick. His voice was thrilling, 
exultant, deep with a joy that yet needed 
confirmation. ‘What did you do to him?” 

“T handed him one off side, tackled, then 
tried a forward pass,” replied Dick, light- 
ly speaking the football vernacular so fa- 
miliar to Thorne. 

Thorne leaned closer, his fine face 
showing fierce and corded in the starlight. 
“Tell me straight,” he demanded, in thick 
voice. 

Gale then divined something of the 
suffering Thorne had undergone—some- 
thing of the hot, wild, vengeful passion of 
a lover who must have brutal truth. 

It stilled Dick’s lighter mood, and he 
was about to reply when Mercedes pressed 
close to him, touched his hands, looked up 
into his face with wonderful eyes. He 
thought he would not soon forget their 
beauty—the shadow of pain that had been, 
the hope dawning so fugitively. 

“Dear lady,” said Gale, with voice not 
wholly steady, “Rojas himself will hound 
you no more to-night, nor for many 
nights.” 

She seemed to shake, to thrill, to rise 
with the intelligence. She pressed his 
hand close over her heaving breast. Gale 
felt the quick throb of her heart. 

“Sefior! Sefior Dick!” she cried. Then 
her voice failed. But her hands flew up; 
quick as a flash she raised her face— 
kissed him. Then she turned and with a 
sob fell into Thorne’s arms. 

There ensued a silence broken only by 
Mercedes’s sobbing. Gale walked some 
paces away. If he were not stunned, he 
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certainly was agitated. The strange, sweet 
fire of that girl’s lips remained with him. 
On the spur of the moment he imagined 
he had a jealousy of Thorne. But pres- 
ently this passed. It was only that he had 
been deeply moved—stirred to the depths 
during the last hour—had become con- 
scious of the awakening of a spirit. What 
remained with him now was the splendid 
glow of gladness that he had been of serv- 
ice to Thorne. And by the intensity of 
Mercedes’s abandon of relief and grati- 
tude he measured ‘her agony of terror and 
the fate he had spared her. 

“Dick, Dick, come here!"’ called Thorne, 
softly. “Let’s pull ourselves together now. 
We've got a problem yet. What to do? 
Where to go? How to get any “place? 
We don’t dare risk the station—the cor- 
rals where Mexicans hire out horses. 
We're on good old U. S. ground this min- 
ute, but we’re not out of danger.” 

As he paused, evidently hoping for a 
suggestion from Gale, the silence was 
broken by the clear, ringing peal of a 
bugle. Thorne gave a violent start. Then 
he bent over, listening. The beautiful 
notes of the bugle floated out of the dark- 
ness, clearer, sharper, faster. 

“It’s a call, Dick!: It’s a call!’ he cried. 

Gale had no answer to make. Mercedes 
stood as if stricken. The bugle call ended. 
From a distance another faintly pealed. 
There were other sounds too remote to 
recognize. Then scattering shots rattled 
out. 

“Dick, the rebels are fighting some- 
body,” burst out Thorne, excitedly. ‘The 
little federal garrison still holds its stand. 
Perhaps it is attacked again. Anyway, 
there’s something doing over the line. 
Maybe the crazy Greasers are firing on 
our camp. We've feared it—in the dark. 

And here I am, away without leave 
—practically a deserter!” 

“Go back! Go back, before you're too 
late!” cried Mercedes. 

“Better make tracks, Thorne,” added 
Gale. “It can’t help our predicament for 
you to be arrested. I'll take care of 
Mercedes.” 

“No, no, no,” replied Thorne. 
get away—avoid arrest.” 

“That’d be all right for the immediate 
present. But it’s not best for the future. 


“T can 
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George, a deserter is a deserter! 
Better hurry. Leave the girl to me till 
to-morrow.” 

Mercedes embraced her lover, begged 
him to go. Thorne wavered. 

“Dick, I’m up against it,” 
“You're right. If only I can run back in 
time. But, oh, I hate to leave her! Old 
fellow, you’ve saved her! I already owe 
you everlasting gratitude. Keep out of 
Casita, Dick. The U. S. side might be 
safe, but I’m afraid to trust it at night. 
Go out in the desert, up in the mountains, 
in some safe place. Then come to me in 
camp. We'll plan. I'll have to confide in 
Colonel Weede. Maybe he'll help us. 
Hide her from the rebels—that’s all.” 

He wrung Dick’s hand, clasped Merce- 
des tightly in his arms, kissed her, and 
murmured low over her, then released her 
to rush off into the darkness. He disap- 
peared in the gloom. The sound of his 
dull footfalls gradually died away. 

For a moment the desert silence op- 
pressed Gale. He was unaccustomed to 
such strange stillness. There was a low 
stir of sand, a rustle of stiff leaves in the 
wind. How white the stars burned. Then 
a coyote barked, to be bayed by a dog. 
Gale realized that he was between the 
edge of an unknown desert and the edge 
of a hostile town. He had to choose the 
desert, because, though he had no doubt 
that in Casita there were many Americans 
who might befriend him, he could not 
chance the risks of seeking them at night. 

He felt a slight touch on his arm, felt it 
move down, felt Mercedes slip a trembling, 
cold little hand into his. Dick looked at 
her. She seemed a white-faced girl now, 
with staring, frightened black eyes that 
flashed up at him. If the loneliness, the 
silence, the desert, the unknown dangers 
of the night affected him, what must they 
be to this hunted, driven girl? Gale’s 
heart swelled. He was alone with her. 
He had no weapon, no money, no food, 
no drink, no covering—nothing except his 
two hands. He had absolutely no knowl- 
edge of the desert, of the direction or 
whereabouts of the boundary line between 
the republics; he did not know where to 
find the railroad, or any road or trail, or 
whether or not there were towns near or 
far. It was a critical, desperate situation. 


he said. 
















He thought first of the girl, and groaned 
in spirit, prayed that it would be given 
him to save her. When he remembered 
himself it was with the stunning con- 
sciousness that he could conceive of no 
situation which he would have exchanged 
for this one—where fortune had set him 
a perilous task of loyalty to a friend, to 
a helpless girl. 

“Sefior, senor!’ suddenly whispered 
Mercedes, clinging to him. “Listen! | 
hear horses coming !”’ 


iil 
A FLIGHT INTO THE DESERT 


Uneasy and startled, Gale listened and, 
hearing nothing, wondered if Mercedes’s 
fears had not worked upon her imagina- 
tion. He felt a trembling seize her, and 
he held her hands tightly. 

“You were mistaken, I guess,” he 
whispered. 

“No, no, senor.” 

Dick turned his ear to the soft wind 
Presently he heard, or imagined he heard, 
low beats. Like the first faint, far-off 
beats of a drumming grouse, they recalled 
to him the Illinois forests of his boy- 
hood. In a moment he was certain the 
sounds were the padlike steps of hoofs 
in yielding sand. The regular tramp was 
not that of grazing horses. 

On the instant, made cautious and 
stealthy by alarm, Gale drew Mercedes 
deeper into the gloom of the shrubbery. 
Sharp pricks from thorns warned him 
that he was pressing into a cactus growth, 
and he protected Mercedes as best he 
could. She was shaking as one with a 
severe chill. She breathed with little hur- 
ried pants and leaned upon him almost in 
collapse. Gale ground his teeth in helpless 
rage at the girl’s fate, If she had not 
been beautiful she might still have been 
free and happy in her home. What a 
strange world to live in—how unfair was 
fate ! 

The sounds of hoofbeats grew louder. 
Gale made out a dark moving mass against 
a background of dull gray. There was a 
line of horses. He could not discern 
whether or not all the horses carried 
riders. The murmur of a voice struck his 
ear—then a low laugh. It made him 
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tingle, for it sounded American: Eagerly 
he listened. There was an interval when 
only the hoofbeats could be heard. 

“It shore was, Laddy; it shore was,” 
came a voice out of the darkness. “Rough 
house! Laddy, since wire fences drove us 
out of Texas we ain’t seen the like of that. 
An’ we never had such a call.” 

“Call? It was a burnin’ roast,” replied 
another voice. “I felt low down. He 
vamoosed some sudden, an’ I hope he an’ 
his friends shook the dust of Casita. 
That's a rotten town, Jim.” 

Gale jumped up in joy. What luck! 
The speakers were none other than the 
two cowboys whom he had accosted in 
the Mexican hotel. 

“Hold on, fellows,” he called out, and 
strode into the road. 

The horses snorted and stamped. Then 
followed swift rustling sounds—a clinking 
of spurs, then silence. The figures loomed 
clearer in the gloom. Gale saw five or six 
horses, two with riders, and one other, at 
least, carrying a pack. When Gale got 
within fifteen feet of the group the fore- 
most horseman said: 

“I reckon that’s close enough, stranger.” 

Something in the cowboy’s hand glinted 
darkly bright in the starlight. 

“You’d recognize me, if it wasn’t so 
dark,” replied Gale, halting. “I spoke to 
you a little while ago—in the saloon back 
there.” 

“Come over an’ let’s see you,” said the 
cowboy, curtly. 

Gale advanced till he was close to the 
horse. The cowboy leaned over the sad- 
dle and peered into Gale’s face. Then, 
without a word, he sheathed the gun and 
held out his hand. Gale met a grip of 
steel that warmed his blood. The other 
cowboy got off his nervous, spirited horse 
and threw the bridle. He, too, peered 
closely into Gale’s face. 

‘My name’s Ladd,” he said. ‘“Reckon 
I'm some glad to meet you again.” 

Gale felt another grip as hard and 
strong as the other had been. He realized 
he had found friends who belonged to a 
class of men whom he had despaired of 
ever knowing. 

“Gale—Dick Gale is my name,” he be- 
gan, swiftly. “I dropped into Casita to- 
night hardly knowing where I was. A boy 
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took me to that hotel. There I met an old 
friend whom I had not seen for years. 
He belongs to the cavalry stationed here. 
He had befriended a Spanish girl—fallen 
in love with her. Rojas had killed this 
girl’s father—tried to abduct her. 

You know what took place at the hotel. 
Gentlemen, if it’s ever possible, I'll show 
you how I appreciate. what you did for 
me there. I got away, found my friend 
with the girl. We hurried out here be- 
yond the edge of the town. Then Thorne 
had to make a break for camp. We heard 
bugle calls, shots, and he was away with- 
out leave. That left the girl with me. I 
don’t know what to do. Thorne swears 
Casita is no place for Mercedes at night.”’ 

“The girl ain’t no peon, no common 
Greaser?”’ interrupted Ladd. 

“No. Her name is Castafieda. She be- 
longs to an old Spanish family, once rich 
and influential.” 

“Reckoned as much,” replied the cow- 
boy. “There’s more than Rojas’s wantin’ 
to kidnap a pretty girl. Shore he does 
that every day or so. Must be somethin’ 
political or feelin’ against class. Well, 
Casita ain’t no place for your friend’s girl 
at night or day, or any time. Shore, 
there’s Americans who’d take her in an’ 
fight for her, if necessary. But it ain’t 


wise to risk that. Lash, what do you 
say?” 
“It’s been gettin’ hotter round this 


Greaser corral for some weeks,” replied 
the other cowboy. “If that two-bit of a 
garrison surrenders, there’s no_ tellin’ 
what'll happen. Orozco is headin’ west 
from Agua Prieta with his guerrillas. 
Campo is burnin’ bridges an’ tearin’ up 
the railroad south of Nogales. Then 
there’s all these bandits callin’ themselves 
revolutionists just for an excuse to steal, 
burn, kill, an’ ride off with women. It’s 
plain facts, Laddy, an’ bein’ across the 
U. S. line a few inches or so don’t make 
no hell of a difference. My advice is, 
don’t let Miss Castafieda ever set foot in 
Casita again.” 

“Looks like you’ve shore spoke sense,” 
said Ladd. “I reckon, Gale, you an’ the 
girl ought to come with us. Casita shore 


would be a little warm for us to-morrow. 
We didn’t kill anybody, but | 
off, an’ 


shot a 


Greaser’s arm Lash strained 
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friendly relations by destroyin’ property. 
We know people who'll take care of the 
sefiorita till your friend can come for 
her.” 

Dick warmly spoke his gratefulness, 
and, inexpressibly relieved and happy for 
Mercedes, he went toward the clump of 
cactus where he had left her. She stood 
erect, waiting, and, dark as it was, he 
could tell she had lost the terror that had 
so shaken her, 

“Senor Gale, you are my good angel,” 
she said, tremulously. 

“I’ve been lucky to fall in with these 
men, and I’m glad with all my heart,” he 
replied. “Come.” 

He led her into the road up to the cow- 
boys, who now stood bareheaded in the 
starlight. They seemed shy, and Lash was 
silent while Ladd made embarrassed, un- 
intelligible reply to Mercedes’s thanks. 

There were five horses—two saddled, 
two packed, and the remaining one car- 
ried only a blanket. Ladd shortened the 
stirrups on his mount, and helped Merce- 
des up into the saddle. From the way she 
settled herself and took the few restive 
prances of the mettlesome horse Gale 
judged that she could ride. Lash urged 
Gale to take his horse. But this Gale re- 
fused to do. 

“T’ll walk,” he said. “I’m used to walk- 
ing. I know cowboys are not.” 

They tried again to persuade him, with- 
out avail. Then Ladd started off, riding 
bareback. Mercedes fell in behind, with 
Gale walking beside her. The two pack 
animals came next, and Lash brought up 
the rear. 

Once started with protection assured 
for the girl and a real objective point in 
view, Gale relaxed from the tense strain 
he had been laboring under. How glad 
he would have been to acquaint Thorne 
with their good fortune! Later, of course, 
there would be some way to get word to 
the cavalryman. But till then what tor- 
ments his friend would suffer! 

It seemed to Dick that a very long time 
had elapsed since he stepped off the train; 
and one by one he went over every detail 
of incident which had occurred between 
that arrival and the present moment. 
Strange as the facts were, he had no 
doubts. He realized that before that night 




















he had never known the deeps of wrath 
undisturbed in him; had never conceived 
even a passing idea that it was possible 
for him to try to kill a man. His right 
hand was swollen stiff, so sore that he 
could scarcely close it. His knuckles were 
bruised and bleeding, and ached with a 
sharp pain. Considering the thickness of 
his heavy glove, Gale was of the opinion 
that so to bruise his hand he must have 
struck Rojas a powerful blow. He re- 
membered that for him to give or take a 
blow had been nothing. This blow to 
Rojas, however, had been a different mat- 
ter. The hot wrath which had been his 
motive was not puzzling; but the effect on 
him after he had cooled off, a subtle dif- 
ference, something puzzled and eluded 
him. The more it baffled him the more he 
pondered. All those wandering months 
of his had been filled with dissatisfaction, 
yet he had been too apathetic to under- 
stand himself. So he had not been much 
of a person to try. Perhaps it had not 
been the blow to Rojas any more than 
other things that had wrought some 
change in him. 

His meeting with Thorne; the wonder- 
ful black eyes of a Spanish girl; her ap- 
peal to him; the hate inspired by Rojas, 
and the rush, the blow, the action; sight 
of Thorne and Mercedes hurrying safely 
away; the girl’s hands pressing his to her 
heaving breast; the sweet fire of her kiss; 
the fact of her being alone with him, de 
pendent upon him—all these things Gale 
turned over and over in his mind, only to 
fail of any definite conclusion as to which 
had affected him so remarkably, or to tell 
what had really happened to him. 

Had he fallen in love with Thorne’s 
sweetheart? The idea came in a flash. 
Was he, all in an instant, and by one of 
those incomprehensible, reversals of char- 
acter, jealous of his friend? Dick was 
almost afraid to look up at Mercedes. 
Still he forced himself to do so, and as it 
chanced Mercedes was looking down at 
him. Somehow the light was better, and 
he clearly saw her white face, her black 
and starry eyes, her perfect mouth. With 
a quick, graceful impulsiveness she put 
her hand upon his shoulder. Like her ap- 
pearance, the action was new, strange, 
striking to Gale; but it brought home sud- 
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denly to him the nature of gratitude and 
affection in a girl of her blood. It was 
sweet and sisterly. He knew then that he 
had not fallen in love with her. The feel- 
ing that was akin to jealousy seemed to 
be of the beautiful something for which 
Mercedes stood in Thorne’s life. Gale 
then grasped the bewildering possibilities, 
the infinite wonder of what a girl could 
mean to a man. 

The other haunting intimations of 
change seemed to be elusively blended 
with sensations—the heat and thrill of 
action, the sense of something done and 
more to do, the utter vanishing of an old 
weary hunt for he knew not what. May- 
be it had been a hunt for work, for energy, 
for spirit, for love, for his real self. 
Whatever it might be, there appeared to 
be now some hope of finding it. 

The desert began to lighten. Gray open- 
ings in the border of shrubby growths 
changed to paler hue. The road could be 
seen some rods ahead, and it had become 
a stony descent down, steadily down. 
Dark, ridged backs of mountains bounded 
the horizon, and all seemed: near at hand, 
hemming in the plain. In the east a white 
glow grew brighter and brighter, reaching 
up to a line of cloud, defined sharply be- 
low by a rugged notched range. Present- 
ly a silver circle rose behind the black 
mountain, and the gloom of the desert 
underwent a transformation. From a gray 
mantle it changed to a transparent haze. 
The moon was rising. 

“Senor, I am cold,” said Mercedes. 

Dick had been carrying his coat upon 
his arm. He had felt warm, even hot, and 
had imagined that the steady walk had oc- 
casioned it. But his skin was cool. The 
heat came from an inward burning. He 
stopped the horse and raised the coat up, 
and helped Mercedes put it on. 

“I should have thought of you,” he said. 
“But I seemed to feel warm. . .. The 
coat’s a little large; we might wrap it 
round you twice.” 

Mercedes smiled and lightly thanked 
him in Spanish. The flash of mood was in 
direct contrast to the appealing, pas- 
sionate, and tragic states in which he had 
successively viewed her; and it gave him 
a vivid impression of what vivacity and 
charm she might possess under happy con- 
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ditions. He was about to start when he ob- 
served that Ladd had halted and was peer- 
ing ahead in evident caution. Mercedes’s 
horse began to stamp impatiently, raised 
his ears and head, and acted as if he was 
about to neigh. 

A warning “hist!” from Ladd bade Dick 
put a quieting hand on the horse. Lash 
came noiselessly forward to join his com- 
panion. The two then listened and 
watched. 

An uneasy yet thrilling stir ran through 
Gale’s veins. This scene was not fancy. 
These men of the ranges had heard or 
seen or scented danger. It was all real, 
as tangible and sure as the touch of Mer- 
cedes’s hand upon his arm. Probably for 
her the night had terrors beyond Gale’s 
power to comprehend. He looked down 
into the desert, and would have felt no 
surprise at anything hidden away among 
the bristling cactus, the dark, winding ar- 
royos, the shadowed rocks with their 
moonlit tips, the ragged plain leading to 
the black bold mountains. The wind ap- 
peared to blow softly, with an almost im- 
perceptible moan, over the desert. That 
was a new sound to Gale. But he heard 
nothing more. 

Presently Lash went to the rear and 
Ladd started ahead. The progress now, 
however, was considerably slower, not 
owing to a bad road—for that became bet- 
ter—but probably owing to caution ex- 
ercised by the cowboy guide. At the end 
of a half hour this marked deliberation 
changed, and the horses followed Ladd’s 
at a gait that put Gale to his best walking- 
paces. 

Meanwhile the moon soared high above 
the black corrugated peaks. The gray, the 
gloom, the shadow whitened. The clearing 
of the dark foreground appeared to lift 
a distant veil and show endless aisles of 
desert reaching down between dim hori- 
zon-bounding ranges. 

Gale gazed abroad, knowing that as this 
night was the first time for him to awake 
to consciousness of a vague, wonderful 
other self, so it was one wherein he began 
to be aware of an encroaching presence 
of physical things—the immensity of the 
star-studded sky, the soaring moon, the 
bleak, mysterious mountains, and limitless 
slope, and plain, and ridge, and valley. 
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These things in all their magnifience had 
not been unnoticed by him before; only 
now they spoke a different meaning. A 
voice that he had never heard called him 
to see, to feel the vast hard externals of 
heaven and earth, all that represented the 
open, the free, silence and solitude and 
space. 

Once more his thoughts, like his steps, 
were halted by Ladd’s actions. The cow- 
boy reined in his horse, listened a moment, 
then swung down out of the saddle. He 
raised a cautioning hand to the others, then 
slipped into the gloom and disappeared. 
Gale marked that the halt had been made 
in a ridged and cutup pass between low 
mesas. He could see the columns of cactus 
standing out black against the moon-white 
sky. The horses were evidently tiring, for 
they showed no impatience. Gale heard 
their panting breaths, and also the bark 
of some animal—a dog or a coyote. It 
sounded like a dog, and this led Gale to 
wonder if there was any house near at 
hand. To the right, up under the ledges 
some distance away, stood two square 
black objects, too uniform, he thought, to 
be rocks. While he was peering at them, 
uncertain what to think, the shrill whistle 
of a horse pealed out, to be followed by 
the rattling of hoofs on hard stone. Then 
a dog barked. At the same moment that 
Ladd hurriedly appeared in the road a 
light shone out and danced before one of 
the square black objects. 

“Keep close an’ don’t make no noise,” 
he whispered, and led his horse at right 
angles off the road. 

Gale followed, leading Mercedes’s horse. 
As he turned he observed that Lash also 
had dismounted. 

To keep closely at Ladd’s heels without 
brushing the cactus or stumbling over 
rocks and depressions was a task Gale 
found impossible. After he had been 
stabbed several times by the bayonetlike 
spikes, which seemed invisible, the matter 
of caution became equally one of self- 
preservation. Both the cowboys, Dick had 
observed, wore leather chaps. It was no 
easy matter to lead a spirited horse 
through the dark, winding lanes walled by 
thorns. Mercedes’s horse often balked and 
had to be coaxed and carefully guided. 
Dick concluded that Ladd was making a 
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wide detour. The position of certain stars 
grown familiar during the march veered 
round from one side to another. Dick saw 
that the travel was fast, but by no means 
noiseless. The pack animals at times 
crashed and ripped through the narrow 
places. It seemed to Gale that any one 
within a mile could have heard these 
sounds. From the tops of knolls or ridges 
he looked back, trying to locate the mesas 
where the light had danced and the dog 
had barked alarm. He could not distin- 
guish these two rocky eminences from 
among many rising in the background. 

Presently Ladd led out into a wider lane 
that appeared to run straight. The cowboy 
mounted his horse, and this fact convinced 
Gale that they had circled back to the road. 
The march proceeded then once more at 
a good, steady, silent walk. When Dick 
consulted his watch he was amazed to see 
that the hour was still early. How much 
had happened in little time! He now be- 
gan to be aware that the night was grow- 
ing colder; and, strange to him, he felt 
something damp that in a country he knew 
he would have recognized as dew. He 
had not been aware there was dew on the 
desert. The wind blew stronger, the stars 
shone whiter, the sky grew darker, and 
the moon climbed toward the zenith. The 
road stretched level for miles, then crossed 
arroyos and ridges, wound between 
mounds of broken ruined rock, found a 
level again, and then began a long descent. 
Dick asked Mercedes if she was cold, and 
she answered that she was, speaking espe- 
cially of her feet, which were growing 
numb. Then she asked to be helped down 
to walk awhile. At first she was cold and 
lame, and accepted the helping hand Dick 
proffered. After a little, however, she re- 
covered and went on without assistance. 
Dick could scarcely believe his eyes, as 
from time to time he stole a sidelong 
glance at this silent girl, who walked with 
lithe and rapid stride. She was wrapped 
in his long coat, yet it did not hide 
her slender grace. He could not see her 
face, which was concealed by the black 
mantle. 

A low-spoken word from Ladd recalled 
Gale to the question of surroundings and 
of possible dangers. Ladd had halted a 
few yards ahead. They had reached the 
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summit of what was evidently a_ high 
ridge which sloped with much greater 
steepness on the far side. It was only 
after a few more forward steps, however, 
that Dick could see down the slope. Then 
full in view flashed a bright campfire 
around which clustered a group of dark 
figures. They were encamped in a wide 
arroyo, where horses could be seen graz- 
ing in black patches of grass between 
clusters of trees. A second look at the 
campers told Gale they were Mexicans. At 
this moment Lash came forward to join 
Ladd, and the two spent a long, uninter- 
rupted moment studying the arroyo. A 
hoarse laugh, faint yet distinct, floated up 
on the cool wind. 

“Well, Laddy, what’re you makin’ of 
that outfit?” inquired Lash, speaking soft- 
ly. 

“Same as any of them raider outfits,” 
replied Ladd. ‘“They’re across the line 
for beef. But they'll run off any good 
stock. As hoss thieves these rebels have 
got ’em all beat. That outfit is waitin’ till 
it’s late. There’s a ranch up the arroyo.” 

Gale heard the first speaker curse under 
his breath. 

“Shore, I feel the same,” said Ladd. 
“But we’ve got a girl an’ the young man 
to look after, not to mention our pack 
outfit. An’ we’re huntin’ for a job, not a 
fight, old hoss. Keep on your chaps!” 

“Nothin’ to it but head south for the 
Rio Forlorn.” 

“You're talkin’ sense now, Jim. I wish 
we'd headed that way long ago. But it 
ain’t strange I’d want to travel away from 
the border, thinkin’ of the girl. Jim, we 
can’t go round this Greaser outfit an’ 
strike the road again. Too rough. So 
we'll have to give up gettin’ to San 
Felipe.” 

“Perhaps it’s just as well, Laddy. Rio 
Forlorn is on the border line, but it’s coun- 
try where these rebels ain’t been yet. 

“Wait till they learn of the oasis an’ 
Beldin’s hosses!” exclaimed Laddy. “I’m 
not anticipatin’ peace anywhere along the 
border, Jim. But we can’t go ahead; we 
can’t go back.” 

“What ’Il we do, Laddy? It’s a hike to 
Beldin’s ranch. An’ if we get there in 
daylight some Greaser will see the girl 
before Beldin’ can hide her. It'll get 






































talked about. The news ’Ill travel to Casita 
like sage balls before the wind.” 

“Shore we won’t ride into Rio Forlorn 
in the daytime. Let’s slip the packs, Jim. 
We can hide them off in the cactus an’ 
come back after them. With the young 
man ridin’ we——” 

The whispering was interrupted by a 
loud ringing neigh that whistled up from 
the arroyo. One of the horses had scented 
the travelers on the ridge top. The indiffer- 
ence of the Mexicans changed to attention. 

Ladd and Lash turned back and led the 
horses into the first opening on the south 
side of the road. There was nothing more 
said at the moment, and manifestly the 
cowboys were in a hurry. Gale had to min 
in the open places to keep up. When they 
did stop it was welcome to Gale, for he 
had begun to fall behind. 

The packs were slipped, securely tied 
and hidden in a mesquite clump. Ladd 
strapped a blanket around one of the 
horses. His next move was to take off 
his chaps. 

“Gale, you’re wearin’ boots, an’ by 
liftin’ your feet you can beat the cactus,” 
he whispered. “But the—the—Miss Casta- 
neda, she’ll be torn all to pieces unless she 
puts these on, Please tell her—an’ hurry.” 

Dick took the chaps, and, going up to 
Mercedes, he explained the situation. She 
laughed, evidently at his embarrassed 
earnestness, and slipped out of the saddle. 

“Sefior, chapparejos and I are not 
strangers,” she said. 

Deftly and promptly she equipped her- 
self, and then Gale helped her into the 
saddle, called to her horse, and started off. 
Lash directed Gale to mount the other 
saddled horse and go next. 

Ladd pursued a zigzag course south- 
ward across the desert, trotting down the 
aisles, cantering in wide, bare patches, 
walking through the clumps of cacti. The 
desert seemed all of a sameness to Dick— 
a wilderness of rocks and jagged growths 
hemmed in by lowering ranges, always 
looking close, yet never growing any 
nearer. The moon slanted back toward 
the west, losing its white radiance, and 
the gloom of the earlier evening began to 
¢reep into the washes and to darken un- 
der the mesas. 

Gale became chilled to the bone, and his 
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clothes were damp and cold. His knees 
smarted from the wounds of the poisoned 
thorns, and his right hand was either 
swollen stiff or too numb to move. More- 
over, he was tiring. The excitement, the 
long walk, the miles on miles of jolting 
trot—these had wearied him. Mercedes 
must be made of steel, he thought, to stand 
all that she had been subjected to and yet, 
when the stars were paling and dawn 
perhaps not far away, stay in the saddle. 

So Dick Gale rode on, drowsier for 
each mile, and more and more giving the 
horse a choice of ground. Sometimes a 
prod from a murderous spine roused Dick. 
A grayness had blotted out the waning 
moon in the west and the clear, dark, 
starry sky overhead. Once when Gale, 
thinking to fight his weariness, raised his 
head, he saw that one of the horses in the 
lead was riderless. Ladd was carrying 
Mercedes. Dick marveled that her col- 
lapse had not come sooner. Another time, 
rousing himself again, he imagined they 
were now on a good hard road. 

It seemed that hours passed, though he 
knew only little time had elapsed, when 
once more he threw off the spell of weari- 
ness. He heard a dog bark. Tall trees 
lined the open lane down which he was; 
riding. Presently in the gray gloom he: 
saw low, square houses with flat roofs. 
Ladd turned off to the left down another: 
lane, gloomy between trees. Every few, 
rods there was one of the squat houses: 
This lane opened into wider, lighter space: 
The cold air bore a sweet perfume—- 
whether of flowers or fruit Dick could not 
tell. Ladd rode on for perhaps a quarter: 
of a mile, though it seemed interminably: 
long to Dick. A grove of trees loomed 
dark in the gray of morning. Ladd en- 
tered it and was lost in the shade. Dick 
rode on among trees. Presently he heard 
voices, and soon another house, low and 
flat like the others, but so long he could 
not see the farther end, stood up blacker 
than the trees. As he dismounted, cramped 
and sore, he could scarcely stand. Lash 
came alongside. He spoke, and some one 
with a big, hearty voice replied to him. 
Then it seemed to Dick that he was led 
into blackness like pitch, where, presently, 
he felt blankets thrown on him, and then 
his drowsy faculties faded. 




































SHOES FOR COMFORT 
W. R. Jackson 


In choesing a shoe, first con- 
sider the nature of the country in 
which you expect to camp, and 
then get the lightest foot gear that 
will answer your purpose. 

I well remember planning a trip 
with a companion which included 
crossing over a mountain range 
and down the other side. My 
friend ordinarily wears low shoes, 
even when at work. You can 
judge my surprise upon his ap- 
pearance to find him _ equipped 
with a pair of heavy “mountain 
shoes,” 16 inches high, with soles 
half an inch thick. He had only 
walked about half a mile when he 
came to my house, and yet he was 
“all in.” I easily persuaded him 
to take off the heavy shoes and 
wear an old pair of mine, which 
weighed less than half as much, 
and when you consider that a mile 
contains 5,280 feet and that 30 
inches is a good marching step, 
you will readily see why advo- 
cate a light shoe when possible. 

If one is going to be on swampy 
ground, cross many streams, etc., 
a shoe with a fairly heavy sole 
like one at left of picture is very 
good. It is 10 inches high, water- 
proofed, with raw-hide laces, and 
| had a pair of rubber heels fit- 
ted to them, as this saves one 
much jar on a long “hike.” 

The pair at the right of the 


two top ones is a pair of mocca- 
sins by one of the oldest estab- 
lished sporting boot makers 
perfectly. 


4 an 
fit They have double 
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soles, are very light and are wa- 
terproofed. Any shoe, however, 
must be dressed with waterproof- 
ing every little while if in con- 
stant use, if you want leather to 
keep out the water. 


These moccasins are worn with 
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two pairs of woolen socks, pants 
tucked into them; no leggins re- 
quired. I consider them ideal, 
especially for the trail or still 
hunting. A_ soft-soled moccasin 
will not break a stick when you 
step on it, as the sole is flexible 
enough to bend, while a stiff sole 
will break it with a snap which is 
bad for deer hunting. 

At the bottom of the picture is 
a white tennis shoe to which is 
fitted a low rubber heel. In a dry 
country, worn with leggins, it is 
used by many on account of its 
iightness and comfort. Heel pre- 








vents strap of leggins from cut- 
ting, if you wear that_ kind; 
preter the puttee type. Some peo- 
ole, especially those who wear 
bigh heeled shoes, find they can- 
not wear a pair of moccasins or 
tennis shoes without great strain 
of the tendons, and for them a 
heel is necessary. 

The other shoe is made on a 
last similar to that used in the 
Army for marching shoes, and is 
called an “Army Shoe.” It has a 
rather heavy sole, bellows tongue 
and may be waterproofed. or 
use on the hot desert or in rocky 
country it is very good. Usually 
worn with leggins, but they are 
not necessary except in a snake 
country or to keep out twigs and 
dirt. 

In next picture you will note 
my idea of hobs, a few on toe and 
ball of foot and not very many 
farther back. The idea of having 
hobs all over the shoe is a!! 
wrong, except possibly for lumber- 
men, as too many make you slip 
on rocks and might cause bad 
falls. The next shoe shows what 
is not my idea of hobs. 

One can buy screw hobs which 
can be put on any pair of shoes 
and removed as you like, a con- 
venience if you wish to use same 
shoes on city streets as in the 
woods. 

In general, two pairs of light- 
colored woolen socks are better 
than one pair. In case of a sore 
place coming on toes or heel, 
place a piece of silk court-plaster 
over it for a protection. If blister 
breaks put piece of adhesive tape 
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over same. If pus forms, open, 
wash with warm water, paint with 
iodine and put on tape. A little 
talcum powder in a new pair of 
shoes is of much help, and one 
should change socks frequently 
and keep both socks and- feet 
clean. 














A STUDY IN SOLES 


DUCK SHOOTING HINTS 
Lee M. Merriman 


One afternoon I had selected a 
good point for a blind some dis- 
tance from home, and went over to 
set out the decoys so that they 
would be ready to shoot over early 
in the morning. My mallard de- 
coys were fastened by driving two 
small brass staples close together, 
by which they were attached by a 
heavy cord to the anchor. That 
night a heavy wind came up and 
in the morning I found that I had 
but seven out of a dozen decoys. 
On returning to the cottage I 
asked an old-timer about it. He 
gout laughed and asked me what 

expected. He said that the de- 
coys, swinging in the wind, had 
chafed the string and that the 
only safe way was to nail a piece 
of leather to the decoy, punch a 
hole in one end and tie the anchor 
cord through it. Then it could 
not wear off, 

few days later I went to the 
blind in the morning to find the 
decoys in open water, but sur- 
rounded by ice. I shot there that 
morning, but the next day when 
I returned I found that the ice 
had broken up and carried my de- 
coys across the lake. Therefore, 
to all ye duck hunters who shoot 
from the same blind every day and 
are accustomed to leave out de- 
coys to hold it, when you see ice, 
pick up your decoys and git! 


TURKEY IN PENNSYLVANIA 
Field & Stream Pub. Co. 


Although not a constant reader 
of your good book I sometimes 
get hold of a copy from a friend, 
and I notice an article in the 
December 14 number about the 
wild turkey, by one Chas. Askins. 

Mr. Askins says that this great 
game bird may be found in very 
scarce numbers in the State of 
Pennsylvania. 

Now I do not altogether agree 
with him on this point, for 
happen to know somewhat better. 
I have seen, not so long ago, 
either, a flock containing thirty- 
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five wild turkeys in a strip of 
timberland containing about 200 
acres, known as the barrens, in 
one little county in Pennsylvania, 
and as we have about two feet of 
snow with a very hard crust on 
top I am feeding a flock of ten 
nice turkeys at the present time 
in said timber. 

We have had a closed season 
on turkeys in Pensylvania for two 
years, and they have been seen 
in quite large numbers this last 
fall in a place where they have 
not been known in twenty years 
before. 

Mr. Askins also says that not 
one in a thousand of his read- 
ers will ever kill a_ wild 
turkey, but I rather think he is 
a little high, because if our Legis- 
lature does not keep the season 
closed another two years I expect 
to have a little fun among them 
myself this fall, and I also had 
the good fortune to kill one in 
the season of 1910. 

e W. F. Mark te. 


HOW TO TELL WHICH WAY 
A SNAKE TRAIL GOES 
Field & Stream Pub. Co. 


There are many hunters who 
do not know how to tell which 
way a snake is going. An old hun- 
ter told me_ how to. 

My age is thirteen and I use 
an Ithaca 20 gauge gun and hunt 
small game in the hills and 
woods. I fish in the summer. 

The way to tell which way a 
snake is going is as follows: There 
is always a mound of dirt on the 
opposite side of the track; if the 
snake is going north the mound is 
on the south side of the track, as 
shown in drawing. A-A-A is track 
snake made in the dust. B-B-B 
is mound of dust. C shows which 
way the snake is going. D-D is 
dust or mud. 

Potk Perpvue. 
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ORIGIN OF THE POINTER 
Vield & Stream Pub. Co. 


Though not a subscriber I am 
a constant reader of FieLtp anp 
Stream, and as such feel free to 
ask you a favor. Can you tell me 
where I can obtain information as 
to origin of the “Pointer,” also 
best blood lines and the names 
and history of the best dogs pro- 
duced of this breed? 

C. R. Davis. 

Ans.—Origin wrapped in_ ob- 
scurity; probably developed from 
one of the hound types of the 
Middle Ages. First appears in 
print in English sporting articles 


of the early part of the seventeenth 
century. ash, the first field trial 
pointer we have record of, was 
produced by crossing a foxhound 
on a highly-bred pointer bitch of 
the early crouching type. Amer- 
ican pointers began with Sensation 
and Don, a fine bench dog, but 
not up to modern standards as a 
field dog. Consolation, owned by 
Gen. Williams, was the first repre- 
sentative of modern field standards. 
Other good ones among early im- 
portations were Bow, Bang, Slea- 
ford, Croxteth, Robert le Diable, 
Meteor, Graphic and King of 
Kent. Later were bred in Amer- 
ica, Hal Pointer, Jingo, Main- 
spring, Hops Queen, Fischel’s 
Krank, etc., all representative of 
the best American field pointers. 
Alford’s John and his get, Al- 
ford’s King, are _ representative 
sires of modern winners.—Ep, 


TO DRESS A DEER 


Some years ago when I was in 

the youngster class such big game 
hunting as I had done was when 
accompanied by a guide who did 
the butchering. I was “squeam- 
ish” enough then not to like to 
even see the operation, but the 
day came when I killed my first 
deer alone. We had not had much 
luck, so I sneaked out of the tent 
alone one pecning at 5 o’clock 
with my carbine. Not a half hour 
from camp a big buck crossed my 
path and I downed him. I knew 
enough to bleed him but I couldn’t 
get up courage enough to dress 
him on an empty stomach. | re- 
membered, or thought I remem- 
bered, that the guide had told me 
the insides should be taken out 
not over fifteen minutes after 
killing, so I ran every o- of the 
way to camp, arriving all out of 
breath. The guide serenely in- 
formed me that I had better eat 
my breakfast—that we would at- 
tend to the deer later. I have 
had a lot of experience butchering 
since, 
_ Well, probably the limit isn’t 
fifteen minutes, but any animal 
should be paunched as promptly 
as possible if you want the hide 
to come off in good shape and the 
meat to be good. Roll up your 
sleeves, turn the animal belly up, 
open the abdominal cavity with 
the point of the knife, beginning 
where the ribs grow together and 
cut straight back, being careful 
not to puncture any of the intes- 
tines. Cut the wall (membrane) 
that separates the abdomen from 
the chest. Reach inside and sever 
the windpipe and throat as high 
up as you can. Next cut carefully 
around the urinary organs and 
the rectum. Turn the animal on 
its side, feet pointing down hill, 
and with a little assistance the 
ware will slip out. 

f an animal is left on the 
ground it will soon heat, so try 
to get it to camp reasonably soon 
and, in the meantime, better get it 
up and across a log or rock so the 
air can circulate underneath. It 
is much better to hang up a deer, 
and the Adirondack method of sus 
pending from a sapling is all 
right, but it is not so easy if you 
are much lighter than the deer 
and haven’t a hatchet. The idea 
is to climb a little tree and “‘ride 
it” down with your weight, slip 
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ping a stick, previously placed 
through the deer’s rear gambrel’s, 
over the end of the trimmed top 
of the sapling. You will need a 
crotched pole to push up with and 
the spring in the tree will help 
sonenaae to lift the weight of 
the animal. 
PownaTtan Rosinson. 





WOODCRAFT FOR BEGINNERS 
By 8S. D, Barnes 


All that I know about hunting 
and woodcraft I owe to the volun- 
tary and unrecompensed tuition of 
my friend Bradbury. It may not 
be so much, when compared with 
the expert knowledge of Buffalo 
Bill, Dan Beard or the Editor of 
this magazine, but the information 
I have is practical and untainted 
by faddish high-brow notions, and 
not for the world would I return 
to my former state of deplorable 
ignorance. Brad is thorough in 
his instruction of a novice, and he 
serves up his facts chopped fine 
and browned all around, so that 
they go to the right spot and stick 
there. I remember my first lesson. 

“These are hardwood trees—you 
can tell ’em by the broad leaves— 
and them yonder are evergreens. 
Anything higher than your head is 
a tree. If lower, they are bushes 
or shrubs. With experience you 
will learn to discriminate between 
them.” 

“And the spruces and hem- 
locks and elms that we read 
about?” 

“You find them only in_ the 
big-game countries. Deer feed on 
the nuts of the elm and soft 
maple, and the grizzly bear makes 
his nest of hemlock browse, lined 
with the breast plumage of wood 
thrushes, ptarmigans and upland 
porcupines. The longest moss is 
on the north side of a tree, but it 
requires delicate instruments to 
discover the difference. A better 
tage ge against getting lost is to 
uy a pocket compass and wedge 
the needle so it will always _— 
to the north. Then, if you know 
which way it is to camp, there is 
no trouble about getting back. 
Some authorities advise sittin 
down and smoking, with close 
eyes, while you repeat ‘Mary had 
a little lamb,’ or something of 
that sort, to bring your brain , B 
to a normal status. I tried that 
once, in the middle of a swamp, 
with water knee deep everywhere, 
and somehow I couldn’t get re- 
sults. Observe each tree and bush 
you pass, imprinting its image 
deeply on your memory, together 
with its position in relation to that 
of camp, and in a short time get- 
ting lost will simply be impossible. 
That’s the Indian plan. Lots of 
these city spectrom never heard 
of it, and that’s why the sporting 
goods stores have to keep two 
men behind the pocket compass 
counter.” 

Always bubbling over with com- 
mon sense hints—that’s Brad. One 
evening last summer went over 
to Brad’s house to get his advice 
in the selection of a rifle. For 
ten cents a neighbor’s boy was 
hired to accompany me as far as 
my friend’s door, ee I had lately 
written a few manufacturers, and 
the catalogues they sent me made 
too big a bundle for a gentleman 
to carry on the street. Brad 
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pitched the whole kaboodle of 
them behind the kitchen range. 
Then he dug out something from 
a closet. 

“Your time is too precious to 
be spent monkeying with rifles 
that are still in an experimental 
stage,” said he. “How much did 
you expect to pay for a rifle? 
Twenty-five dollars? Well, hand 
it over, and I’ll see that you get 
something worth while. What you 
want is a weapon that was already 
broken in on deer and bear be- 
fore these present-day manufac- 
turers were out of their short 
pants. You can see that this is 
a genuine single-shot rifle, adapted 
to the real rim-fire cartridges, 
which made so much noise in the 
world when first introduced to the 
attention of riflemen. Stick your 
finger in the muzzle—there’s a 
hole for you! No, I shan’t tell 
you what it cost me. This is be- 
tween friends, and I guess I have 
a right to show an interest in 
starting you out in correct form. 
My pocketbook can stand for it. 
Why, honestly, when the pawn- 
broker gave me a price on this 
old treasure it nearly took my 
breath! Observe the marks on 
the stock—but likely as not you 
never heard of the old backwoods- 
man custom. A notch stands for 
a bear, a straight scratch means 
a deer and a crooked one an elk. 
Count ’em, if you can—and the 
whole cost, to you, is only twenty- 
five dollars.” 

We had some small trouble find- 
ing cartridges for the “treasure,” 
but when we got ’em they were 
big, fat and businesslike, with a 
beautifully smooth coating of tal- 
low, which would warm up in 
one’s pocket and gather to itself 
loose change and crumbs of smok- 
ing tobacco. I gave a gunsmith 
five dollars to remove all rust 
from the arm, inside and out, give 
the stock a coat of varnish, drive 
a leather wedge in the bend of 
the mainspring tc make it stronger, 
and file a bigger notch in the rear 
sight. Then Brad and I went 
down to the shore and shot a lot 
of cartridges at a soap-box. 

“You’re shooting a little high 
and to both sides,” remarked 
Brad critically, as we were going 
home; “but that's a common fault 
with beginners. Try shooting 
with both eyes open.” 

“Couldn’t I get to that by de- 
grees?”? I anxiously inquired. Be- 
fore now I have winked my right 
eye, by keeping a finger on the 
left lid. But I don’t think Brad 
caught the point. a 

“All there is to marksmanship,” 
said he, “is aiming and holding and 
pulling. You don’t need any extra 
trimmings with that gun—it was 
made before the day of wind- 
gauges, ammeters and the like. 
But it’s well enough to keep one 
eye on the game, unless you are 
quite sure it will not run.” 

Brad and I were camp hunting 
in the Canadian woods last fall. 
When not camp hunting we were 
busy with the brief preliminaries 
for getting back on the job. 
never knew before that camps were 
so readily lost and so hard to find. 
The other sort of hunting was easy 
enough—with Brad’s helpful hints. 
He told me all about it the first 
morning after breakfast: 

“Always hunt against the wind. 
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If it is in the wrong quarter, stay 
in camp until it changes. A deer 
always feeds with its head to the 
wind and is easily approached 
from the opposite irection. 
Knowledge of this fact enabled 
Buffalo Jones to slip across to 
Africa and lariat two digdigs and 
a hodag. This feat would have 
been impossible before the era of 
steam, when vessels had to sail 
always before the wind. Remem- 
ber that it is the proper thing to 
flush a deer before shooting Eim 
while it is generally considered 
permissible to kill a bear on the 
nest. This probably looks to you 
like unjust discrimination, ut 
there are usually extenuating circum- 
stances. A deer drops its tail when 
hard hit—but don’t you wait for 
a bear to do the same thing. Come 
and tell your Uncle Brad, and 
he’ll try to explain the structural 
differences of the two animals.” 

“You want to keep your eyes 
open for tracks, for that is more 
than half of hunting. No animal 
can put down a foot without leav- 
ing a track. If you see the marks 
of claws, it may _be a bear or a 
skunk or a weasel, but it is never 
a deer. Deer and moose have two 
hoofs on each foot. The dictionar 
age ‘hooves,’ but it’s a safe 
et that Daniel Webster was never 
in the woods. If you find a hoof 
track that isn’t ophit, it was made 
by a horse or a mule, and won’t 
pay for following.” 

Of course all these little point- 
ers are helpful to a_ beginner. 
When I found, next day, a moose 
track in the snow, knew it 
couldn’t be anything else. That 
was a thumping big track and easy 
to follow. When wasn’t in a 
trot it was because I had broken 
my gait on easy ground and was 
covering nine feet at a_ jump. 
Brad was about two hundred yards 
behind, yelling something that I 
hadn’t time to listen to. I had 
found the track first, and it was 
my moose. I might never have 
caught up with it, but it came to 
a fence that it couldn’t climb, and 
I brought it down with the fourth 
shot. As I dashed forward with 
drawn knife, the expression in 
that fallen monarch’s eyes was 
certainly pathetic—as it should 
have been, according to all written 
and oral tradition. I hadn’t 
noticed its horns, until Brad laid 
restraining hands on both of my 
ears and landed his feet in the 
small of my back. 

“To the tall timber for us!” he 
hissed. “You all sorts of a fool 
—what do you mean by shooting 
a cow—not a cow moose, but the 
co-bossy kind that you hunt with 
a gallon of bran and a milk-pail?” 

‘But look at the tracks!” I pro- 
tested warmly. “Didn’t you say 
that a moose——?” 

“Oh, I guess it’s on me, all 
right,” he grinned feebly. “I for- 
got to tell you about the tails. A 
cow’s is long, with a bush on the 
end, and it hangs down.” 

“And how about a steer’s?” I 
inquired eagerly. Brad couldn’t 
answer that—which shows that the 
smartest of us still have some- 
thing to learn. He just looked at 
me a minute in a puzzled sort of 
way, and then hustled me into 
the teeth of a driving snowstorm, 
which swept out our footprints as 
fast as we made them. 
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CONSERVATION 


DEER AND RABBITS IN 
DANGER OF EXTERMINA- 
TION IN NEW JERSEY 


Field & Stream Pub. Co. 

Does it not appear to be a fact 
that New Jersey is the “big noise” 
in the Union when it comes to the 
passing of freak laws? This time 
it is the State Forestry Commis- 
sion with the proposal to remove 
all protection from rabbits and 
deer. Is it not hard to believe 
that a body composed of fair- 
minded Jersey Americans would 
for one moment give consideration 
to such an unwarranted proposal? 
Yet such is understood to be the 
attitude of the aforesaid State 
Commission. Therefore the en- 
closed petition, drawn up and cir- 
culated by members of the May- 
wood Gun Club and addressed to 
the Honorable Chas. O’C. Hen- 
nessy. 

If thé purpose of this petition 
appeals to you, circulation through 
the medium of your valued publi- 
cation would not only aid a good 
cause but would also endear you 
to the hearts of every huntsman 
and sport-lover within the con- 
fines of our State. 

Frep’k B. EFrFcer, 
Maywood Gun Club. 
Hon. Cuartes O’C. HENNEssy, 
Senator, Bergen County, 
Haworth, N, J. 

The undersigned respectfully 
solicit your support in opposing 
the legislation to be advocated by 
the State Forestry Commission re- 
moving all protection from rabbits 
and deer. 

No body of men realize the 
hardships and losses occasioned 
by forest fires more than the hunt- 
ers, and they are correspondingly 
careful in avoiding them. 

Almost invariably the fires are 
started near the railroads through 
the forests. 

To remove the protection from 
deer and rabbits in the summer 
when the woods are so attractive 
to young and old of all classes 
would be far more dangerous than 
any forest hres known to have 
been started by the action of 
hunters. 

As laws are always violated by 
some among the many, the remov- 
ing of protection from deer and 
rabbits would in all likelihood 
abolish the song birds. We all 
know that the shortening of the 
season is the principal Sector in 
the restoration of the song bird 
and their greatest protection now. 


SPRING SHOOTING OF MIGRA- 
TORY BIRDS ABSOLUTELY 
PROHIBITED 


Provisions of the Federal Law 
for Preservation of Water 
Fowl to Be Rigidly En- 
forced Without Change 
From the number of letters 
which they have received on the 


subject recently, officials of the 
Department of Agriculture believe 
that sportsmen may unintentionall 
violate the provisions of the Fed- 


eral Migratory Bird Law, which it 
is the purpose of the Government 
to enforce rigidly. Under the 
provisions of this law no water 
fowl can be shot in the northern 
or breeding zone after January 15, 
except in New Jersey, where the 
season extends to February 1. In 
most of the southern or wintering 
zones the season closes February 1, 
but extends to February 15 in 
Florida, Georgia and South Caro- 
lina. These regulations were pro- 
claimed on October 1, 1914. No 
change has since been made in 
them and no change is likely to be 
made until the constitutionality of 
the law has been_passed on by the 
U. S. Supreme Court. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the law provides that 
all changes in the regulations 
must be considered for a period 
of 90 days, and then must be ap- 
proved an@ signed by the Presi- 
dent, before they become effective. 
It is thus evident that there is no 
possibility that the prohibition of 
ae shooting will be in any way 
modified this year. 

The officials of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture who are 
entrusted with the enforcement of 
the law are anxious that these facts 
be impressed upon the people be- 
cause it is the intention to in- 
vestigate carefully all reports of 
violations made to the _ depart- 
ment’s inspectors and wardens and 
to prosecute all- such violations in 
the Federal courts. In this con- 
nection it is pointed out that 
prosecutions may be instituted at 
any time within three years of the 
offense. 


QUAIL DISEASE APPEARS 
AGAIN 


Vashington, D. C.—The third 
known outbreak of quail disease 
has been discovered by the Bureau 
of Animal Industry in quail sent 
for examination from the National 
Zoological Park. These birds 
were received a few days ago 
from two of the principal im- 
porters in widely separated parts 
of the country. Most of the quail 
now on the market are imported 
from Mexico and are entered at 
the port of Brownville, Texas. 
Under these circumstances all out- 
standing permits have been can- 
celled and further importations 
suspended for this season. ; 

Guail disease, a highly infectious 
malady, to which all our native 
quail are apparently subject, was 
discovered in 1907 and was traced 
to a number of States. A second 
outbreak occurred in 1912, but 
was checked through the suspen- 
sion of importation of birds from 
Mexico from which most of_the 
supply of birds was drawn. Last 
year practically no birds were im- 
oa from Mexico and no quail 
disease was reported. This year 
a limited number of birds have 
been permitted to enter at 
Brownsville subject to quarantine 
maintained through the co-opera- 
tion of the Biological Survey and 
the Bureau of Animal Industry. 
All birds which were suspected of 
having this disease were examined 
at Brownsville or forwarded to 


this Department, but not until 
Januar 5 were the first un- 
doubted cases of disease detected. 
Game commissioners and _ sports- 
men who are interested in the in- 
troduction of quail or who may 
have purchased birds for restock- 
ing this season are requested to 
advise the Department if any of 
the birds are known to have died 
from disease of any kind. As a 
measure of precaution any birds 
now in captivity should be kept 
under close observation for a 
period of at least ten days and in 
case any of them die the bodies 
should be forwarded to_ the 
Bureau of Animal Industry of the 
Department of Agriculture for 
examination. 


VIRGINIA DEER AN ASSET 
TO STATES THAT PRO- 
TECT THEM 


In Vermont Value of Progeny of 
13 Individuals Turned Loose 40 
Years Ago Estimated at More 

Than $1,250,000, and They 
Cost Nothing!—Reports 
on the Annual Kill 


With the gratifying increase of 
Virginia deer that is taking place 
in States that are affording pro 
tection to this species, there is 
growing interest among sports 
men as to the annual kill of these 
creatures and the effectiveness of 
the laws enacted to insure that 
they hold their own at least. In 
view of this fact, the Bulletin re 
cently addressed a letter to the 
ame commissions of Maine, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, New York, Louisiana, 
Michigan and Wisconsin request 
ing, Se following information: 

he number of deer killed in 
your State during the present open 
season. If it is not possible to 
give this iniormation, will you 
give the number of shipping per- 
mits issued, together with your 
estimate, if you care to make one, 
of the total number of deer killed. 

Will you state whether or not 
the deer have increased or de 
creased in your State within the 
past ten years? 

If you have a buck law in your 
State we should like to have your 
opinion as to its effectivesess or 
lack thereof. 

Will you give us your estimate 
of the total number of deer in 
your State? 

Of course, the figures given in 
the table of replies immediately 
following this paragraph are far 
from representing the actual num- 
ber of deer taken in so far, at 
least, as New York and Wisconsin 
are concerned, for they include in 
those instances only shipments re- 
orted. To a less degree this may 
e true of Maine, assachusetts 
and Vermont. Chief Protector 
Llewellyn Legge of New York is 
inclined to agree with a gentleman 
of wide experience who estimates 
that the total for that State should 
be multiplied by ten to get the 
approximate number of deer 
actually killed. The gentleman in 























question points to the fact that 
the automobile now plays a large 
art in the transportation of deer. 
The preserves of the Empire State 
are easily accessible from New 
New York City even. The sug- 
gestion made in this instance is 
not arrived at haphazard, but is 
based on a comparison with the 
actual known kill in several sec- 
tions of the State as contrasted 
with the shipments reported from 
them respectively. 
Tabulation of Replies 


A tabulation of the replies to 
the letter follows: 


Increase 
or uck 
Reported shot Decrease Law 
Maine ..... ++ 7,436 None 


Wisconsin (a) 7,351 Dec. None 
Vermont .... 2,283 Inc. Yes 
Massachusetts. 1,312 .... 
New York (a) 1,518 Inc. Yes 
Michigan (b).14,000 Inc. None 
Note—a, shipmerts reported. 
b, estimated. 


William R. Oates, State game, 
fish and forestry warden, estimates 
that.there are approximately 55,000 
deer in Michigan at the present 
time and Dr. G. W. Field, chair- 
man of the Massachusetts Com- 
mission, that 6,000 individuals 
compose the stock of the Bay 
State. Commissioner John W. Tit- 
comb of Vermont declines to esti- 
mate but thinks an annual toll of 
1,800 to 2,000 bucks can be taken 
without depleting the State’s herds. 

New York reported 1,478 ship- 
ments in 1913, so that the past 
year shows a_ slight increase; 
Massachusetts shows a decrease 
of 284, Maine, 319, and Vermont 
an increase of 238. 


. Buck Law Justifies Itself 


Commissioner Titcomb_ repro- 
duces figures of the United States 
3ureau of Biological Survey for 
the period 1908-1912 inclusive, 
showing 62 deer hunting accidents 
in States having no buck law and 
11 in those that have. On the 
subject of this law, Mr. Legge of 
New York writes: 

“There is no doubt but that 
there are more deer to-day than 
ever before in the history of the 
State of New York. In the past 
I have been a firm believer in the 
buck law, and still believe that it 
is one of the best measures ever 
put on the statute books from the 
standpoint of the preserving of 
human life. There has been so 
much criticism of the law that I 
have endeavored during the past 
year to ascertain whether does 
were being killed promiscuously, 
or whether the buck law tended 
to increase the supply of_deer. ~I 
am free to confess that I am not 
fully convinced, and therefore be- 
lieve that the buck law should be 
continued in force until we can 
ascertain beyond  peradventure 
whether it is the so-called buck 
law which is increasing the deer 
supply, or the rigid protection 
which has been ven to deer, 
which causes the hunters to re- 
frain from killing deer out of 
season and taking more than the 
legal number provided for by 
statute. I would not dare to try 
to estimate the number of deer 
that there are in the forests of 
the State of New York.” 
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Damage Claims Moderate 


Vermont pays for damage done 
by deer. People generally are dis- 
posed to think that such a pro- 
vision is likely to become a great 
burden to a State. In view of 
this fact, it is interesting to note 
that in 1913 Commissioner Tit- 
comb’s department paid $1,233.45 
covering 71 claims, an average of 
$17.37 a claim. The most serious 
damage done by deer is to fruit 
orchards. It is interesting to 
contrast with the sum total paid 
for damages the commissioner’s 
estimate that the average annual 
revenue from deer killed in Ver- 
mont is $53,416, which is, as he 
points out, at the rate of 4 per 
cent on more than $1,250,000. The 
latter figure, he thinks, represents 
conservatively the value of the 
live deer in the State~ covers. 
pune a sum, when one considers 
that these creatures are the 
progeny of thirteen individuals 
turned loose in 1875 by a few 
business men of Rutland!—From 
American Game Protective Asso- 
ciation Bulletin. 





THE NEW YORK BUCK LAW 


Field & Stream Pub. Co. 

I want to write you about the 
law which Mr. Hornaday was in- 
strumental in having passed and 
your pager championed the meas- 
ure, THE SHOOTING OF BUCK 
DEER ONLY. In our forests 
there never was a more nonsensical 
exterminating law passed than that 
law, and if it isn’t repealed soon 
we will have no deer to protect. 
I will tell you why that law is 
exterminating the deer. First: If 
any sane person can tell me why 
a forest full of does or female 
deer without the bucks would be 
any more productive than a forest 
full of bucks without the does, I 
would like to have them do it. 
Second: It does not protect the 
female deer at all, for I have the 
best of information that on one 
small tract around about a guide’s 
camp there were found 27 dead 
does, and on examination of those 
that were fit to examine a major- 
ity were found to be dry, showing 
there are too few bucks in the 
forests. There are a great many 
hunters that go in the forests and 
shoot first and look for horns af- 
terwards; the result is very often 
they have killed a deer that they 
can’t take out, so they walk away 
and leave it to rot, and look for 
another one with horns. Anyone 
who has taken the time to investi- 
gate, as I have done, can verify 
my statements, that the Adiron- 
dack forest in the fall of the year 
is littered with the dead carcasses 
of female deer. 

The permit system also has a lot 
to do with killing of the deer. 
Any hunter can get six permits 
by applying to the Commission to 
die out his game, but I have good 
evidence that lots of the natives 
ship out a deer on each one of 
them, when they are supposed to 
only use two for deer, and accord- 
ing to the methods used by the 
commission there is no way to find 
it out. And again, what sense is 
there in a law that will give a 
hunter the right to kill two deer 
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and take only one home with him? 
In other words, he can kill two 
bucks, take the best one, and leave 
the other to rot, and he has not 
violated the law. The law we 
have now is the best law we could 
have in regard to the guides and 
hotel keepers, because the hunters 
have to stay longer to get their 
deer. The results are more guide 
hire and larger hotel bills. If 
you want to advocate a good, sane 
and just law, advocate this: One 
deer to each hunter, and that be 
either buck or doe, and if this 
law could be passed it will be the 
means of saving our deer. Other- 
wise we will soon have to close 
the season entirely in order to 
save them. I am interested in a 
private preserve in the Adiron- 
dacks. ive years ago it was a 
common sight to see 40 deer in 
our lake most any evening in 
summer, but during the last sum- 
mer there were not more than 10 
seen at any one time, and only 
one buck was seen in the lake dur- 
ing the summer. The deer were 
on the increase when the buck 
law took effect; but all hunters 
will agree that they are very scarce 
now. I am not trying to advo- 
cate something for my own benefit, 
but for the benefit of the honor- 
able sportsmen and the welfare of 
the deer. 
BENJAMIN SvuTTON. 


Note Chief Protector Legge’s 
contrary report.—Eb. 


THE DOE LAW IN NEW YORE 
W. H. Cushman 


I have waited and listened until 
the months have run into years 
and, as yet, have failed to notice 
any published thing relative to the 
New York State “Doe Law” that 
touched the real condition of af- 
fairs resulting from that legisla- 
tion. 

When this law was placed on 
record I make no doubt that it 
was actuated by the highest mo- 
tives and the hope that it would, 
first, tend to prevent hasty shoot- 
ing and preserve many lives; 
second, that it would increase the 
number of deer by preserving the 
female of the species, and, third, 
that the ‘“‘three-inch horn” pro- 
vision would protect males under 
one year of age. 

At the end of the first season 
after this law went into operation 
considerable was claimed for it as 
a grosersee of life and limb; even 
published State Reports contrasted 
the relatively small number of fa- 
talities (two, I believe) with the 
larger number on certain previous 
years. I do not think I will find 
myself alone in holding the opin- 
ion that this was a “happenstance” 
rather than a result of the new 
aw. 

During the past three years I 
have consulted with not less than 
seventy deer hunters who regu- 
larly frequent the “North Woods”; 
the list includes sportsmen from 
every walk of life, gentlemen of 
leisure, a men, business 
men and the class of people who 
can only afford the luxury of a 
hunt that is coupled with some- 
thing that will produce a revenue, 
such as trapping or serving as a 
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paid guide. I find them substanti- 
ally agreed that the existing law is 

‘dead letter” and does not ac- 
complish the purpose for which it 
was framed. ‘ 

“Tt is easier to criticize than to 
build up,” but I hold that intelli- 
gent discussion, through your col- 
umns, would result in an improved 
condition, as the Legislature has 
ever been responsive to the wishes 
of representative sportsman’s asso- 
ciations and the views of the 
sportsman’s press. 

A law that it is not in human 
nature to obey might better be 
changed, as otherwise a widespread 
feeling grows that all game laws 
are more or less of a farce and 
any means of evasion is excusable. 

I intend to extend no_ olive 
branch to the habitual offender 
against the game laws. I can illus- 
trate the point I wish to make by 
relating the experience related by 
one of the hunters aforesaid; when 
asked his opinion of the “Doe 
Law,” he said, “I believe that I 
was the first man to break that 
law. I was standing on watch at 
sunrise the morning that law went 
into effect. Presently I heard the 
drivers and then I heard a deer 
jump. I could hear it, coming 
thirty rods before it broke cover; 
when I glimpsed it I could see 
that it was a good big deer and 
that it was passing ry got 
across in such manner that I must 
shoot or lose all chance at it. With- 
out a thought of the existing law I 
covered it and fired; it was a cen- 
ter shot and down went the deer. 
I saw it was down for keeps and 
saw further that horns were con- 
spicuous by their absence. While 
I was making up my mind what to 
do I heard someone sepreediing 
from behind. As it could not be 
one of our party, it didn’t occupy 
much of my time making up my 
mind to clear out of that locality, 
having no wish to be caught with 
the goods on. I sneaked out to our 
advancing line of drivers, hailed 
the chief guide and told him what 
had transpired. He whistled in 
the balance of the party and or- 
ganized another drive without any 
unnecessary explanations. Pri- 
vately he said to me: “That deer 
is dead and it’s i shame to let it 
spoil; we will quietly in there 
at nightfall an 5*~ in the sad- 
dles. At nightfall the two of us 
went back and soon located the 
scene of the killing. We ap- 
proached with circumspection. The 
guide made the last fifteen rods 
alone; arriving, he whistled for 
me to come on. hen I arrived 
I discovered my doe to be a good- 
sized animal with a nice set of six- 
point antlers. While the buck 
was being “hog-dressed” I made 
out the tracks of a man who had 
walked to where the deer laid and 
away again; fortunately he had de- 
cided not to take the , oe along. 

Now to all intent and purpose 
this man thought he had violated 
the law. At twelve rods, in fairly 
good light, but among considerable 
underbrush and leaves, he had 
failed utterly to see a horn on that 
deer and he had hunted every 
year, so sure as the season came 
around, for upwards of twenty 
years and was one of the most ex- 
pert still hunters I ever knew. 

All of the “regulars” will appre- 
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ciate this experience and affirm 
that it is the exception rather than 
the rule when it can be seen 
whether a deer has horns or not. 
They judge by size of body and 
general deportment. 


So long as this condition re- 


mains hunters will take a chance 
in every case of doubt; some will 
be genuinely sorry afterwards; 
others will only be concerned in 
getting the meat jerked or smu 
gled out of the woods in pack- 
baskets. 

If there is grave reason to be- 
lieve that the shooting of does will 
exterminate the species, isn’t the 
answer, “Cut down the open sea- 
son.” The open season is and has 
heen for as many years as I can 
recall, at least six weeks. For- 
merly. the season opened as early 
as September Ist, later the fifteenth 
of that month became the opening; 
of late years the season has been 
—_ October 1st to November 
15t 

A good majority of hunters will 
agree that cutting out the Sep- 
tember shooting was a wise thing. 
The green leaves at this season 
produced many snapshots at short 
range and this in turn was pro- 
ductive of numerous accidents. 
Holding off the open season until 
the leaves are down will save more 
lives than any other agency, not 
excepting the Doe Law. 

I hold the opinion that there 
would be no considerable objec- 
tion to an open season from Oc- 
tober 15th to November 15th. A 
week of real hunting will satisf 
most people; two trips of a wee 
each will give an enthusiast plenty 
of action. 

An objection will be made that 
shortening the season will tend to 
congest things, thicken the hunters 
and be productive of more acci- 
dents. observation has been 
that the frst and last weeks of 
hunting see the maximum of hun- 
ters in the woods. If the first week 
of hunting is after the leaves are 
down, accidents will proportion- 
ately diminish. 

Prohibiting the killing of deer 
with a shotgun would have every 
argument in its favor—fewer crip- 
ner deer escaping to die later, less 
iability of hunters getting shot, 
and shooting after dusk, jacklight- 
ing, etc., would be more easily de- 
tected and discouraged. The buck- 
shot load is the favorite with the 
amateur and the necessity of the 
jacklight person; cutting out the 
shotgun will protect both the ,deer 
and the “innocent bystander.” 

As to the extermination of Adi- 
rondack deer, legitimate hunting in 
the open season does not account 
for the number of deer killed, not 
by a great deal. Deer are apt to 
be scarce in the immediate vicinity 
of lumber camps. Shooting yarded 
deer in the midwinter season p 
been by no means ~ 5 ey 
person of experience will know a 
instances where men serving as 
guides for sportsmen during the 
open season have taken contracts 
to supply lumber camps with meat 
through the winter. 

In this letter I am aware that I 
have mentioned no new thing, but 
the fact that abuses of long stand- 
ing are mentioned may bring about 
discussion and he productive of 
good. 


DUCK SHOOTING IN THE MIS- 
SISSIPPI BASIN STATES 


It seems to me that the hunt- 
ers of the Mississippi Valley face 
a bad situation in so far as duck 
shooting is concerned. I have 
seen various articles on this sub 
ject since the passage of the 
ederal Law and it seems to me 
that in the main they are almost 
too heated to be of any real value, 
and instead of creating sympathy 
for our cause they only impress 
upon the other fellow our selfish- 
ness. 

There is no doubt in my mind 
that we are entitled to a better 
shake on this legislation and | 
think that time will show the law- 
makers where they erred. I have 
hunted ducks every fall since 1901 
and can state that the lakes and 
marshes in this locality (Western 
Missouri) are totally dry one-half 
the time. This fall is a notable 
exception. I am sure that this 
will be found to be the case in all 
the central States. 

In these days of intensive farm- 
ing, in order for a hunter to be 
sure of getting any shooting, he 
either has to Ser a lake or join 
a club which owns one, as the 
farmers are draining all lakes and 
— the land. ‘This, of course, 

ee an expenditure of thou- 

s of dollars. 

Contrary to what seems to be 
the general opinion these clubs 
are not owned by millionaires and 
moneyed men, but by mechanics 
and men of ordinary means. This 
legislation puts them up against 
this proposition: How are they to 
get their money’s worth? 

I think that there is but one 
solution. It is this. For the 
shooters to effect an organization, 
the purpose of this organization 
being to see that the present laws 
are enforced to the letter. We all 
know that all former laws have 
been considered a joke by a large 
er cent of the shooters, the limit 
al been ignored, and it is an 
open secret that some hunters who 
call themselves sportsmen “peddle” 
game of all kinds 

It is my opinion that if we 
would make a real effort to see 
that the game is to be protected 
instead of the hunters the re 
sult would be an increase of 
game that would surprise even 
the makers of this law, and that 
in a few years we would get a 
limited amount of spring shoot- 
ing given us because, as I have 
said before, we will have to get 
this or none. I wish that instead 
of forming societies to fight the 
law that there could be formed 
one whose avowed purpose was to 
see that the present law is en- 
forced. This I believe will be 
the only way in which we will 
ever receive recognition. Let us 
hear from some other shooters 
along this line. 

BEINGOFF. 





We should like to hear 
the opinions of our readers 
in regard to the proposed 
Deer and Rabbit Law in 
New Jersey. 







































SIGHTS FOR A BOLT RIFLE 
Field & Stream Pub. Co. 


It was through an article of 
yours, which appeared two or 
three years back, that I was _per- 
suaded to purchase “A Poor Man’s 
Sporting Rifle,” 24-inch barrel, 
and an investment I have not re- 

retted after three successful 
oe in New Brunswick and Que- 
bec, and I have had several offers 
for it at a profit on,my outlay. Be- 
lieving that I struck a good one, 
having had my brother-in-law in 
New York select it for me, it will 
require some bidding to cause a 
separation. 

Beyond — off the flaked 
coating and polishing up _ the 
stock, I have made no alteration; 
to tell the truth, I’m afraid to 
tackle the cutting down process 
you describe, nor would I think of 
drawing a line with any other than 
the V sight until after shooting at 
a few of our Home Guard com- 
petitions with the .22 Ross and 
peep. sight. I find them so 
satisfactory that_ I have decided 
to equip my _ Springfield-Mauser 
with one, and appeal to your 
sound judgment as to what make, 
style and where to attach it. A 
friend suggested to end of bolt, 
which sounds good, but there is a 
fraction of sway there. Another 
suggests in rear of the old sight, 
which seems to me too far from 
the eye. My idea is to cut down 
the stock immediately under end 
of bolt when closed and sufficient 
to clear it, and use a flexible sight. 

Would you be good enough to 
decide the perplexing question for 
me? 

Avex MALCOLM. 

Ans.—In answer to your letter, 
we would say that there is a very 
good peep, but rather small, on the 
back of your present sight. I use 
it for slow match shooting, but it 
is no good for quick work. I do 
not approve of a folding tang peep 
on a bolt gun—it’s a nuisance, no 
less. Write Marble or Lyman 
yy for a special peep to 





fit the Mauser breech.—Ep. 
CHOKE vs. CYLINDER FOR 
THE FIELD 


Paul J. Curtis, Jr. 


There is nothing more absurd 
in the writer’s mind than for a 
sportsman to go forth into the 
field armed with a gun that is 
full choked in both barrels as so 
many do to-day. Yet many men 
who apparently should know bet- 
ter, go on handicapping themselves 
in this way from year to year. 
And generally the novice, who is 
buying his frst gun and is not 
fortunate enough to have an ex- 
perienced sportsman to advise him 
in his choice is so equipped by 
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some irresponsible and thoughtless 
clerk in the store where he makes 
his_ selection. 

There is nothing that will lower 
the “old hand’s”’ estimation of a 
sportsman’s experience more than 
to hear him, as soon as you talk 
gun to him, tell you what a ter- 
ribly close shooter that new field 
gun of his is. 

The experienced man as a rule 
has passed through the choke bore 
stage, as the small boy outgrows 
his knickers. He will tell of the 
finish and balance of his pet; the 
locks, weight, and loads that he 
uses; he may even talk on trigger 
pull, but close shooting never— 
because it doesn’t shoot close; if it 
did he wouldn’t own it. 

When choke boring first came 
out the man that had nothing but 
a cylinder was made extremely 
unhappy by the owners of the 
choke bore guns. As they would 
avail themselves of every oppor- 
tunity to display the superior 
qualities of their guns. 

The cylinder bore owners stood 
it as long as they could, and when 
they were driven half crazy by 
seeing their beautiful old weapons 
beaten to a frazzle by what was 
often a cheap pot metal gun that 
cost a quarter the price, because 
it had a slight contraction of the 
barrel at the muzzle, they dis- 
carded their old pets for the im- 
proved guns, 

There were a few men, generally 
among the most knowing sports- 
men and best shots, who stuck to 
their colors, or at least modified 
their chokes as they modified their 
views, and these men took a step 
in the right direction. 

Sudden popularity is apt to lead 
to umreasonable extremes, and 
there has been an increased de- 
mand for choke bores from year 
to year until it has come to such 
a pass that it is a great deal 
easier to enter a sporting goods 
store and get a gun that will 
shoot too close than it is to secure 
one that will scatter too much. 
The best shot in the world could 
not do good shooting consistently 
on quail or woodcock in thick 
cover with a full choke gun, yet 
many men that are not even 
passibly good shots will stubbornly 
persist in trying to do so. 

I have found that the best game 
shots invariably avoid the use of 
full chokes when afield and re- 
serve them for their proper place 
in the duck blind or at the traps. 
What they seek is a gun that 
throws its charge with the greatest 
evenness of pattern, and when 
they secure such a weapon the 
stick to it. This is true with 
many of our best professional 
pigeon shots. You will find in 
many cases that they prefer a 
modified underchoke gun to an 
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extremely close shooting one pro- 
viding that it consistently shoots 
as nearly perfect a pattern as 
possible. It is easily seen that a 
gun that puts only 150 pellets of 
shot on a 80-inch circle at forty 
yards is a more killing weapon 
than one that places 250 pellets on 
the same target in one corner or 
throws a thick patch here and 
there erratically. 

The writer believes that to some 
extent the choke bore is responsible 
for the abundance of game in this 
country to-day, for which our pos- 
terity may be thankful. 

In almost any small community 
that you visit you will hear of at 
least one gun that has a wonder- 
ful reputation for killing at long 
range. Whenever the writer has 
heard of such a gun and has had 
the opportunity, he has requested 
a chance to target it. And strange 
to say almost invariably it proves 
to be a cheap, poorly bored gun 
that gives a ba gd pattern. 
Of course a gun that bunches its 
shot and places three or four 
pellets here and there is a hard 
killer when it hits. For if a bird 
is struck by four or five pellets of 
shot in a space that could be cov- 
ered by a five-cent piece he is 
pretty liable to drop at almost any 
old range. But how often does 
the owner miss for every hit that 
he makes, and attributes it to his 
own poor judgment. 

However, the craze for full 
choke field guns is slowly dying 
out, and the favorite in Englan 
is rapidly growing in popularit 
here. This is the improved cyl- 
inder. It is a _ cylinder bore 
choked about .006 or even less, 
which does not alter the cylinder 
pattern to any perceptible degree, 
yet in some unknown way it tends 
to give the desired effect of an 
even distribution of the load. 

The writer does not seek to con- 
demn the choke gun for use where 
it is practicable. For its man 
advantages cannot be denied. t 
is quicker, and its velocity is 
greater; it will kill further be- 
cause of this increased velocity 
and closer pattern, and its pene- 
tration is better. A full choke 
gun will shoot No. 5 shot at 50 
yards as hard as No. 6 shot is 
thrown from a cylinder bore at 40 
yards. But the choke bore does 
not properly belong to field shoot- 
ing, for it decreased your killing 
circle almost by half. At 40 yards 
the killing circle of the choke is 
28 inches, while that of the cyl- 
inder is 40 inches. At the aver- 
age distance fired at in bird shoot- 
ing the game is hit hard, is 
plastered with shot from a choke 
bore. Also the cylinder bore 
strings its load out farther, which 
in some respects is an advantage 
in crossing shots. The man that 
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gains a reputation in the field or 
as a good shot in the brush is 
not a putterer who pulls up behind 
his bird and draws across its line 
of flight until he has made what 
he judges to be the proper allow- 
ance. This style of shooting may 
do in a duck blind but it will 
never do for grouse or cock shoot- 


ing. 

Fhe good shot throws his gun 

to his shoulder like a flash at 
what he considers the proper dis- 
tance ahead of the game and as 
the butt squarely hits the shoulder 
the piece is discharged. For this 
style of shooting the cylinder bore 
gun with its wide circle and 
longer column of shot has an ad- 
vantage that no amount of skill 
will overcome. 
_. The writer firmly believes that 
if a man has to choose between a 
full choke and a true cylinder gun 
for all around shooting that the 
cylinder would be the most prac- 
tical, as fully 75 per cent of the 
shots in the field are under thirty 
yards, and _ consequently the 
gunner would bag a larger per- 
centage of game. 

_Some years ago the author 
picked up a beautiful seven-pound 
held gun in a sporting goods store 
at a very reasonable price. The 
gun was a beautiful weapon in 
every way and the mechanism was 
perfect. However, he hesitated 
as the barrels were 80-inch and 
both full choke. But the price 
was half what the gun had cost 
and the salesman was a good one, 
so he fell for it, assuming that it 
would be all right if scatter shells 
were used in the brush, and it 
would give the added advantage 
of close shooting when the birds 
were wild; but the author’s chief 
fault in bird shooting is that 
which most gunners suffer from, 
shooting too quick, and he has 
never seen game so wild that a 
cylinder would not drop them in 
tha hands of a fast shot, 

Considerable difficulty was ex- 
perienced in securing brush shells 
in out of the way places when 
the supply on hand ran short. 
Standard loads then had to be 
used until brush shells could be 
secured, consequently in the in- 
terim the score dropped about 40 
per cent, and most of the game 
bagged was ruined. The next 
season, after many misgivings and 
wakeful nights, the right barrel 
was bored out to improved cyl- 
inder. The improvement was so 
noticeable that the following year 
the left barrel was also bored cy]l- 
inder. Since then they have been 
cut down from 30 inches to 26 
inches and the gun laid aside for 
rabbits and woodcock, on which 
it is a terror. 

In the past season while in the 
South quail shooting, the author 
used by way of experiment a 
high pate English 10-gauge field 
gun that weighs 7 lbs. 6 oz. with 
28-inch cylinder barrels. Natur- 
ally he had to put up with a great 
deal of chaff from his companions 
in regards to his freak gun. But 
it proved to be highly satisfactor 
and the writer firmly believes will 
be a joy for many years to come. 
The load used was 3% drams of 
Shultz and 1% oz. of No. 8 shot. 
The gun was surprisingly free 
from recoil, was quick to handle 
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and birds could be knocked down 
at a range they would have been 
utterly ruined at by the old modi- 
fied pe Rn 12 gauge, and they were 
not smashed at all. Shot for shot 
the writer bagged a higher per- 
centage of birds shot at than ever 
before. 

The author is not trying to 
boost the 10-bore for field use 
and it is doubtful if he “would 
dare to even if he desired, in this 
day of 20-gauge popularity. But 
in his case the gun was highly 
satisfactory, though it was bought 
for use against the most difficult 
game in the world, ruffed grouse, 
as found throughout New York 
and Pennsylvania and the New 
England States. In the future it 
will be an important part of the 
quail shooting equipment. 

If you have been using a close- 
shooting gun in the field and re- 
turned this season dissatisfied 


with your work, have your gun. 


bored out a little next season and 
you will probably be so pleased 
that ~~ evill be willing to let the 
far-off birds get away in future 
and make up for it on the close 
ones, with the old cylinder. 





RECOIL OF SHOTGUNS 
Field & Stream Pub. Co. 

Will you kindly tell me if the 
drop on the stock has anything 
to do with the recoil of a shot- 
gun? What is the right weight 
tor a 12 gauge 28 inch barrel dou- 
ble gun? 

F. Warp REILty, 

Ans.—The drop of stock of a 
shotgun has nothing to do with 
the recoil of a shotgun. If, how- 
ever, the comb is too high your 
cheek will be badly bruised, and 
if the comb has too much drop, 
your nose is very likely to suffer. 
The _ weight would depend 
upon the purpose for which the 
gun is to be used. If for trap- 
shooting, a gun weighing not less 
than 7% lbs. should be used, and 
if for duck shooting the same 
weight would be necessary. For 
field shooting a gun of about 7 to 
1%, lbs. would be about right. 

=D. 


KILLING RANGE OF THE 12- 
GAUGE 


Field & Stream Pub. Co. 


Will you kindly tell me what is 
the maximum killing range of a 
12-gauge 28-inch barrel double gun, 
barrels being bored full choke and 
modified. 

F. Warp Rey. 

Ans.—The_ range _ which is 
usually considered as the maximum 
killing range for a choke bored 12- 
gauge shotgun is 70 yards. For 
a modified choke the range would 
be about 60 yards. Of course, kill- 
ing shots have been made at much 
longer* ranges than these, but good 
results at such distances cannot be 
relied on.—Ep. 


TWENTY-BORE NOTES 
H. P. Sheldon 
Part II. 

Your true gun lover never 
handles an old weapon without ex- 
ppraatnn a touch of wistfulness. 
f you believe that a huge crane- 
hung fireplace is still the embodi- 





ment of cold weather luxury; if 
the low, white square of Colonial 
architecture is still your ideal of 
structural beauty, or, better yet, 
if you can curl up in a warm 
corner on a brisk autumn evening 
and find the charm of the mellow 
word pictures which Irving paints 
of the simple surroundings of a 
generation gone; if these things 
stir you to a calm enthusiasm 
then you will surely find a revela- 
tion awaiting you upon some brown 
October hillside when you go there 
companioned by “Gran’ther’s” old 
gun. There’s a wealth of sugges- 
tion set free by every abrupt, 
musical “plung” as the blackened 
ramrod seats the powder charge, 
and if, perchance, you see through 
the fleecy cloud a the discharge 
a plump old veteran rtridge 
collapse backward into the birch 
saplings you feel a thrill of genu- 
ine satisfaction at the perform- 
ance; a sort of ritualistic exalta- 
tion at thus offering incense at 
the forgotten altars of a ghostly 
but congenial brotherhood. _ 

If one, disdaining sentimental 
values, searches with the olny 
critical eye of science for suc 
tangible things as velocities, shot 
patterns, etc., and seeks for mod- 
ern efficiency he need waste but 
little time over the armorer’s 
vintage of the fifties and sixties. 
The muzzle-loader with its many 
excellent qualities has met and 
served a national need and, in its 
turn, given place to arms more 
adequate for the uses of progress. 

With the passing of-the muzzle- 
loader men began to use guns of 
heavier caliber than had _ been 
common heretofore. As yet very 
little attention was given to the 
needs of conservation, the general 
opinion being that the supply of 
small game was inexhaustible, and 
the gunners with weapons of 8, 
10 and 12 bore acted accordingly. 

Soon, however, the 12-bore 
emerged as the gauge best adapted 
to the varying phases of the sport 
and from that time until the pres 
ent, popular interest has tended 
steadily toward the lighter weapons 
requiring greater skill on the part 
of the user. The 12 still remains 
preeminent as a trap gun and for 
shooting heavy birds at extreme 
ranges, and, in all likelihood, will 
so continue unless the coming 
generation produce a genius who 
may solve the problem of increased 
velocity without an attendant 
sacrifice of pattern; but it is the 
humble opinion of the writer and 
of other better informed gentle- 
men that the day is approaching 
when the 12 will be in the minority 
as regards field work. ; 

Whatever slight advantage in 
range that may be claimed for the 
12 1s offset by the wr weight 
and superior balance of the little 
20. The latter gun, with its small 
shot charge, puts a premium upon 
close holding; but, since a game 
is interesting only in the skill 
required of its players, that fact 
is to be regarded as an asset rather 
than a shortcoming. 

Men who use the 20 habitually 
agree to a certain paralyzing effect 
which it exhibits when used upon 
live game. Birds which similarly 
struck by pellets from a 12-bore 
would at best be only crippled 
appear to collapse instantly when 




















shot with the 20-gauge. No doubt 
this fact has its origin in the com- 
parative velocities of the shot 
charges, as it is a proven fact that, 
each with its standard load, the 
smaller bore gun develops the 
higher velocity. This is only true 
so far as concerns standard loads, 
however, with weapons of average 
weight—6 pounds for the 20 and 
7“ for the 12—and loading each 
to its safety limit of breech ae 
sure the heavier gun will obtain 
the advantage in shot velocity. 
Long before the maximum velocity 
is reached the shooter will prob- 
ably have found his limit of recoil 
resistance, so the latter fact is of 
bare interest to the ordinary 
sportsman. 

Theoretically, the 12 has a slight 
advantage over the 20 in the mat- 
ter of killing range, but in s‘oot- 
ing all but heavy waterfowl this 
advantage is not evident. Used 
upon grouse and — for in- 
stance, one is constantly surprised 
when a bird comes tumbling down 
to the 20 which had apparently 
gotten beyond the range of a 12- 
bore. The slight advantage in 
velocity which is possessed by the 
little gun will account for a great 
many of these long range kills, 
but, in all justice, I’m constrained 
to say that in a majority of in- 
stances, especially in brushy cover, 
any bird appears to be more yards 
away than it really is. Often in 
this kind of shooting I have put 
up my gun on a bird only to de- 
cide that the range was too great 
to warrant a clean kill, then to 
discover that, at the time, the 
bird was a scant 35 yards from 
the gun. 

Anyhow, the 20 is an active 
inducement for constant experi- 


ment and in no other way can 
one become so readily familiar 
with the possibilities of his indi- 


For the 20 we have 
a fascinating variety of loads 
ranging from the 2 dr., 4% oz 
load in the 2%-inch shell, to the 
2% dr., % oz._combination in the 
3-inch case. Somewhere between 
the two extremes one is sure to 
find the food par excellence for 
individual use. Once the favorite 
load has been determined it is well 
to cleave to the combination since 
results are apt to be the reverse 
of satisfactory when the gun’s 
charge is constantly varied. 

A few general rules may well 
be chenrgel anent the use of vari- 
ous powders in barrels of different 
lengths. Probably dense smokeless 
will give the best results in the 
shorter barrels of from 24 to 26 
inches, while a charge of bulk 
smokeless is conducive to the best 
performance in barrels of suffi- 


vidual arm. 


cient length to insure complete 
combustion. 
INTERNATIONAL SHOOTING 


FESTIVAL, PANAMA-PACIFIC 
INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION 


The marksmen of California and 
of the whole Pacific slope invite 
the marksmen of the world to 
come to California in 1915 and 
participate in the grand prize 
shooting tournament which will be 
held under the auspices of the 
San Francisco International Shoot- 
ing Festival Association, in Shell 
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Mound Park, August 8th to Sep- magazine plugged, so that no more 


tember 26th, 1915. And _ the 
marksmen will come and will help 
to make this the greatest and most 
successful shooting tournament in 
all history. ; 

The marksmen of the country 
are organizing large excursion 
parties for the purpose of going 
in a body from large cities and 
centers of population to California. 
The San Francisco International 
Exposition Tour Coupons of New 
York, with branches throughout 
the United States, advises the 
California marksmen that such 
parties are being organized in dif- 
terent parts of the country. 

What is expected to be the 
largest special train that has ever 
crossed the continent from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific will probably 


be the train that will carry the 
marksmen of New York an o- 
boken with their families and 


friends, coming in a body to the 
great shooting festival. . 

The St. Louis Central Sharp- 
shooters’ Association, St. Louis, 
Missouri, has been organized by a 
combination of shooting societies 
for the purpose of chartering one 
or more special trains and travel 
in a body to California. This ag- 
gregation may have as large a 
number of marksmen as the New 
York contingent, and will start on 
the trip from an_ international 
tournament to be held at Daven- 
port, la. 

The Festival Association is pre- 
paring a programme of unequalled 
attraction and merit for that 
tournament that will interest the 
army, navy, peace officers and 
civilian marksmen. 

The tournament will occupy | 


days, while indoor practise wi 
2. held at night with artificial 
ight. 


The society will offer valuable 
prizes in all events and contests, 
starting with an coprepciasien of 
about $35,000, which is likely to 
be increased to twice or even 
three times that amount from the 
receipts for shooting privileges 
and voluntary contributions from 
friends of the sport, shooting or- 
ganizations, communities, and cor- 
porations. 


Note:—Fie_p anp STREAM urges 
that all rifle clubs write to the 
San Francisco International Shoot- 
ing Festival Association to find 
out full particulars of this Festi- 
val, the dates of the various 
events, and all details regarding 
transportation, special rates, etc.— 
=D. 


THE USE OF AUTOMATIC 
SHOTGUNS 


Field & Stream Pub. Co. 

We now_have a bill up before 
our state Legislature to prohibit 
the use of automatic shotguns in 
Nebraska. 

Can you tell me if there are 
other states that prohibit their use, 
and are they successful in en- 
forcing the laws? 

C. R. Davis. 

Ans.—In the state of New Jer- 
sey the use of automatic and re- 
peating shotguns has been pro- 
hibited to the extent that they may 
not be used unless they have the 


than two shots may be fired with- 
out reloading. In Pennsylvania 
the automatic shotgun is prohibited 
entirely. 

These two states are enforcing 
the laws very successfully.—Eb. 


THE SPORTSMAN IN NA- 
TIONAL DEFENSE 


Field & Stream Pub. Co. 

The letters in your February 
issue on the above subject have 
caused considerable discussion 
among members of the Niskayuna 
Rifle Club, and the concensus of 
opinion seems to be that your edi- 
torial arguments more than re- 
futed those of the military ex- 
perts. 

The most notable demonstration 
of the efficiency of the outdoor 
non-military rifle man was during 
the South African war, when the 
Boers, with practically no military 
training, held the highly trained 
regular army of the British Em- 
pire at bay Ter nearly four years. 

The question in your editorial 
as to who is going to hold the 
enemy while the civilian army is 
being equipped and trained, is 
very pertinent, and should com- 
mand at least the careful con 
sideration of the military authori 
ties. 

As to the skill of the average 

outdoors man with a rifle, I would 
like to state the result of a target 
competition held by our club last 
December. We had about 40 men 
competing, among them several ac- 
tive members of the National 
Guard, who last year, had quali- 
fied, either as marksmen, sharp- 
shooters, or experts. 
_ At the close of the competition 
it was found that the non-military 
men with sporting rifles had beaten 
the crack shots of the National 
Guard with service rifles and am 
munition, by a good margin. This 
was not accomplished by one man 
alone, but the average shooting of 
the civilians was much higher than 
that of the Guardsmen. 

Captain X, in his letter, says 
that “Twelve hundred yards is the 
range at which terribly effective 
rifle fire may be put in under 
present-day conditions.” But is 
rifle fire at this distance “terribly 
effective”? 

In another part of his letter he 
quotes, ““But in these days of me- 
tallic cartridges when three hun- 
dred rounds per man per day 
must be brought to the front and 
distributed.” 

I wonder what poreeatons of 
this expenditure of ammunition 
has to be embedded in the anat- 
omy of the enemy army to be 
termed by Captain X “terribly 
effective” Twenty per cent.?— 
meaning that with a firing line of 
10,000 men shooting 300 rounds 
per man _ day, 600,000 of the 
opposing orces would be placed 
“hors de 


combat” 
four hours. 

Supposing Captain X took as 
low as one per cent. of effective 
shots, then “terribly effective” 
rifle fire would account for 30,000 
of the enemy in one day. Most 
non-military rifle men can do bet- 
ter than average 1 per cent. of 
effective hits! 


each twenty- 
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In addition, nearly all sportsmen 
have as a result of their outdoor 
life, a large amount of initiative 
and self-reliance, ability to bear 
exposure, long marches, and would 
I believe form a_ tremendously 
strong volunteer force to conduct 
an efficient gon defensive 
campaign against any or all in- 
vaders of American soil until such 
time as an offensive army could 
be mustered, equipped and trained. 

It seems, however, to be con- 
sidered part of their duty by some 
military men to deprecate to a 
great extent the military value of 
such an organization, even when 
such are composed of men whose 
only ambition along these lines 
would be to help repel invaders, 
and whose highest patriotism 
means to them the endeavor to 
keep these United States ‘The 
land of the brave, and the home of 
the free.” 


ya Ms 
Pres. Niskayuna Rifle Club. 


WHY NOT A 16-GAUGE? 


Field & Stream Pub. Co. 

My attention was attracted to 
Mr. Curtis’s discussion of the ad- 
vantages of the light 12-gauge over 
the popular 20-gauge gun. Per- 
haps no subject has supplied more 
food for argument among up-to- 
date sportsmen. 

Personally I have always had a 
tender feeling for the intermediate 
16-gauge gun. The advantages of 
this size lie principally in weight. 
Mr. Curtis recommends a 12-gauge 
gun weighing 6% to 6% pounds. 

he weights of 12-gauge guns, as 
given in a catalogue of one of 
the foremost manufacturers, range 
from 6% to 8% pounds, while the 
weights of the 16-gauge vary from 
6 to 7% pounds. Apparently the 
normal weight of the smaller arm 
is nearer the standard set by Mr. 
Curtis. 

According to a reliable table 
showing number of pellets with 
different measures and size of shot, 
I find the normal 12-gauge load 
to be 1% ounces of shot as com- 
pared with one ounce for the 16- 
gauge. Using No. 8 shot this 
means a difference of approxi- 
mately 50 pellets. ‘This difference 
is so slight as to be almost neg- 
ligible compared with the ad- 
vantages gained by the lightness 
and handiness of the smaller arm. 

Touching briefly on the matter 
of smokeless powder loads com- 


monly used in the field, the 
smaller gauge takes 20 to 22 
grains, not an unfavorable com- 


parison with 22 to 24 grains of the 
larger gauge. In point of effective- 
ness there is very little to choose 
between these two loads. 

In conclusion I wish to express 
a world of appreciation for the 
helpful hints in handling recoil. 
A hunter once affected with “gun- 
ner’s headache” will do well a try 


that on ° : 
ILLIAM A. SIMMONS. 


TOO MANY CARTRIDGES 
By J. G. Orsburn 


The trite saying, * ‘Where igno- 


rance is bliss ’tis folly to be wise, 
will, in a sense, apply to the sport 
of rifle shooting. 

lends 


t may be that 


“Distance enchantment to 
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the view,” but it seems that one’s 
keenest enjoyment of rifle shoot- 
ing was Selec he became con- 
versant with velocities, trajec- 
tories, metal patches, mushroom- 
ings, drifts, deflections, sights, 
solvents, and a dozen other factors 
that help to complicate the rifle 
problem. 

1 remember, twenty-five years 
ago, one Christmas, a man about 
half a square from where | worked 
at the telegraph key, bought 500 
turkeys to be shot at. He charged 


wener five cents for one shot at 
a turkey’s head, forty yards, off- 
hand. He had for the occasion 


two Stevens rifles, Expert model, 
tip-up barrel, using the .32 rim 
fire cartridge. Ene fastidious 
rifleman of to-day would almost 
be afraid to shoot this —— e 
at an 8-inch bull’s eye forty Ss. 
A common-looking country Sllow 
walked up very unconcernedly and 
handed the man a silver dollar for 
four _ shots. The bystanders 
smiled. He took the four shots, 
and, as unconcernedly as he came, 
walked off with three turkeys. 
We would laugh at that rifle and 
cartridge now; yet, under the 
same conditions, I doubt if we 
could do any better with the best 
rifle and cartridge ever turned 
out. 

For hunting purposes there is 
not much to be gained in having 
a cartridge that will shoot better 
than a man can hold; in fact the 
advantage, in some _ instances, 
might be in favor of the more 
inaccurate cartridges, since the 
deflection of the bullet has been 
known to neutralize an error of 
holding. 

The .22 Long Rifle and the 32- 
20 will shoot as well as any or- 
dinary man can hold, or can see, 
with open or peep sights, and 
there is not one rifleman in a 
thousand who hunts game that a 
32-20 will not kill. Add to these 
two cartridges the .22 Hi-power 
for small game at long range, and 
the 1906 Gov’t. .30 caliber 
cartridge for big game at all 
ranges and, so far as the rifle is 
concerned, one is equipped for 
the game requirements of the en- 
tire world. 

A man of moderate means does 
not want to use the high power 
cartridges except when engaged in 
real business. They increase the 
difficulty of keeping the rifle bar- 
rel in shape, and their pecuniary 
ravage is exceedingly deflating to 
the pocket-book. 

Oo course, aS a_ practise 
cartridge, the .22 short cannot be 
dispensed with. A complicated = 
of cartridges keeps everybody 
wildered but the most up- “to-date 
rifle crank. There is more need 
of artistic handling of the rifle 
than there is of a long list of 
cartridges. 


SMOKELESS POWDER IN 
THE .22 


Field & Stream Pub. Co. 

I would be very much obliged 
if you could tell me which of the 
three powders, black, Lesmok and 
smokeless, used in .22 cartridges 
is the best for the rifle, the hard- 
est hitting, and what effect each 
has on the rifle. 

Puittp RIcHARDSON. 





Ans.—The black powder is best 


for your rifle, for while it will 
foul the barrel it has not the 
acids that the Lesmok and smoke- 
less have. Lesmok will rust the 
rifling if the barrel is not thor- 
oughly cleaned. Smokeless pow- 
der has the most punch, but the 
barrel must be well cleaned and 
swabbed out with some sort of 
nitro solvent oil. 

Of the three powders, smokeless 
is the cleanest to use, and, of 
course, costs a little more than 
the others, the difference being 
about 2c. a hundred. 


AUTOMATIC RIFLE EXPERI- 
ENCES 


Field & Stream Pub. 

Under “Shotguns Poe Rifles” 1 
find much information and inter- 
esting opinions but have been un- 
able to discover any discussion of 
automatic rifles. I am wondering 
whether this style of arm is barred 
from discussion in the case of 
shotgun and rifle. I say this be- 
cause I once held the view that 
they were the ideal tool of the 
“Game Hog” and as such, beneath 
the notice of real sportsmen. I 
have undergone a change of mind. 
If you consider the matter of 
sufficient interest, you may give 
my views to your readers, and 
any comment resulting will be of 
interest to at least one of your 
readers. 

For twelve years I hunted Adi 
rondack deer prensiontoy, and in 
other regions occasionally, with a 
.303 Savage and had to “be 
shown” something that would out 
class it as an all- around gun for 
large game. 

Tt the first automatic rifles 
used in the Adirondacks, and after 
a short trial the verdict seemed 
to be that they lacked in killing 
power. his verdict being ren- 
dered by several of the best deer 
hunters that I have known and, 
of course, referred to the earlier 
types. 

wo years ago I took notice of 
the guns most used in the North 
Woods and realized that nine out 
of ten experienced hunters were 
using the automatic. Not having 
implicit faith in the spoken or 
written word as a means of suit- 
ing the fancy of anyone and 
everyone in selecting a_ gun, 
exchanged with a good friend, I 
using his automatic and he using 
my rifle, to decide for myself 

Lather the advantage lay with 
the former. 

made one discovery at once 
that ran contrary to my previous 
view, i. e., that the automatic in- 
stead of being unhandy for a left 
handed man (I am left-handed) 
solved much of the difficulty a 
left-hander experiences. True, the 
movements are mostly on the right 
side of the gun, but once a clip 
of cartridges is introduced there 
remains little to do but pull the 
trigger, and as one rarely gets 
more than fiye or six shots at a 
sitting, reloading the magazine is 
a work of leisure. The only criti- 
cism I could make of my rifle 
was that the safety was inconve- 
niently located. The automatic 
was better in this respect. 

Next I discovered that I could 











my attention solely on the 
game and was relieved of the 
thought of the second operation 
required before a second shot 
could be delivered. I could shoot 
fast enough with a lever gun; 
anyone can; but only an expert 
habitually works his lever with 
the butt remaining in the firing 
position; it took a demonstration 
to prove to me that it was next 
to impossible to accomplish this 
with a shotgun butt. he point 
I wish to make is that more atten- 
tion can be devoted to the shoot- 
ing proper. Not that one is en- 
abled to shoot faster. 

Next I discovered that more 
standing shots could be _ gotten 
with an automatic than with any 
hand-operated ejector gun, at least 
in deer shooting. When broke 
into the game a competent hunter 
instructed me as to the familiar 
trick of “blatting’’ a deer before 
shooting, on the theory that a 
noise from a new direction will 
cause a deer to pause, locate the 
source of the sound and take a new 
direction. That works on young 
deer usually, but I put it to the 
test on an old buck; needless to 
say that all he did was to put on 
the accelerator and I was so sur- 
prised at the variation between 
theory and practise that I missed 
him altogether. A_ serious ex- 
penditure of cash for “treating” 
purposes was one of the penalties. 
However, under existing law those 
young deer cannot be shot, and 
only the foxy ones are legitimate 
shooting; this militates against the 
point I am about to make, but I 
wish to be exactly fair in the 
comparison. 

The next time a buck came my 
way I shot once at him on the 
jump. That one did hesitate, but 
when I ejected the shell he got 
the accelerator open before I could 
cover him. I got this one, how- 
ever, as the first shot had counted. 
From this experience I adopted 
this manner of campaign and used 
it with considerable success for 
several years. Now, with an auto- 
matic, the firing and ejecting are 
practically simultaneous, and if the 
deer does “hesitate” he is lost; in 
other words, you are in shape to 
get the best possible chance at 
him by being able to stand motion- 
less and silent between shots. 

Accepting the theory that every 
humane individual must, that 
crippling and losing game is cruel, 
it follows that anything that helps 
to insure a “center shot” is a 
move in the right direction. If 
this reasoning is correct the auto- 
matic is the better gun for any 
but expert shots of the very high- 
est grade. 

have heard lots of argument 
as to relative shocking power 
but have discounted this as a 
factor, as I consider that any of 
the modern sporting rifles Lave 
power in excess of deer-killing re- 


quirements. 
W. H. Cusuman. 
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THE 16-GAUGE FOR SOUTHERN 
SHOOTING 
Field & Stream Pub. Co. 

Will you kindly tell me what 
would be the best length to have the 
barrels on a i6-gauge double gun 
and what would be the best way to 


Shotguns and Rifles 


bore the barrels, gun to be used 
for general shooting in the South- 
ern States. What spring is the 
best for a hammerless gun, the 
V-shaped or the spiral maingspring? 
F, Warp RIELLy. 

Ans.—For general purpose shoot- 
ing in the South we would recom- 
mend that the 16-gauge gun be 
bored right barrel modified and 
left barrel full choked. 

It is largely a matter of choice 
as regards the coil and V-shaped 
mainsprings. In _ several  well- 
known guns with box frames the 
coil spring is used, and in most of 
the other guns the V-shaped spring 
is used. The guns having side 
plates have the V-springs.—Ep. 


UNKEL DAVID’S LETTER 


Dere Felde & Streme. 

Why shood we git so exsited 
abowt the uther felloes’ war? 
am krying alowd for informashun. 

it is owr fite, we ott to stik 
owr thumms in the lok of sum 
buddy’s jaws & maik him turn 
loose. 3ak in San Marcos— 
whitch is in Texas—it was a breech 
of ettykwet to pau the grownd & 
kuss if you dident want to bi 
chipz in the gaim. This Yewro- 
pean struggel is a mity good thin 
to watch trom the uther side o 
the fense, & the way for us is to 
saw wood & let on like we dident 
notis. 
Awl the saim, I am sorry that 
rewmatiz kep me from giving 
attenshun to the trubbel befoar 
it beekum seerius. I mite have 
did a good bizness selling arms 
to the bellijerents, bekos I knoe a 
lot of spoartsmen hoo have moar 
guns than they are app to nede for 
sum time, where as they wood be 
tikkeld to deth to swapp them for 
reel Jerman logger bese, Par- 
rizhun grissetts, &c., & tailer maid 
London cloaze. good swapper 
cood have maid a staik ded eezy 
on the kommisshun plan, & retired 
befoar his kustummers fownd owt 
they was skinned. 

Sar An wants to addop a Beljun 
orfun, to perpetrait owr naim & 
suppoart us in owr old aige; but 
if Yore Unkel can’t git moar owt 
of this skrap than one (1) meezly 
littel orfun, he’s reddy for it to 
kwit rite now. But Sar An is 
bilt that way. Awl the kidz look 
good to her—whitch will appear 
in the fottygraff hearwith, the 
saim beeing tuk unawairs & with 
not mutch on. If she kiks, I aim 
to maik the Eddytur daddy the 
hull thing. (Pleeze forgit to in- 
klood mi naim amung the sub- 


mi 


skribers hoo will git the next 
isshoo. Uther wize send me a 
aff duzzen shirt wastes, size 
fetty-ate (48) stowt.) This 


pikchur akchooally has never ap- 
peered in enny uther publikashun. 

I shell be glad when sum sollis- 
sytus friend indooses me & Sar 
An to maik a vizzit away from 
Noo Awleens. The klymit is 
abowt to git my gote, awlsoe Sar 
An’s. Boath of us are afflikted 
with moar appytite than stummik, 
& a konsekwent loss of enerjy be- 
twene meels. I wood not live awl- 
wais on gumboe soop, frogs legz 
& uther semmy-troppykel froot. I 
don’t meen that coodent live 
that long, but that it woodent be 
plezzunt. I am mutch interrested 
in the Eddytur’s akkownt of 
what he fed his three pups in the 
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bakwoods of Noo Jerzy—espeshul- 
ly the dog biskits, whitch I wunse 
eet in a spoartsmen show ekzibbit 
for a hi sallery, borde inklooded 
These Noo Awleens_ resterrunts 
wood laff at a man hoo ordered 
Spratz pattunt dog biskits or enny 
uther brekfust seeriul, but they are 
jest what mi konstitooshun rek- 
wires. 

Me & Sar An has an offer to 
maik fillums for a moving pikshut 
owifit, the story is awlreddy 
writ by a noozepaper repoarter. | 
am to appeer as a Texas kowboy 
hoo wins a fare damzell in a 
poaker gaim & then eskaips with 
her on his bak down a preesippytus 
kliff, while his dedl pistuls gil 
two (2) or moar of t e villuns 
evr pop. In preelimmynerry 
praktis Sar An’s apurn stringz bust 
& she lost one (1) shoo, & the hoa! 
in her chekkerd sok looked 
nachural that it will be maid part 
of the reglar bizzness. The naim 
of the play is “Was she Wuth it 
Awl”; & upp to prezzunt dait I 
still reemane in dowt. Reeherss 
the 4menshund akt in yore own 
hoam with sutch mateerial as you 
have, & try to ansur the puzzel 
In the last akt Sar An finds a bloo 
print of the trezzure kave, but has 
forgot her spektikkels, & we boath 
starve to deth for the price of a 
skware meel, with the awdience 
stikking in hatpinz with one (1) 
hand & blowing their nozes with 


so 


the uther. A then folloes a sine 
whitch says: “Past under thé 
Poor Food Law”—or sumthing 
eekwally aproperait. You ott t 
see it! 


The valyoo of Felde & Streme 
as a eddykashunal maggyzeen is 
shone by a felloe down hear hoo 
has red it for aitteen (18) yeres 
He started when he was a shoo 
blak in a barber shop, & now he 
runs the first chare & has been 
marrid twyste. I can awthentykate 
this by three (3) regler kustum 
mers, one (1) of hoom is bawld 
hedded from yooth & brane trub 
bel. Pleeze print this, as it may 
be enaafiahel in gitting uther sub 
skribers. 

Mi prommis to kontriboot a dee 
skripshun of Noo Awleans was 
maid in a spirrit of reklwss igner- 
runce abowt the troo fakts in the 
case. I have tride to seekoor datty 
for the rite-upp, but when I go in 
enny where to ask a kwestion, sum 
buddy awlwais beets me to it with 
“What will you taik?” A _ red- 
hedded Irish poleesman, hoo is a 
frend of mine & plais pool with 
me evry nite, has promist to rite 
it awl down the first time he izzent 
bizzy. He sais Noo Awleens was 
onlie a bluddy littel Kreeole town 
till Jenral Stoanwall Jakson bloo 
in lade owt Kannall Strete & 
toald them where to bild the I 
lynoy Sintral daypo. Since then 
the polees have been moastly Irish 
& Noo Awleens is now freekwently 
menshund in raleroad litteratoor 
& sum of the dayly noozepapers 
Whitch is abowt awl at prezzunt 

Yores very trulie 
Gnas Davip 


“ all 





In our next issue look 
for Crossman’s “Smokeless 
Powders in the Shotgun.” 
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Ss. A. wa ay - Omaha, was 
in a class by himself at the 8th 
annual Midwinter Handicap tour- 
nament held at Pinehurst, a 19 
to 23. He not only won ‘the main 
event of the tournament, the Mid- 
winter Handicap and trophy, on 
the last day, breaking 95 trom 23 
yards, but was in a tie for the Pre- 
liminary Handicap, and won both 
the high amateur average on the 
600 16-yard targets with a score of 
575, and the 800 targets of the en- 
tire programme with a score of 759. 
He also won the President’s trophy 
in Class A of the Preliminary 
Handicap on a score of 89 from 22 
yards. he Preliminary Handicap 
and trophy was won by J. D. Platt, 
Jr., of Dayton, Ohio, after shoot- 
ing off a tie on 89 with Hunt- 
ley, H. W. Heikes, of Dayton, and 
G. N. Fish, of Lyndonville, N. 
The other trophies than’ those 
mentioned above were won as fol- 
lows: In the Preliminary Handi- 
cap, the Governor’s trophy in Class 
B, by A. E. Ranney, on a score 
of 88 from 18 yards. Secretary’s 
trophy, Class C, by D. W. Baker, 
on 87 from 17 yards; Captain’s 
trophy, Class D, by V. Oliver, on 
84 from 19 yards. > the Midwin- 
- oo the “oh t tro- 


phy Class A, was won by J : 
lance, Jr., Huntington, W. \ a., 
on a score of 93 from 19 ards; in 


Class B, C. H. Newcomb, Phila- 
delphia, and C. W. Billings, Ocean- 
port, N. J., tied on 93 for the 
Governor’s trophy, the former 
standing at 22 and the latter at 18 
yards, Billings winning in the sec- 
ond shoot-off. The Secretary’s tro- 
phy in Class C went to D. Wads- 
worth, 8rd, Auburn, N. Y., on 94 
from 17 yards. The Captain’ s tro- 
phy in Class D was won by I. An- 
drews, Spartanburg, S. C., on 92 
from 16 yards. 

The programme consisted of 200 
targets on each day; on Tuesday, 
Jan. 19, Practise day, these were 
shot in ten 20-target events, the re- 
sults not counting in the general 
average. The first and second days 
of the regular programme there 
were eight events at 15, and four 
at 20 targets each, on each day. 
On Friday, the third day, there 
were four events at 15 targets, and 
seven at 20 targets each, the last 
100 targets being the Preliminary 
Handicap, with an entrance of 
$10.00, handicaps 16 to 23 yards; 
on the last day the programme was 
the same, the last 100 targets being 
the Midwinter Handicap, entrance 
$20.00, handicaps 16 to 23 yards. 
The tournament was given under 
the Squier Money-Back System. 
The class shooting feature in the 
Preliminary and Midwinter Handi- 
caps, inaugurated last year, proved 
to be popular at this tournament. 
The shooters were divided into 
four classes according to their 
scores made on the first 500 tar- 
gets of the regular programme and a 
special trophy was given to the 
high man in each class. None of 


these trophies could be won by the 
winner of the Preliminary or 
Midwinter Handicaps, but went to 
the runner-up in the class contain- 
ing said winner. The winners of 
species trophies in the Preliminary 

Handicap were not eligible to win 
one of the special trophies in the 
Midwinter Handicap, thus prevent- 
ing one man from winning two of 
the special trophies. The handi- 
capping was done by a committee 
selected from among the shooters 
present, and consisted - = fol 
lowing: George L. Lyo Ww. 
F. Clarke, D. *. MeMahan Wi, B. 
Jones, E, G. Southey, 3. E. Cain 
and G. V. Dering. 

The tournament was under the 
management of Luther J. Squier, 
with J. W. To as cashier, and 
Charles A. North looking after the 
traps. Herbert L. Jillson, secre- 
tary of the Pinehurst Country 
Club, was also busy and was no 
small factor in securing the smooth 
running of the events. The at- 
tendance was not quite up to that 
of some previous years, but in 
other respects the eighth annual 
has not been surpassed by any 
Midwinter Handicap tournament 
in the history of the club. 

On Wednesday, Jan. 20, the 
opening day of the tournament, 
seventy-one amateurs and eleven 
professionals faced the traps, the 
programme calling for eight events 
at 15 and four at 20 targets each, 
with an entrance of $20.00, in- 
cluding $1.00 extra for the Money- 
Back System. There were optional 
sweeps of $1.25 on each event, 
$2.50 on the first and the same 
amount on the last 100 targets of 
the programme. The conditions 
were hard, as evidenced by the fact 
that, out of the classy field of con- 
testants, only thirteen succeeded in 
— 90 per cent. or better. 
A. Richardson, of Dover, the 
amas State champion, was 
high gun with 192; b. Coburn, 
Mechanicsburg, Ohio, second with 
191; S. A. Huntley, Omaha, Neb., 
third with _189, and G. L. Lyon, 
Durham, +» recent winner of 
the Long Island ame, 
next with 187. The professionals 
finished a little lower than the 
amateurs, E. H. Storr, of Rich- 
mond, Va., being first with 189; 
E. M. Daniel, Lynchburg, Va., 
185; H. D. Gibbs, Union City, 
Tenn., 184, and J. M. Hawkins, 
Baltimore, Md., 183. 

On the second day a Similar pro- 
gram was scheduled. The number 
of entrants was one less than on 
the previous day. W. H. Jones, of 
Macon, Ga., put up a good fight 
for first place, ae captured the 
honor on a score of 192, though 
he was hard pressed by 7. 
Wright, of South Wales, N. Y., 
and S. A. Huntley, who tied for 
second place on 191; C. D. Co- 
burn again finished *in the. first 
flight with 190, and was followed 
by E. E. Reed, of Manchester, N. 
Hi, and Allen "Heil, of Allentown, 
Pa, with 189 each. The profes- 
sionals shifted places a little, J. M. 
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Hawkins being at the top with 192; 
Walter Huff, Macon, Ga., second 
with 188, and C. W. Phellis, Hunt- 
ington, Ww. V a., tying with E. H. 
Storr on 187. 

The Preliminary Handicap was 
scheduled for Friday, Jan. 22, and 
a hotter race was never pulled off 
at any of the Pinehurst tourna- 
ments. The Handicap was pre- 
ceded by sweepstakes in the morn- 
ing, four events at 15 and two at 
20 targets each being shot. In the 
sweeps, F. S. Wright was high 
amateur with 97; S. A. Huntley, 
96; Allen Heil, 95; F. J. Coburn 
and W. H. Jones, 94 each; H. W 
Heikes, C. Newcomb, . 2. 
Spotts and C. W. Billings, 92 
each. At the head of the profes- 
sional class was E Storr with 
97; M. ol hy "96; A. 
Joslyn, 94, and H. D. Cibbs, 93. 

In the Preliminary Handicap, 
shot in five 20-target events, four 
of the country’s cracker-jacks tied 
on 89; J. D. Platt, Jr., Dayton, 
Ohio, at 18 Rha a G,_N._ Fish, 
Lyndonville, N .. H. W. Heikes, 
Dayton, Ohio, both at 20 yards, 
mee S. A. Huntley, Omaha, Neb., 
at 22 yards. In the shoot-off at 
20 targets, Platt won on a straight 
score; Huntley, 19; Heikes, 17, 
and Fish, 15... The race was a 
close one all the way through be- 
tween Fish, Heikes and Huntley, 
their scores being a tie on 72 ai 
the close of the fourth event. A: 
this point Platt seemed to be out 
of the running, as he was three 
targets behind the others, but he 
never lost heart, and a straight in 
the last event landed him in the 
tie, his coolness and nerve also 
standing him : good s‘ead in the 
shoot-o A. Ranney, of New 
York, was aie high with 85 
from 18 yards. Bunched in the 
next place were D. W. Baker, 
Pittsburgh, 17 yards; C. L. Frantz, 
Seneca Falls, 19 yards, and W. M 
Foord, Wilmington, 21 yards, with 


87 each; J. D. Allen, Atlanta 
yards, and A. W. Church, Port 
Shean, N. Y., 18 yards, came 


next with 86 each. At the head 
of the professionals was C. O. Le- 
Compte with 87 from 19 yards; 
H. - ate 82, and J. M. Haw- 
kins, both from 22 yards. The 
ees in this event were di- 
vided into four equal classes, and 
a trophy was offered for high man 
in each class, the winner of the 
Preliminary Handicap not being 
eligible to win a class trophy. In 
Class A, the trophy was won by S. 
A. Huntley, his score of 19 in the 
shoot-off getting him the prize. In 
Class B, A. E. Ranney won the 
trophy on 88 from 18 yards, as 
Platt’s win of the Handicapped de- 


barred him from winning the 
trophy in his class. Class C tro- 
phy was won by D. W. Baker on 


87 from 17 yards, and in Class D 
the trophy went to Vincent Oliver, 
of Philadelphia, on 84 from 19 
yards. There were six ties on 85 
in the Handicap: J. I. Branden- 
berg, Dayton, Ohio, 17 yards; E. 
E. Reed, Manchester, N. H., 20 

















yards; J. E. Cain, Dayton, Ohio, 
18 yards; F. D. Kelsey, East 
Aurora, N 18 yards; V. 


Covert, Lockport, 20 yards, and 
C. D. Coburn, 21 yards. Allen 
Heil, 21 yards; C. W. Vanstone 
and V. Oliver, each at 18 yards, 
came next with 84 each. 

The program for Saturday, the 
closing day of the tournament, was 
the same as that of Friday, the 
main event, the Midwinter Handi- 
cap, being preceded by sweep- 
stakes at a total of 100 targets. The 
weather conditions were the best 
of the week, two or three slight 
showers not causing any delays, 
nor preventing the attendance of 
a large crowd of spectators. Hunt- 
ley’s good work in the Preliminary 
Handicap resulted in his being 
placed back one yard, and he shot 
in the Midwinter from the ex- 
treme limit of 23 yards. This did 
not bother him in the least, and he 
started out with a straight 20, fol- 
lowing it up with three 19’s and 
getting 18 in the last string for a 
total of 95. D. Wadsworth, 3rd, 
at 17 yards, kept right after him, 
but scored his 20 in the last event, 
and although he never gained an 
advantage, he shot well enough to 
be dangerous, going out in second 
place with 94, C. W. Billings, at 
18 yards, a former winner of the 
Handicap; C. H. Newcomb, at 22 
yards, the winner in 1914, and 
J. B. Lallance, Jr., at 19 yards, 
were bunched in third place on 93. 
I. Andrews, a 16-yard man, and 
G. L. Lyon, at 21 yards, tied for 
fourth place on 92; following them 
were A. B. Richardson, 21 yards; 
J. I. Brandenburg and W. H. Pat- 
terson, both 18-yard men, with 91 
each. J. B. Lallance, Jr., 19 yards, 
captured the Class A trophy on 93. 
In Class B, C . Newcomb, 22 
yards, and C. W. Billings, 18 
yards, tied for the trophy, and 
two shoot-offs were needed to de- 
cide the winner; in the first both 
men broke 18, and in the second, 
Billings won with 17 to 16. D. 
Wadsworth, 8rd, won in Class C, 
with 94 from 17 yards, and in 
Class D, the trophy went to I. An- 
drews, 16 yards, on 92. The pro- 
fessionals were pretty well 
bunched, but failed to equal the 
work of the amateurs. — « 
Dickey, 18, and W. Huff, 20 
yards, tied for first on 92; C. W. 
Phellis was second with 91 from 
19 yards; E. M. Daniel, broke 89 
from 20 yards, and c. ©. te. 
Compte, 88 from 19 yards. High 
scores were the rule in the sweeps 
which preceded the Handicap 
event, and only a single target 
separated the amateurs in the high 
places. Huntley led the field with 
99, missing his one target in the 
second 15, and then going straight. 
F. S. Wright and C. H. Newcomb 
were second with 98 each, the for- 
mer missing one each of his third 
and fourth 15’s, and the latter 
dropping in his second 15. E. E. 
Reed _was alone in third place on 
97; H. W. Heikes, A. B. Richard- 
son, W. H. Jones and S. W. Put- 
nam came next with 96 each. 
E. H. Storr was high professional 
with 97; J. M. Hawkins and C. E. 
Goodrich, second with 96 each; 
C. O. LeCompte and W. Huff, 94 
each; H. D. Gibbs, C. W. Phellis 
and E. M. Daniel, 98 each. 

On the 600 16-yard targets of 
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the week the amateurs made a fine 
showing, outclassing their poets. 
sional brothers; S. A. Hunt *y led 
them all with 575, or 95.835; F. S. 
Wright, 572; C. D. Coburn, 566; 
A. B. Richardson, 565, and Allen 
Heil, 559. Professionals: E. H. 
Storr, 473; J. M. Hawkins, 567, 
and H. D. Gibbs, 555. On the en- 
tire programme 800 targets, includ- 
ing the Handicap events, Huntley 
was again the leader of the ama- 


teurs with 759, or better than 
94.87 per cent.; Cc. D. Coburn, 
738; F. S. Wright, 735; Allen 


Heil, 733, and H. W. Heikes, 732. 
J. M. Hawkins headed the profes- 
sionals with 736; E. H. Storr, 728, 
and Walter Huff, 717. 

A feature of the social pleasures 
of the week, which included the 
usual dances at the Carolina, was 
a dinner given by Mr. and Mrs. 
R. L. Spotts in honor of the birth- 
day anniversary of Mr. G. W 
Lembeck. Among the guests were 
Mrs. Lembeck, and Messrs. 
Church, McMahan, Newcomb, 
Delahanty, Lyon, Higginson, Ham- 
mond and Leahy. 


FRED GILBERT ANNIVERSARY 


Twenty years ago there appeared 
in the trap-shooting firmament a 
star of dazzling brightness, which 
has shone with undiminished glory 
through all the years. This star 
was Fred Gilbert (Chief Heap 
Talk, of the famous Okoboji In- 
dians, a trap-shooting organization 
of nation-wide reputation), who 
arrived, unknown and__unan 
nounced, at Baltimore, Md., to 
take part in the contests for the 
live-bird _championshi of the 
world against such well-known ce- 
lebrities in the shooting game as 
Brewer, MacAllaster and others. 
His early training in the use of 
the “‘scatter-gun” was on_ the 
sloughs of Iowa, his native State, 
shooting ducks, and on the prairies 
of Iowa and Minnesota shooting 
prairie chickens. With practically 
no experience in the trap shooting 
game at live pigeons or clay tar- 
ets, he stepped at once into the 
Tading place in the sport in 
America. During the twenty years 
“Fritzy’’ Gilbert has been in the 
limelight other top-notchers have 
come, only to be relegated to the 
rear by some more youthful or 
expert competitor. This has not 
been Gilbert’s fate; year in and 
year out his performances have 
been characterized by a high de- 
gree of excellence, and, while he 
has not always finished at the very 
top of the average list, he has 
never been far behind the win- 
ners. At the start of his shoot- 
ing career he became associated 
with the DuPont Powder Com 
pany, has been with them ever 
since, and by his happy personality 


has made thousands of friends 
for them and the DuPont pow- 
ders. As an appreciation of his 


faithful and valuable services dur- 
ing these many years, his com- 
pany proposes to accord him hon- 
ors such as no man in trap-shoot- 
ing history has ever received. 
The event will be known as the 
“Fred Gilbert Twentieth Anniver- 
sary Celebration.”” At some time 
during the month of March the 
DuPont Powder Company will en- 
tertain Mr. Gilbert at Wilming- 
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ton, Del. On the day selected 
there will be a 100-target trap- 
shooting event on the grounds of 


the DuPont Trapshooting Club, to 
which an invitation will be ex 
tended to every trap-shooter in 
the country to be present. In 
the evening a banquet will be 
given, with Mr. Gilbert as_ the 


guest of honor, and to this local 
trap-shooters, members and officials 
of the Interstate Association and 
others will be invited. Participa 
tion in this aninversary shoot will 
not be limited to those who may 
find it possible to visit Wilming 
ton on the day the event is staged 
there, but every club throughout 
the country, and especially those 
which have been visited by Mr. 
Gilbert during the past twenty 
years, is cordially invited to as 
sist in making this the greatest 
celebration in the history of trap- 
shooting. In honor of the oc- 
casion the DuPont company will 
have a special trophy cup made, 
and these cups will be sent to 
all gun clubs which apply for them 
and which agree to hold a “Fred 
Gilbert Shoot” during the week 
of March 13th to 20th, both dates 
inclusive. Clubs asking for these 
cups must agree to hold a 100- 
target event on one day during 
this period, at which ten or more 
shooters will compete, the cup to 
be shot for under any conditions 
agreeable to the club, and to be 
finally awarded at this shoot. One 
side of the cup will show in re- 
lief a figure of Mr. Gilbert in 
shooting position; on the other 
will be engraved “Fred Gilbert 
DuPont Twentieth Anniversary 
Shoot, 1895-1915.” A conserva- 
tive estimate places the number 
of shooters throughout the coun 
try who will embrace this oppor 
tunity of showing their friendship 


for the “Wizard of Spirit Lake,” 
and of shooting with him “in 
spirit, if not in person,” at be 


tween 7,000 and 8,000. 


INTERSTATE ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the As- 
sociation was held in Jersey City, 
N. J., early in December, and 
many matters of interest to trap 
shooters were discussed and some 
important changes made. The As 
sociation exists for the encourage- 
ment of trapshooting, and the ex- 
tracts given from the reports of 
the secretary and tournament man- 
ager will give an idea of what it 
has accomplished along these lines. 
In the address of Pres. 1 
Drew he made the following sug- 
gestions, and requested that the 
receive careful consideration. (1 
The change in our policy regard- 
ing contributions to gun clubs in 
part cash and part trophies has 
met with the hearty approval on 
the part of a majority of the gun 
clubs and I sincerely urge your 
careful consideration of a plan to 
make our contributions to gun 
clubs all trophies. 

(2) That some method be de- 
vised whereby shooters of or- 
dinary ability may win moneys or 
trophies, whichever the competi- 
tion calls for, and that the prizes 
in competition shall be graded in 
classes so that the poorest shot 
may have an opportunity to win 
in his own class against shooters 
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of equal or nearly equal ability. 

(3) Work up to a plan whereby 
all state associations or organized 
leagues of gun clubs may have 
the right to register tournaments 
in their respective States, under 
the direction of Interstate As- 
sociation, thus increasing the num- 
ber of registered tournaments and 


giving the State organizations 
recognized authority. 
(4) Commercialism and prose- 


lyting are unnecessary for the ad- 
vancement of trap shooting and 
should be entirely eliminated. 

Manager Elmer E, Shaner in 
his twenty-second annual report 
stated that the season had been 
the most successful in the history 
of the Association; there were 
more contestants participating, 
more targets were trapped and 
more money divided in the purses 
than in any previous year. The 
change to part trophies and part 
cash in the _ contributions to 
tournaments proved to be a wise 
one. There were 887 trophies 
donated. Of these 881 were won by 
626 ditferent contestants; 479 dit- 
ferent contestants won one trophy 
each; 88 won two; 34 won three; 
11 won four; 8 won five; 2 won 
six, and 4 won seven. Up to the 
date of the meeting the names 
of the winners of the remaining 
six trophies had not been received 
at the secretary’s office. The 
change in the conditions govern- 
ing the contest for the National 
Amateur championship, making 
the event, imstead of an open 
contest, open only to the several 
state champions, was also popular. 
Thirty-five of the thirty-six States 
that had held registered tourna- 
ments previous to the G. A. H., 
were represented either by the 
winner of the State championship 
or by the runner-up in that event. 
The contest was the feature event 
at the Grand American Handicap 
tournament. 

A few facts taken from the 
synopsis of the Association’s regis- 
tered work the past year will be 
interesting, and give some idea of 
the growth of the sport. 

Contributed to registered tourna- 
ments, $25,260. 

Different trapshooters who par- 
ticipated in registered tourna- 
ments, 7,849. 

Number of 
tered, 314. 

Tournaments 
245. 

State tournaments registered, 39. 

Targets trapped, 4,750,690. 


tournaments regis- 


contributed to, 


Average number of targets 
trapped per tournament, 15,273. 

Average entry per tournament, 
amateurs, 45.83. 

Average entry per tournament, 
professionals, 6.47. 

Sixty-nine tournaments were 
registered under the old policy; 


fourteen were registered in Can- 


ada; fifteen applications were re- 
fused. Eleven tournaments were 
cancelled by request, and not 
counted in the total. 

It was voted to continue in 
1915 the Association’s policy of 
1914 in regard to contributions, 


giving clubs the choice of one-half 
in cash and one-half in trophies, 
or all in trophies. 

A change was made in regard 
to applications to hold registered 
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tournaments. All applications, 
with the exception of State tourna- 
ments, leagues of gun clubs and 
special organizations, which re- 
quest contributions must be made 
on or before lebruary 15, and 
no application will be passed upon 
before that date. 

The Association decided to 
present a trophy to the winner of 
high amateur average of 1914. 
This was won by Woolfolk Hen- 
derson, of Lexington, Ky., who 
broke 1,981 out of 4%,050 targets 
shot at, or 96.63 per cent. S. A. 
Huntley, of Vancouver, Wash., 
was runner-up with 96.52 per 
cent, 7,548 breaks out of 7,820 
targets shot at. 

The question of professionals 
rejoining the ranks of the ama- 
teurs has been pretty thoroughly 
discussed during the past year, and 
the Association made an important 
change in its former rule, which 
permitted a professional to com- 
pete as an qmateur one year after 
having severed his connection 
with a company. The new rule 
reads: Any professional who has 
in either of the last two years of 
his employment averaged 90 per 
cent or better on registered tar- 
gets shall not be permitted, from 
and after December 4, 1914, to 
compete at any registered tourna- 
ments with amateurs, for cash or 
merchandise prizes, or for any 
trophy or trophies, “open to ama- 
teurs only,” at such tournaments, 
within a period of three (3) years 
from the date of the termination 
of his employment, and that all 
others, who have not averaged 90 
per cent or better in either of the 
last two years of their employ- 
ment shall not be permitted to 
compete as above with amateurs 
for a period of one (1) year from 
the date of the termination of 
their employment. This rule will 
remove much of the friction which 
was caused by the old one, but 
there will always be the feeling 
that professionals who, by their 
exceptional opportunities for prac- 
tise under all possible conditions, 
have won their way to the top 
should not be permitted to com- 
pete on equal terms with amateurs. 
A system of handicapping, or the 
division of all shooters at all 
tournaments into classes, accord- 
ing to their skill, might solve a 
peenens which is being studied 
xy many of the prominent trap- 
shooters of the country. 

The Grand American Handicap 
in 1915 will be held in Chicago, 
Ills., during the third week in 
August. The Southern Handicap 
will be held at Memphis, Tenn.; 
the Western Handicap at_ St. 
Louis, Mo., and_the Pacific Coast 


Handicap at San iego, Cal. 
There will be no Southwestern or 
Eastern Handica tournaments 
held in 1915. he Association 
voted to reinstate O. N. Ford, of 


San Jose, Cal., and make him 
eligible to compete as an amateur 
at the Interstate Association’s 
tournaments. 

The new officers of ay Associa- 
tions are: President G. Drew; 
vice-president, T. i Doremus; 
secretary, E. Reed Shaner; treas- 
urer-Manager, Elmer a a 

Tournament Commeivien; re 
Skelly, chairman; tadt- 
fod, ©. EB. oa A. . Nor- 





com, T. H. Keller, Murray Ballou, 


L. Squier. 
rophy noes eg T. E. Dore- 
. Hebard, W. 


mus, chairman; A. 

R. Clark. f 
Gun Club Organization Commit- 

tee: A. F. Hebard, chairman; T.. 

H, Keller, Edward Banks. 


AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIP 


The New York Athletic Club 
will hold the tenth annual amateur 
championship of America at clay 
targets, at its Travers Island home 
on April 30 and May 1. Capt. 
George J. Corbin, of the Trap- 
shooting Committee, has prepared 
a program which promises to be 
the best ever presented for this 
event. On each day 200 targets 
will be trapped. The Friday event 
will be in the nature of a pre- 
liminary championship contest, 
with $5.00 entrance, and ve 
prizes offered. The amateur cham- 
pionship will be decided on Satur- 
day, N May 1st, at 200 targets, with 
an entrance fee of $8.00 including 
targets, and there will be ten 
prizes offered. The 200- yw pro- 
gramme on Saturday will also con- 
stitute a five-man interclub team 
championship contest, and this is 
sure to attract much interest and 
will likely result in an inter-city 
struggle, as Philadelphia, Boston 
and Wilmington are almost sure 
to enter teams. No team entrance 
is necessary, but the five highest 
scores of the members of each 
club represented on the day’s pro- 


gramme_ will be counted for the 
team. Each member of the win- 
ning team will receive a suitable 
trophy. The 


special pees will be 
numerous ote valuable, among 
them a ae medal for the ——— 
run during the two days; a silv 
cup for high score on each of the 
four traps, and a gold medal for 
high average on the 400 targets of 
the two days. 


TWIN CITY CHAMPIONSHIP 


Early in January, J. E. Harker, 
of a and Emil Novotny, 
of St. Paul, shot a match at 100 
targets for the championship of 
the twin cities. Harker proved 
the winner by a score of 93 to 91, 
a very excellent showing in the 
high wind which prevailed during 
the match. The men were tied on 
14 in the first string of 15 tar- 
gets. In the second string, No- 
votny went straight, and secured 
a lead of one target, as Harker 
dropped one. The next string at 
20 targets, Harker broke 19 to his 
opponent’s 17, thus taking the lead 
with one target to the good. The 
next string was a tie on 14 out of 
15; in the next string Harker 
gained another target by breaking 
14 to 13 out of 15, and the last 20 
was a tie on 18. Novotny at 
once issued his challenge for an- 
other match. 





We will be glad to re- 
ceive reports from the vari- 


ous gun clubs of their 
monthly and __interclub 
shoots "ond will give them 
a notice in this Depart- 
ment. 


























LARGE-MOUTH BASS 
CLASS C, SOUTH 


First Prize 


CAUGHT BY W. E. GRAY, OCALA, FLA, 


Weight—18 Ibs. 


Length—27% in. 
Girth—20¥% in. 
Caught—October 11, 1914. 


Where—Withlacoosa River, Fla. 


Rod—I mperial. 

Reel— Worth. 
Line—Abbie & Imbrie. 
Lure—Dowagiac minnow. 


Second Prize 


CAUGHT BY E, BRICE HUNT, MINNE- 
OLA, FLA, 
yl eight—12 Ibs. 
Length—27 in. 
Girth—2L_ in. 
Caught—December 31, 1914. 


Where—Minneola Lake, Fla. 
Rod—Bristol. 

Reel—Tripart. 
Line—Wexford. 
Lure—Dowagiac. 


Third Prize 


CAUGHT BY A, L, CASHWELL, CLER- 


MONT, FLA. 
Weight—11% Ibs. 
Length—30% in. 
zirth—21 in. 
Caught—September 
Where—Bear Lake, 
Rod—Steel. 
Reel—Tripart. 
Line—Silk. 
Lure—Heddon surface. 


2, 1914. 


Fla. 


Fourth Prize 


CAUGHT BY A. L, CASHWELL, 
MONT, FLA, 


Weight—11 Ibs. 2 ozs. 
Length—28% in. 
Girth—18¥% in. 
Caught—December 6, 1914. 
Where—Pretty Lake. 
Rod—Bristol Steel. 
oe 

tine Spee 

Lere—tielien ‘No. 300. 


CLER- 


LARGE-MOUTH BASS GRAND 
PRIZE, SOUTHERN DIVISION 


CAUGHT BY L, T, HOLWELL, FLORAL 

CITY, FLA, 

Weight—18 Ibs. 

Length—28 in. 

Girth—20 - 

Caught—July 1914 

Where— Toval City, Fla. 

Rod—Heddon. 

Reel—Heddon No. 1. 

Line—Heddon, Sampson. 

Lace —Saeeeem, aluminum No. 


Winners 1914 Prize Fishing Contest 


LARGE-MOUTH BASS, SOUTH, 


FLY CLASS 
First Prize 
CAUGHT BY LOUIS WACHS, COVING- 
TON, KY. 
Weight—6%_ Ibs. 
Length—24 in. 
Girth—16 in. 


Caught—July 8, 1914. 
Where—Armstrong Lake, Ky. 
Rod—6 oz. fly. 
Reel—Carlton. 

Line—Enamel Saline. 
Lure—Montreal. 


Second Prize 


CAUGHT BY H, BE. HILDRETH, 
DECATUR, ALA, 
Weight—6 Ibs. 5 ozs. 
Length—2é4 in. 
Girth—16 in. 
Caught—June 27, 1914 
Where— ma Lake, Alabama. 


NEW 


Rod—Steel fi 

Reel—Meisselbach. 

Line—Silk. 

Lure—Royal Coachman. 
TARPON 
First Prize 

CAUGHT BY W. ASHBY JONES, WARE 

NECK, VA. 


Length—7 ft. 5 in. 
Caught—April 5, 1914. 
here—Houston River, Fla. 
Rod—Vom Hofe. 
Reel—Julius Vom Hofe. 
Line—21 thread linen. 
Lure—Mullet. 


Second Prize 


CAUGHT BY ORVILLE RIGBY, 
FLA. 

Length—7 ft. 4% in. 
Caught—June 10, 1914. 
Where—Longboat Inlet, Fla. 
Rod—Tarpon. 
Reel—Newport. 
Line—36 thread. 
Lure—Mullet. 


Third Prize 


CAUGHT BY THOS. ROSS BROWN, 
TAMPA, FLA. 

Length—7 ft. 1% in. 
enee— ane 20, 1914. 
Where— ngboat Inlet, Fla. 
Rod—Tarpon. 

eel—N ewport. 
Line—36 thread. 
Lure—Sand perch. 


Fourth Prize 


CAUGHT BY OLIVER C, BILLINGS, 
NEW YORK CITY 


Length—7 ft. % in. 


TAMPA, 


Caught—May 23, 1914 
bg gre ee ’No. 2, Florida 
ast 


Coast 





Rod—Vom Hofe, greenheart. 
Reel—Vom Hofe. 
Line—Whitehall No. 30. 
Lure—Mullet. 


THE LITTLE BROOKS 


By Samuel S. Stinson 

With the first breath of April, 
as the sap begins to flow through 
the dormant oe of the wil- 
low and alder, so does the blood 
of the trout fisherman begin to 
tingle in his veins. The day’s 
work is disturbed by visions of 
swiftly flowing streams. The vision 
is blurred by past memories of 
certain dark pools just below 
tumbled masses of white-foamed 
water. ark! Can this be the 
clicking of the tpyewriter’s keys? 
Surely it sounds more like the 


song of the reel. 
How familiar it all seems. You 
close your eyes, and presto! the 


scene is set. There you are, 
wounging along the little stream 
you know so well, a few flies stuck 
picturesquely in ‘the old felt hat 
your creel over your shoulder, an 
your bait box filled with a fine 
assortment of garden hackle of 
just the right size. You know the 
inhabitants of these waters. You 
and these trout have been brought 
up together. You know what they 
ike and what they don’t like. 
You know they will take a lively 
worm when the best fly that was 
ever tied won’t tempt them. You 
know that just behind that sunken 
log lives an old buster. You 
know he has continued to live 
there for at least five years, and 
how many more you don’t know. 
But five years at least. Yes, it 
was just five years ago that you 
first hooked him on’t you re- 
member how -y "took your leader 
around that submerged brush with 
the first rush? And how you have 
crept up on him every year since, 
only to make sure that he was 
still there? And how you have 
sworn to have him this year, any- 
how? 

Ah! these familiar little streams, 
these old friends of the meadow 
and woodland. How you love 
them. You have gone far a-field 
for your trouting. You have ex- 
plored the wilderness of Canada 
you have fished the lakes an 
streams of the Maine woods, you 
have defied the sray-legs and other 
insect pests of the Adirondacks, 
you have, perhaps, even fared into 
the forests of New Brunswick ayd 


Nova Scotia. Maybe you have 
caught the steelhead in the icy 
streams of lifornia, or fished 


rainbow in the moun- 
olorado. What of it? 


for the wil 
tains of 
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These places are like ma 
acquaintances we occasiona ly meet 
to overawe us for the moment, 
and of whom we boast ever after- 
ward. We try to impress our old 
friends with the knowledge of 
what fine people we know. But 
out old friends smile indulgently, 
and are still true to us, for they 
know we love them. We are a 
bit snobbish; that is all. 


How small the little meadow 
brook seems. We smile at_ it 
rather pityingly, and say: “You 
should have seen me wading the 


Santa Ynez, that rushes down 
from the snowy heights of the 
Sierras.” 

And the little brook gurgles in 
its pebbly throat as though laugh- 
ing at our flamboyant vanity, and 
replies: “All right, friend, but I 
knew you long before you ever 
met the Santa Ynez, and I rather 
fancy I know you better; better, 
perhaps, than you know me.” 

At which you grow a little in- 
dignant and declare that if you 
don’t know the little brook no- 
body does, and promptly proceed 
to prove it by taking a basketful 
of trout from it, which was just 
what the little brook wanted you 
to do, after the manner of old 
and tried friends. 

The pleasure of first meeting 
these little friends is only equaled 
by the joy that constantly grows 
with the ripening friendship. One 
doesn’t get to really know them 
all at once. Sometimes they are 
moody, and one has to study their 
moods, and in a way humor their 
whims and caprices. 1 remember 
one little brook that I knew, or 
thought I knew quite intimately 
for two years before I discovered 
that I didn’t know half of it. I 
first met it in Billy Patterson’s 
meadow, near where it emptied 
into the Wanaque. Billy guarded 
it pretty closely, but he gave me 
permission to fish it. After intro- 
ducing us he went away and left 
us to get acquainted. 

The little stream came down 
through the meadow between 
steep, overhanging banks for about 
a mile. At the upper end of the 
meadow it seemed to come in 
through a dense thicket from all 
directions,—a veritable morass. 
For two years, although I fished 
is often, and with unvarying good 
luck, { thought this was its 
sourse. I might never have be- 
come fully acquainted with it, for 
it was a_ close-mouthed little 
stream, had not Billy one day 
given me a ride on his timber 
wagon up into the hills where he 
was cutting wood. There I came 
across the upper end of the brook, 
tumbling down over rocks an 
making a mighty fuss in its hurry 
to get down into the warm sun- 
shine of the meadow that I could 
see far below me. : 

It was a succession of rapid 
and pools, rapids and pools, with 
overhanging beeches that made 
casting almost impossible. But the 
pools were alive with trout, and 
any worm drifting down into 
them was sure to be taken. It 
was like discovering an unsus- 
pected accomplishment in a friend 
of innate reticence. 

I once made friends with an- 
other little mountain brook with- 
out any formal introduction—a 


oe 
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nificentsbrook that afterward gave me a 


great deal of pleasure, largely, L 
suppose, because it was one of 
my own discovery. It was in the 
late autumn when I first met it. 
1 was tramping through the woods 
with one of the natives who was 
trying to get a shot at a partridge. 

wasn’t much interested in_ his 
mission, but the minute the little 
brook said “How d’ do” to me my 
very soul returned the salutation. 
lt looked “trouty.” Any trout 
fisherman will know what 1 mean. 
There are some streams that you 
know at a glance never have, and 
never will otter, a tempting abode 
for the gamest little tish that 
swims. On the other hand there 
are others that by certain charac- 
teristics, sometimes almost  in- 
tangible but still there, suggest 
the presence of trout. 

I questioned my friend, the 
native, but he was intent on his 
quest of the partridge. “Are there 
any trout > Ye ~ brook?” 1 asked. 


“Not as know ot,” he said. 
“I never heard o’ nobody ever 
fishin’ it.” 


The information was somewhat 
discouraging, but it didn’t alto- 
gether dampen my enthusiasm for 
my new-found friend. All winter 
long at intervals 1 tound myself 
thinking of the little stream. At 
the time 1 was living within a few 
miles of it, and long betore the 
snow had melted 1 used to go 
over the hills and renew our 
chance acquaintance, 

And right here 1 have a con- 
fession to make. Of course you 
don’t know the feeling a convict 
has when he realizes that his term 
of imprisonment is about to ex- 
pire, and just a few days before 
a chance of escape opens itself 
up to him. You don’t know that; 
neither do I; but 1 know I am im- 
pulsive by nature, and if the trout 
season was due, l’m pretty sure 
I’d take my chances of recapture 
and get away. ‘That’s the way a 
hungry trout feels about it, and 
a fisherman whose soul hungers 
for trout feels pretty much about 
it as a trout does. Or I am very 
much mistaken. 

All of which is a parable, lead- 
ing up to the confession. ‘To lay 
my soul bare, 1 couldn’t wait for 
the opening of the season. 1 used 
to go and talk to the little stream, 
my stream, my virgin stream that 
belonged to no one else. Literally 
—and now the parable is ended— 
I would ask it to tell me_ its 


secrets, and like a capricious 
maiden it would say: “Iry me! 
Try me!” 


And I did. What does the Bible 
say? “Let him that is without 
sin among you cast the first stone.” 
I tried the little stream. I ac- 
cepted the invitation of the siren 


voice. And before the season had 
opened. I, a miserable sinner, 
confess. 


It was March. With three or 
four half-frozen worms that I had 
wooed from the stable yard I 
fared forth, And I caught a 
trout. I confess it, I caught a 
trout. Carefully, tenderly, as one 


would act who expects to be ab- 
solved from one’s sins who has 
sinned through weakness rather 
than from viciousness, [ removed 
the fish from my hook, watched 
swim away, 


him and returned 








fiomeward with such joy of sin- 
ning in my heart as no cloistered 
maiden e’er felt. 


And afterward, when I could 
legally do so, wooed that little 
stream, and cherished it as my 
very own. I am selfish about it, 
too, as one is apt to be under 
such circumstances. But am I 
alone in this? These little familiar 
streams get a tight hold on us, as 
good friends very often do who 
come unsought, and where is the 
trout fisherman who hasn’t one? 


STRIPED BASS PRIZE WINNER 
PLEASED WITH HIS GUN 


Field & Stream Pub. Co. 

I wish to thank you for the 
beautiful Ithaca gun awarded by 
FIELD AND STREAM as a first prize- 
for the largest striped bass caught, 
in 1914. The gun is a beauty andi 
I am more than pleased with it: 
and I certainly will try to win the 
1915 prize. To the fellow sports- 
men and readers of Fietp ano: 
STREAM magazine I would say that 
the prizes offered by you in your 
Fishing Contest are well worth 
trying for, even if you do spendi 
some long, weary hours waiting: 
for a_ bite. Thanking you once 
more for the beautiful prize, I re- 
main, Very truly yours, 

‘ C. B. Cuurcn. 
Winner of First Prize in the 1914 
contest for the largest striped bass. 


HOW I CAST A WET FLY 
Louis Rhead 

A pair of wet flies may be al- 
lowed their own sweet will. They 
seem to know where trout lie 
better than we do, generally, for 
they run along with the current 
in runways, around rocks, down 
deeps and along the surface just 
the same as do the natural insects, 
because the water makes them. 
Wet fly fishing is the easiest sort 
of method. s you wade along 
down the center of the stream, 
casting your longest cast, first to 
one side and working towards the 
middle, then to the other side. AH 
you need to do is patiently await 
the desired strike at one or the 
other fly. The cast I think most 
portost for wet fishing is a tapered 
ine to which is oitetied a tapered 
leader the same length, or six 
inches shorter than the rod. The 
end fly should be the larger in 
size, and the upper fly should be 
lashed to leader without loops. A 
loop is a horrible device suited 
only to coarse fish with dull senses. 
The snell of the second fly should 
be three inches long and of exact 
thickness of the gut where it is 
fastened. 

In wet fishing down stream I 
never allow the flies nearer to me 
than what I think is the distance 
a trout can see me. I never use any 
flies (like drakes) that, by nature, 
float on the surface. The best of 
all plans for wet fishing is to let 
the flies go down tumbling water 
into a rough pool where the cur- 
rent swirls them round the bottom 
near the big fish. 


SQUID BAIT FOR STRIPED 
BASS FISHING 
Field & Stream Pub. Co. 
Can you tell me whether the 
squid or small devilfish (used by 
the Chinese for food) is a good 
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Can Learn to Play 
Billiards at Home! 


This is everybody’s royal game. 
Now, thanks to RBr..nswick tables, 
the real science of billiards can be 
enjoyed in your home though it be 
a cottage. What better fun for 
young or old? The practice itself 
is the greatest home fun you know. 
And you can easily afford it on our 
exceptionaily easy terms which are 
offered to you now. Try it 30 days. 





Superb Brunswick 


Home Billiard Tables 


Built exactly like our famous regulation 
tables—for all games of Carom and Pocket 
Billiards—yet sizes and designs that har- 
monize with home surroundings. 

Men who are wizards at billiards—Hoppe, 
Sutton, Inman—perform their hardest shots 
on these home styles. Life, speed, accuracy 
—all scientific playing qualities are attained. 


“GRAND” and“BABY GRAND” 


The “GRAND” and “BABY GRAND” 
are superbly made of rare and beautiful 
mahogany, richly inlaid. Have genuine 
Vermont slate bed, Monarch cushions— 





“BABY GRAND” 


Combination Carom and Pocket Table 
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famed for lightning action—and fast im- 
ported billiard cloth. 


A Year to Pay—Playing Outfit FREE 


Our popular purchase plan lets you try 
any Brunswick 30 days before you buy— 
then pay monthly as you play—terms as low 
as 20 cents a day! 

Balls, Hand-Tapered Cues, Rack, Mark- 
ers, Spirit Level, Tips, Cue Clamps, Table 
Cover, Chalk, Brush, expert rules on 
“How to Play,” etc., etc., all included 
complete, without extra cost. 

Now get our famous billiard book, “Billiards— 
The Home Magnet,” that pictures all Brunswick 
Home Tables in actual colors, gives low factory 

prices and full details. Sent FREE. Use the 
coupon while the edition lasts. 


Mail ForBilliard Book FE: 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. (406) 
Dept. 13-K 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Send me postpaid, free, your color-illustrated catalog— 


“Billiards—The Home Magnet” 


with details of your 30-day trial offer. 
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bait for striped bass? We have 
both striped bass and also squid 
out here in California, but we do 
not use them for bass bait. The 
reason I ask is because I noticed 
that squid was mentioned as bait 
in some of the Eastern bass 
Stories, but whether metal or live 
squid I do not know. 
Frank S. WASHBURN. 


Ans.—-The squid or small devil- 
fish makes one of the very best 
baits for salt water fishing. 

number of striped bass are 
caught along the coast of New 
Jersey with squid bait, and the 
same cpelice to channel bass. For 
weakfish, bluefish, sea bass, flound- 
ers, and blackfish it is one of the 
best baits which one can use. We 
do a great deal of salt water fish- 
ing, both surf casting and offshore 
fishing and have had great success 
with this bait.—Ep 


HOW I CAST A LIGHT 
MINNOW 
Louis Rhead 


Experts differ a good deal as to 
methods pursued in fishing. Most 
of us are cocksure there is only 
one way to do am, and that 
is our own way. In the face of 
this I boldly et ee de- 
scribe what a know. 
confess there is much to learn, 
even after thirty years’ continued 
practise, not in sportsman’s shows 
or park lakes—but, as in my case, 
on the riverside where wild trout 
hide. It is rather a difficult thing 
to cast this feather minnow like 
a fly with a light rod and not 
make a_ splash. But there are 
ways to get the lure far enough 
for the purpose without being 
noticed by the fish. 

First, if you have plenty of 
space behin get your minnow 
gradually back as far as possible ; 
work it to the surface, then, with 
a rapid stroke, force it overhead 
to the desired spot, at the same 
time having enough line unwound 
that by the force of the stroke 
your slack line will run through 
the guides. After a little prac- 
tise forty feet is easily gained, 
and that is enough. Second, get 
out in the water plenty of slack 
line, then with a rod’s length of 
line out from the tip, cast it 
sharply forward, either overhand 
or side cast, in as quick a move- 
ment as you would a fly. The 
force of the cast will take up slack 
line from the water. This method 
is best suited to fishing across 
stream and the lower end of deep, 
semi-stagnant water. 

or rapid water I prefer to 
stand in or near a runway, casting 
as far as possible down stream, 
to bring the bait back slowly in 
short jerks around rocks, along 
swirlin eddies near the sur- 
face. Te all large pools there is 
always a force of water running 
through them. To these runways 
the minnows should be cast, for 
trout prefer such places in every 
pool. Never cast your minnow 
close to a rising fish. Even with 
the most careful handling of a 
good-sized fly, when it alights 
there is sufficient disturbance to 
scare a trout. Force the minnow 
at least four yards away from 


Field and Stream 


where you think, or see, a fish 
feeding. Then teasingly drag it 
along over where the fish is, in 
little jerks. Don’t try to fish with 
a minnow upstream if the water 
runs fresh, because live minnows 
never swim with, and along, _ 
water flow. Even if they did, 
cannot make your minnow act ie 
nature in water flowing to you. 
When big brown or other trout 
lie at the bottom of deep pools 
I find it best to put on a light 
sinker, either fastened on the 
leader or tied to six inches of a 
bit of line so that the sinker 
hangs from the leader about 
three feet from the minnow. Near 
nightfall when big trout forage 
among the shallows after live min- 
nows, I go along casting my min- 
now as a fly in all likely spots, 
moving about till I get a strike. 
Nobody can cast a floating fly 
properly unless he has a tapered 
leader at least the length of his 
rod and a line that is tapered to 
about the game weight and thick- 
ness of the leader to which it is 
attached. A_long cast is a foolish 
and vain effort to gain success. 
The expert’s rockbound rule to 
fish only upstream does not suit 
me at all. I prefer to fish (that 
is, if water runs at any kind of 
pace) across the stream, so that 
the flow will carry my line at the 
surface along with the fly, which 
will, for that reason, float a longer 
time—in fact, you may follow it 
down the stream quite a distance 
before it’s drowned by flow or 
suction. I always fish up towards 
placid water and large pools. I 
never fish with a soaked fly, but 
make frequent changes. I have 
not yet learned how to attach the 
end of leader to the eye secure 
enough to hold big trout, that can 
be quickly unattached without 
breaking the gut. For that reason 
I keep my flies ready-tied to lead- 
ers so in that way a quick change 
from wet to dry flies is possible. 
Your rod should have an agate 
guide at the tip, another larger 
one near the reel and snake guides 
between to facilitate easy running 
of line, which will give at least 
three yards’ slide of surplus line 
at a cast. The motion of waving 
back and forth in the air to dry 
the fly and get a further cast is 
more successful when little line 
is used from the reel. In open 
spaces where you are sure to be 
invisible to the fish, the best plan 
is to walk back far enough to be 
out of sight, and then creep close 
in to cast upstream, whatever the 
water flow or speed may be. 


RAISING FEED FOR BASS 


Field & Stream Pub. Co. 

A. fishing club owning a large 

pond, now _ stocked with large- 
oun black bass and sunfish, 
would like to increase the varieties. 
The pond covers several acres, 
varies in depth from a few inches 
to twelve or more feet, and is fed 
by the natural drainage of rainfall 
and springs. 

As to food—the pond is stocked 
with brook minnows. hese, and 
such food in the way of oo 
etc., as are naturally about a pond 
are all the fish have revived 

What varieties could we add 





which would not endanger the 
young bass or spawn? 

Are blue catfish destructive t 
spawn? 

Under such conditions do bass 
require or do better with any 
kind of winter feeding? 

B. F. SHuTTLewortu. 

Ans.—Start a frog pond in some 
backwater of the lake with a tad- 
pole hatchery entirely cut off from 
the lake by a dam. We would 
advise you to stock the lake with 
small-mouth bass, as they will not 
endanger the young bass and 
spawn. As far as we know, bass 
do not feed at all in winter.—Ep 


) 





S. IMPLE’S RETURN 
Field & Stream Pub. Co. 


I notice in December issue of 
the “Official Organ’ that the 
anglers’ term, for stories, comes 
in the January issue. 

ow I cheerfully concede that 
you publish many_ interesting 
and instructive articles in F1rEeLp 
AND STREAM, but I have never yet 
seen a simple statement of the 
fundamental principles involved in 
angling. I have endeavored to 
supply such a treatise in the en 
closed Alphabet for Anglers. 

oBERT S. BELL. 


ANGLER’S ALPHABET 
R. 8. Bell 


A is for Ananias, the anglers’ 
ie Beal saint; 
Brobdingnagian—that’s an- 
" giles stories quaint. 
> is the handy Corkscrew—it’s 
used for digging bait; 
D is for Deception—it’s the an 
gler’s best known trait. 
E is for the Elixir which will suc- 
cess assure; 
F is for the trusty Flask which 
holds this potent lure; 
i is for Garrulity the elixir in- 
spires; 
H is homilies, by friends, on the 
final fate of liars. 
I, the bright Illusions in the early 
art of day; 
J is Jermiade sung upon the home- 
ward way. 
K is for the Keg- you need some 
ballast in the boat; 
L is for Libations that refresh the 
arid throat. 
M is for the market where the 
finest strings are caught. 
N, the Novice, who knows not 
that most good fish are bought. 
O is Other Occult ways that help 
to fill the creel; 
P is the Penchant anglers have 
each other’s fish to steal. 
Q is the awkward Quibbler who 
gets in lots of strife; 
R, the noble Raconteur, who can 
even fool his wife. 
S is truthful Scru les; of course 
they’re left behin 
T is for Tautology—iis's useful 
as a blind. 
U is the Upright angler; he ouly 
lives in dreams; 
V is for Veracity that’s lost down 
_by the streams. 
W is Water; as a beverage, ‘tis 
spurned; 
X is for the X-ray on the fisher’s 
stories turned. 
Y, the Angler’s Yeoman stride, so 
firm at morning light; 
Z is for the Zigzag gait that brings 
him home at night. 
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bring the 
Fishing 


Fever 


IME to think of fishing tackle. No matter what the calendar says, 
the angler’s vacation begins the day he selects his tackle. The fish 
are hungry for flies and frogs and “minnies”; but take your time 


and choose wisely. 


First your rod. There’s no such thing as an “all 


around rod”—not for an angler. Your fly rod is lighter and longer than 


your bait casting rod. That’s why 


for fishing. Insist on getting it. 


Now is the time to get ready. NOW! Not 
when you’re wading up the river or sitting 
in the boat. Don’t risk your fun on any- 
thing you find on a dealer’s shelves, but 
get just the right rod or reel, or hook or 
line, that you know can be found at the 
Abbey & Imbrie sign of the “Leaping 
Dolphin.” A dealer with that sign on his 
door knows that he has for sale tackle 
with a century of experience back of it. 


As there’s every fly a fish may fancy in 
“Leaping Dolphin” stock for any season 
or locality, plan now and order now. Get 


you want fishing tackle that’s fit 


all the fun out of fishing. You’re smarter 
than the fish only when you choose the 
fly he wants. 


Look out for your line. Waterproofed, of 
course, and braided silk. You want the 
smooth hard finish of an enameled line for 
fly casting for trout, but you can’t use a 
stiff line bait casting for bass. That’s why 
you need to begin fishing now—away from 
the water, close to adealer with the “Leap- 
ing Dolphin” sign, in city, town or camp. 
It’s the distinguishing mark of quality, 
of service, of reputation—ever since 1820. 


New illustrated catalog F, 236 Pages (8 pages in colors) sent to any 
angler who gives his tackle dealer's name. Write for catalog “A 


ABBEY & IMBRIE, 18 Vesey Street, New York City 


Established 1820 
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The fourth Annual Prize Fish- 
ing Contest, the Contest of 1914, 
is closed and has gone into his- 
tory. This yearly emulation be- 
tween our fishermen, in endeavor- 
ing to land the big ones and let 
the little fellows grow, has _ be- 
come an institution in the angling 


world. Its records are the rec- 
ords; the only authentic list of 
the largest fish of the different 


species of game fishes caught dur- 
ing the year that is printed. Just 
a study of the bare certificate 
records of the winners for the 
year will tell you more about the 


whereabouts of good waters, the 
rods, lines, reels and lures that 
caught the big ones, than you 


could learn from pages and pages 
of text. From all over the coun- 
try, in all classes of game fish, 
these records come in, and at the 
end of the year are printed to- 
gether, for comparison and refer- 
ence by those who want to im- 
prove their knowledge and skill as 
anglers. - 
or it is something worth a 
man’s satisfaction to be a really 
efficient angler, not a person armed 
with a lately acquired outfit and 
a rambling inchoate knowledge of 
how to use it, but a real master, 
able to play the game at its very 
finest, against fish that are more 
than human in their intelligence, 
wariness and ability in battle. 
In angling, the aim of good 
tackle is to place the man on a 
par with the sh, to give each the 
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benefit of the best tactics that he 


can employ and let the better 
fighter win. The stories of the 
winners in Figtp anp STREAM’S 


annual contest are something more 
than entertaining yarns of lables. 
They are the accounts of men who 
really can fish; who can catch 
something else besides the run of 
little ones that usually fall to the 
lot of the dub fisherman. They 
tell the tactics and fishcraft that 
a master employed to hook and 
land a big, wise, wary old mon- 
arch of his species—a feat that 
few literary fishermen and not 
many of the ordinary run of care- 
less and unobservant anglers can 
perform! 

The days of cavilling at the 
Prize Fishing Contest as unsports- 
manslike and commercializing have 
long gone by. Four years of read- 
ing the winner’s stories, of how 
the master-fishermen used their 
best wits and experience, to say 
nothing of an incredible store of 
patience, in landing the fish that 
were good enough to take prizes, 
proved beyond cavil that we were 
right—that the Contest was a 
great educational idea, of the high- 
est worth in raising the standards 
and ideals of angling. Hundreds 
of thousands of fishermen have 
otten ideas and corrected faults 
rom a careful study of those 
stories, and to thousands of others 
they have raised a spirit of emu- 
lation, a desire to drop the old 
game of hauling a long string of 
small, easily landed fish over the 
side, and to go after the big ones 
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PRIZE FISHING 
CONTEST 


which are really worth catching 

This year, brother reader, will 
not you, too, get out the old tackle 
and try to get a niche in the Con 
test of 1915? Next month the 
new list of prizes and conditions 
will be published. Be on the look- 
out for it and pick out the class 
that you are going to land a _win- 
ner in. Then study over all the 
stories of the winners in that 
class for the last three years, over- 
haul your tackle’ accordingly, 
weed out the faults that have kept 
you down in the ranks so far, and 
go to it! 


A PRIZE TROUT FROM THE 
NEVERSINE 


By H. B. Christian 


Winner Third Prize, Brown Trout, 
1914 Contest. 


It was June the 23rd. The trout 
were not feeding very well, the 
Neversink was getting low and 
the only time a fellow could catch 
a trout was early in the morning 
or in the evening. 

A friend of mine asked me to 
go fishing with him one evening 
and I agreed. We drove down 
the river some nine miles, to a 
place called Fallsburgh, about two 
miles from Fallsburgh . Station. 
Around here we call it Old Falls, 
for there is a large falls here, 
and it is a great place for large 
trout. It is a very large pool, 
which seems to be dug out of solid 


‘rock, and the water is very deep 


and black, being from 40 to 60 


feet deep. 
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EVINRUDE Detachable 
Rowboat and Canoe Motor 


With Automatic Reverse 
The 1915 Evinrude Rowboat and Canoe 
Motor with Automatic Reverse has made a 
great sensation in the detachable motor field. 
100% more flexibility — forward — revérse — 
maneuver as you choose — by simply giving 
the tiller handle a quarter turn. Must be seen 
to be fully appreciated. Ask your dealer for 
demonstration. Standard Equipment includes 
Built-In Magneto Maxim Silencer 
Prices $60.00 to $80.00. — With battery ignition 
$5.00 less. Catalogue sent free upon request. 


12 BEAUTIFUL POSTER STAMPS SENT FOR 4 CENTS 


Evinrude Motor Company 
No. 15 Evinrude Block, - MILWAUKEE, WIS., U.S. A. 
DISTRIBUTING BRANCHES 
69 Cortlandt St, New York, N. Y 218 State St., Boston, Mass. 
182 Morrison St. Portland, Ore, - 436 Market St. Sem Francisco, Cal- 
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We drove down by this pool, 
tied our horse to a tree, put our 
rods together, put on our waders, 
and went out by the edge of 
the pool. Mr. Wirght and I sat 
down and ate a little luncheon we 
had with us, and pretty soon it 
began to grow dark. We fished for 
an hour or so and [ caught a trout 
of about 1% pounds weight while 
Mr. Wright hadn’t any yet, but 
said he had a good strike and lost 
it. I went a little lower down in 
the pool this time and caught an- 
other about the size of the first 
one, or maybe a little larger. In the 
lower end of the pool there is a small 
stream of water coming in which 
overflows from a race that feeds a 
paper mill, and I crawled along 
on the rocks and got where | 
wanted to, and let out a little line, 
about twice the length of my rod, 
and made a cast, and the first cast 
I had a strike and held it about 
five seconds, then lost it. I cast 
right back and got another strike, 
and this one I held. He would 
start off ten or fifteen feet and 
jump, and then he would come 
toward me and jump, and I called 
Mr. W. to bring the light, and he 
said he couldn’t, for he didn’t 
want to get his feet wet, so I 
fussed around for a time, I don’t 
know how long, probably 15 min- 
utes, keeping a very tight line on 
him all the time, and at one time 
he had about all of my line out. 
After a while I couldn’t take in 
any more line, as the knot in my 
leader was up against the tip of 
my rod and the fish splashing right 
and left in front of me. I had a 
net but couldn’t use it. It was 
so dark I couldn’t see a thing, so 
1 got hold of my leader with my 
left hand and felt along down 
until I came to the fish, and by 
this time he was so tired he laid 
still and I got hold of his gills 
and lifted him out on the rocks. 
He felt quite big, so I started 
back across the stream, and when 
I got there Mr. W. thought he 
would weigh 5% Ibs., but next 
morning he weighed 4% lbs. 

We didn’t fish any more after 
I caught this one, and after I had 
it weighed I showed it to Mr. 
Theo. Gordon, and he thought I 
should make an affidavit of it and 
send it to Fietp anp STREAM, as 
he thought I might get a prize, 
which I was lucky enough to do. 

Prize Contest Certificate Record. 
Third Prize, Brown Trout, 1914 
Prize Fishing Contest. 

Caught by B. Christian, 
Neversink, New York. 

Weight—4¥% Ibs. 

Length—23 in. 

Girth—12 in. 

Caught—June 23, 1914. 

Where—Neversink River. 

Rod—Mills’ Standard. 

Reel—Neversink. 

Line—Intrinsic. 

Lure—Fly, Pig’s Wool. 


MY PRIZE LARGE MOUTH 


By George McNeill 
Winner First Prize, Large Mouth 
ass, South, Class A, 

1914 Contest 

It was on a ~* warm sunny 
afternoon in March, to be exact it 


was the 17th, and of course the 
bass was “dubbed” the “Big Irish- 


man.” 


Field and Stream 


My fishing partner and | betook 
ourselves out to our favorite pond. 
Bennie kept on talking about the 
big ones that lurked in the shad- 
ows of the little cypresses. 

We had cast for a couple of 
hours and not having had a sin- 
gle strike, as usual began to “fuss 
and quarrel” as to just who was 
going to paddle the boat. After 
coming mighty near to blows we 
decided to go on down stream, 
when presently a small bass was 
captured. We were just nearing 
the bend in the pond when we 
came to a bunch of cypress trees 
in the middle of the stream. Ben, 
as usual, was running his tongue 
telling me about the big fellows he 
and others had seen there last 
fall, when all of a sudden I had a 
strike and instantly I knew that it 
was a good one. 

Hurriedly I said to my _ pal: 
“Ben, get the paddle and bring 
the boat around; I have got a big 
one.” His reply was: “I told you 
so,” “I told, you Floyd Souders 
and myself saw one here last year 
that was a whale,” “I told you 
that some day you would hang one 
right along here that would ‘bust’ 
that rod to pieces.” I told you 
this, and | told you that. 

I said: “Hang Floyd Souders; 
what do I care about him now; 
get that net and be ready to land 
him when I get him tired.” 

About that time the “Big Irish- 
man” started up stream and, of 
course, there was nothing to it but 
let him go. He went, too. He 
was playing deep, about five or six 
feet beneath the surface and was 
having things pretty much his own 
way. The — was blowing rather 
hard and the boat was not being 
handled by an expert, for Bennie 
never will do his share of the 
paddling, and consequently will 
never learn to man a boat. 

Just as I was getting the “Old 
Warrior” where | wanted him the 
wind got hold of the boat and the 
fish, taking advantage of our diffi- 
culty in handling the little craft, 
changed his tactics and began to 
come to the surface. I, of course 
prepared myself for the expected 
series of leaps; but not so with 
this old fellow. He had probably 
been in too many battles and 
knew all the wiles of a fighter and 
decided on a different mode of 
warfare. 

As stated above, we were hav 
ing trouble (or Bennie was) man- 
aging the boat, and the fish being 


strong and my line a a 12- 
pound test, I had to let him run 
most anywhere he desired. He 


ran around a small cypress tree 
and right here was where I held 
my nerve and saved the fish. In 
some mysterious way, Bennie man- 
aged to get the Toes close up 
against the tree and I passed the 
rod around it and thereby pre- 
vented the bass from wrapping the 
line around the cypress and break- 
ing it. This poe the scene of 
action out in the open water again, 
and I made up my mind to keep 
him there if possible. 

During all this time don’t for- 
get that Bennie was telling me 
just what to do. Such expres- 
sions as these: ‘Hold him tight’’; 
“Don’t let him get any slack”; 
“Oh, you don’t know how to han- 
dle him; let me have hold of that 





rod and I'll show you how to 
yank him in this boat in a jiffy”; 
“Look out, don’t let him get 
away; I bet he is as big as that 
fish Philip Haigh is always talk 
ing about he caught in Lutter 
loth’s pond one 10th of May sev 
eral years ago;” “Won’t this kill 
Old leary FaGerteh if you do 
land him; I bet he is the same old 
scoundrel I have seen here be 
fore’; “I told you they were in 
here,” etc. 

Ben tried several times to use 
the net, but the old fellow was still 
game and successfully dodged 
three or four times, but finally he 
did manage to get the net par- 
tially over the bass and with his 
hands yanked the doughty old 
warrior into the boat. 

Well, I tell you it was a 
mighty shout that went up when 
we did see how big he was. The 
time consumed in doing this pleas 
ant piece of work was about 15 
minutes, although Ben still swears 
it took one-half hour or more. 

We cast for ten or fifteen min 
utes longer and then decided we 
would go in and show him to the 
local sports. He created quite a 
sensation and we took him down 
to the photographer and had sev 
eral photos taken. We also 
weighed and measured him and he 
tipped the scales at 12 pounds 4 
ounces and measured 27 inches 
long and 20 inches girth. It is not 
amiss to state right here (if my 
fishing friends will pardon_ me) 
that this is the biggest Large 
Mouth Black Bass ever taken with 
rod and reel north of Florida, or, 
to be exact, the largest ever re 
corded. 

In conclusion, I wish to say 
that after all I have said about 
Bennie, he is the best fisherman 
in this section, or anywhere that 
I know of, and that it will afford 
us both pleasure to assist any good 
sport in getting a good day’s fish 
ing if he should wander down into 
Dixie Land 

Prize Fishing Contest Record 

First Prize—Large Mouth Bass 
—Southern—Class A—1914 Con 
test. 

Caught by George McNeill, Fay 
etteville, N. C. 

Weight—12 Ibs. 4 ozs. 

Length—27 inches. 

Girth—20 inches. 

Caught—March 17, 1914. 

Where—Fayetteville, N. C. 

Rod—Heddon. 

Reel—Meisselbach Tri-part. 

Line—Cohantic King Bee. 

Lure—Heddon No. 150 minnow. 


THAT BIG TROUT OF CROSBY 
POND 


By Edward C. Woodruff 


Winner First Prize, Brook Trout, 
Class A, 1914 Contest 

On June 5th, my brother and | 
left New York for our annual fish- 
ing trip to the preserve of the 
Megantic Fish & Game Corpora- 
tion, of which we have been mem- 
bers for more than twenty years. 
We arrived at Arnold Pond 
Camps, in Maine, a short distance 
from the Province of Quebec, on 
the sixth. On the morning of the 
seventh, after a few hours fish- 
ing with indifferent succes, we 
concluded te walk over to Crosby 
Pond about a mile and a half 
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“Citizenry, Trained and 
Accustomed to Arms” 





Get accustomed to gun powder. Learn to shoot straight. That’s at least 50% 


of a soldier’s equipment. 
Perhaps the training will stand you in stead in some moment of personal dan- 
ger. The lives of your wife and children may sometime depend on your 
steadiness and courage. The best weapon to practice with is the 


IVER JOHNSON 


SAFETY AUTOMATIC REVOLVER! 


It is absolutely safe. It is accurate and reliable. It is simple 
in operation and will not fail you in a pinch. There are 
no levers to adjust or forget. Its safety is automatic 
—part of the action. All you have to remem- 
ber is to pull the trigger. 


Costs $6 at Hardware and 
Sporting Goods Stores 









Send for an 84-page book on 
Revolvers, Shot Guns, Bicycles and Motorcycles. It is free. 


iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works 
190 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 
99 Chambers Street, New York 717 Market Street, San Franciseo 








— PRESIDENT WILSON 

















moderation.” 


is our best customer. 


mellow Whiskey— Wilson—Real Wilson—That’s All! 


The Whiskey for which we invented the Non-Refillable Bottle. 


FREE CLUB RECIPES—Free Booklet of famous club recipes for 
mixed drinks. Address Wilson, 321 Fifth Ave., N. Y. That's All! 





“Happiness — prosperity — health —lie within the ring of 
And so it is a matter of pride with us that the moderate man 


It is especially for him that we make a wonderfully mild and 
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away, more for the sake of exer- 
cise than with expectation of get- 
ting good fishing. We arrived at 
the pond about half-past two in the 
afternoon. Crosby Pond is off the 
beaten track and for that reason is 
fished less frequently than most 
of the others. I had not fished 
it for many years, and although 
we were told that the fishing there 
was not very good as a rule, I had 
an uncontrollable desire to go over 
and try my luck. George Douglass 
was my guide, while my brother 
had Jack Parnell. 

There was only one boat on the 
pond at our end of the trail, so 
we all crossed the pond together 
to the temporary camp on the op- 
posite shore a third of a mile 
away. Here we found another 
boat, so we decided to divide our 
party and each take a different 
course around the pond. George 
rowed me along the north shore 
towards the head of the pond, 
where the water was not so rough. 

Crosby Pond is a pretty little 
sheet of water about a mile lon 
with an average width of a thir 
of a mile. Its shores are densely 
wooded with pines and spruce. 


which grow right down to the 
water’s edge. he sky that day 
was overcast and it looked like 


rain, but the temperature was cool 
and delightful, such as you in- 
variably find in the north woods 
in June. 

s soon as we had gotten far 
enough from shore began cast- 
ing. At first I had no luck at all. 
I suppose we had gone about 200 
yards when a fish rose quietly. 
taking the second dropper. 1 
struck quickly and knew right 
away that I had hooked a big fel- 
low. George cried out imme- 
Paeiy “You've caught a whale!” 
I still didn’t realize how very big 
he was, but on account of the 
lightness of my tackle, I handled 
him with care. As soon as he was 
struck the fish made a rush, tak- 
ing out about ten feet of line. 
Then he went down and began to 
sulk. I held him steady for about 
ten or fifteen minutes, Loosing the 
line good and taut with a heavy 
bend to the rod. Then I felt him 
slack up a bit, so I began to take 
in line by “stripping,” which 
stirred him up. He made several 
magnificent rushes and for a time 
we had a lively game of give and 
take, the reel singing merrily at 
times and the rod bending like a 
bow. The fight lasted about 
thirty minutes altogether, and at 
the end the tired fish came up 
alongside the boat and was 
promptly gathered into the landing 
net ed the expectant George, who 
quickly brought him into the boat. 
And then I fully realized what a 
big fellow he was. My brother 
and his guide, who had come up 
during the fight, came alongside to 
see what I had caught and add 
their congratulations. We both 
tried the fishing in that vicinity 
for a time, but it was no use. 

_How much did he weigh? We 
didn’t have any scales with us, so 
we couldn’t weigh him until we 
ot back to camp, over two hours 
ater. We then weighed him on 


a tested English spring balance 
and on steel yards and he weighed 
three-quarter 
He lost some 


four and 
on each. 


exactl 
pounds 


Field and Stream 


weight from the time he left the 
water until we weighed him, be- 
cause he bled profusely when we 
killed him to remove the fly, 
which had caught in the tongue. 
He was a beauty, perfectly formed 
and without the big belly common 
to large trout. ; 

My outfit consisted of a nine 
and a half foot split bamboo rod 
weighing four and a _ quarter 
ounces, made for me about ten 
years ago by the Montague Rod 
Company, single action Vom Hofe 
trout reel, enameled “F” castin 
line, light English mist-colore 
leader six feet long and a cast of 
the following flies: first dropper, 
Parmachenee Belle; second drop- 
per, the Woodruff; tail fly, Silver 
Doctor. Before we _ started out 
that day one of the club members 
told me that the fish were taking 
red flies, so I took a_cast out of 
my book with the Parmachenee 
and the Doctor, and taking off the 
middle fly, which was of a dark 
color, I pus on the first red fly I 
came across in my book, which 
happened to be the Woodruff. 
Now for the benefit of the un- 
initiated, I may say that the 
Woodruff is a modification of the 
old Rangely fly, with the ad- 
dition of jungle cock feathers in 
the wing, at the suggestion of my 
brother, after whom it was named 
by the man who tied a few of 
them for us some ten years ago. 
It was one of these ten-year-old 
flies that caught the fish. It was 
tied on a No. 6 hook. For several 
years I have used flies tied on 
No. 10 hooks. When we_ first 
went to Megantic we had all our 
flies tied on sixes and eights, but 
as the fishing became more popular 
and the fish more highly educated, 
we found the smaller flies to be 
more taking. 
Silver Doctor, Brown Hackle, and 
Parmachenee Belle to be the most 
effective in the preserve during 
early June. I fish with the old- 
fashioned “‘wet” fy, three flies to 
a cast, and when I hooked the big 
trout my dropped flies were on the 
surface of the water. I am told 
that my fish is the largest trout 
(brook) caught with a fly on the 
preserve of the Megantic Fish & 
Game Corporation during the last 
twenty years. 

Prize Contest Certificate Record. 
First Prize—Brook Trout Class A 
—1914 Contest. 

Caught by Edward C. Woodruff, 
Elizabeth, N. J. 

Weight—4% Ibs. 

Length—21¥% in. 

Girth—13 in. 

Caught—July 7, 1914. 

Where—Crosby Pond, Me. 

Rod—4% oz. Montague. 

Reel—Vom Hofe, single action. 

Line—Enamel F. casting. 

Lure—Woodruff fly. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTEST 

Frecp anp Stream offers three 
prizes for the best three photo- 
graphs submitted each month in 
this Contest, reserving the right 
to publish at our own discretion 
the others submitted. The prizes 
for next month will be: First 
Prize—Three years’ subscription to 
Fretp anp Stream. Second Prize 
—Two years’ subscription to F1re_p 
anp Stream. Third Prize—One 








years’ subscription to FIELD AND 


Srream. For all others, 50c. will 
be allowed when used. 

Contestants submitting photo- 
graphs will please place name and 
Sddrese on the back of each one 
submitted, state make of camera 
and type of lens used, light con- 
ditions, time of exposure, and any 
other explanatory matter whic 
would be of interest. Address all 
entries to Photographic Contest 
Department, Frerp anp STREAM, 


456 Fourth Ave., New York City. 








We have found the jf 


FIRST PRIZE PHOTO 

Made by R. E. Herrick. 3A 

Eastman Kodak. Zeiss F.6.3 Lens. 

Time 1/25 Second. Subject— 
Groundhog Posing. 











SECOND PRIZE PHOTO 
Made by Clement P. Cobb. No. 


2 Brownie Camera. Time 1/50 


Second. Subject—’Coon. 


THIRD PRIZE PHOTO 
Made by T. T. Firth. 3A East- 
man Special Kodak. Zeiss Lens. 
Stop F.6.8. Time 1/25 Second. 
Subject—Young Caribou. 
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Silk Wound Steel Rods 


OR years everybody has known that ‘‘Bristo/’’ Steel Fishing 
Rods were the strongest, most durable and best selling rods 
on the market. 


Nevertheless, we ourselves, in our own hearts, have always wanted 
to make a steel fly rod, which for distance, accuracy and delicate 
response, would feel and act exactly like the finest quality bamboo 
rod. 


At last we have accomplished this in our new ‘‘Bristo/’’ De Luxe 
Silk Wound Steel Rods, comprising at the present time a trout 
fly rod and a bait casting rod—as described and illustrated on page 
four of this announcement. 


These new ‘‘Bristo/’’ De Luxe Rods have silk winding covering 
the entire length. The joints are reinforced with other silk wind- 
ings. Guides are also wound on with silk. Over this is a water- 
proof finish. On top of the water-proof finish is the very best 
finish, similar to that used on the highest-grade split-bamboo rods. 
These silk windings and reinforcements add fully 40% to the 
strength of the steel rods, and in addition, in the fly rods, they take 
away the extreme flexibility of the steel, slowing down the steel 
action so that it duplicates that of the highest-quality bamboo rods. 


You therefore have in the ‘‘Brzsto/’”’? De Luxe a rod that is prac- 
tically unbreakable, that cannot warp, lose its balance, ‘‘hang’’ or 
‘“‘shape,’’ that has many times the strength of bamboo—and yet, 
in all essentials of ‘‘feel,’’ balance, action and resiliency, is iden- 
tical with the finest quality bamboo. 

De Luxe Silk Wound ‘‘Bristo/s’’ are intended for the exceptional fisherman, the ex- 
pert, the man who takes pride in the elegance of his equipment, who is past the 
point of merely ‘“‘getting the fish.’” They are for the man who takes a keen delight 
in landing his quota with one fly and a barbless hook. The price is $25.00 (of 
your dealer) including the De Luxe Case and extra tip joint with agate guide. In 
writing, please mention the name of your dealer. 


The regular ‘‘Bristo/’’ Steel Fishing Rods, as described on the next page, are just 
the same as ever, and will continue to give complete satisfaction and continue to 
grow in popularity and sales just as they have for the last 2U years and more. 


The Horton Mfg. Co., 81 Horton St., Bristol, Conn. 
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TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


S toul Fishin 1g Rods 


The rods you have been buying for years. 

The rods guaranteed to give satisfaction. 

The rods which have brought svee/ fishing 
rods into universal use. 


Make up your fishing kit from the following: 


Fly Casting Rods 


No. 5. The original telescopic fly rod, 9% ft. 
long, famous in Rocky Mountains and on Paci- 
fic Coast. Wonderfully adapted for work in 
overhanging brush, in rocks, and in rough 
going. $3.50 to $4.00. 


No. 8. 10-ft. jointed fly rod, nickel mounted, 
two-ring German-silver tie guides and one-ring 
German-silver fly tip. Excellent trout rod. A 
good distance and accurate fly caster. Reel 
seat below the hand. Price $4.50 to $6.25. 


No. 16. 9-ft. nickel-mounted, German-silver 
snake guides and one-ring fly tip. Splendid 
all-around rod for trout and bass fly fishing. 
Sufficient backbone to use as a bait rod. $4.50 
to $5.50. 


No. 38. The newadjustable telescopic fly rod. 
9 ft. Joints lock absolutely at any length by 
ingenious arrangement of guides. Hangs well 
and gives extraordinary service. Nickel 
mounted, two-ring German-silver tie guides and 
German-silver one-ring fly tip. $4.50 to $5.50. 


No. 29. A light 5%-oz. fly rod, 8% ft. long. 
Snake guides, one-ring tip. Handle with lock- 
ing reel band. Very trim. $6.50. - 


Bait Casting Rods 


No. 33. Light bait casting rod, elegant trim, 
rich in appearance, extremely classy. Three 
narrow agate casting guides, with specially de- 
signed agate offset tip. Double grip handle, 
detachable finger hook. Length 4 to 6% ft. 
Price $12.00. 


No. 35. New adjustable telescopic bait cast- 
ing rod, 8% ft. long. Weight 9% ozs. Joints 
lock sbeshnaly in place at any length. Rod 
hangs unusually well and is very desirable. 
$4.50 to $5.50. 


No. 27. Bait casting rod, double cork-grip 
handle, agate mountings throughout. Agate 
guides, with large openings, with offset tip, 
reducing friction to a minimum. This rod is 
also popular for trolling. Lengths, 4 to 6% ft. 
$11.00. 


No. 30. Pocket Bait Casting Rod. Four 
joints and new style double-cork handle, with 
just the right grip for easily spooling the line. 
New angle agate casting tip. One narrow 
agate casting guide. Two German silver im- 
proved casting guides. Length 4% to 5% ft. 
Carrving size, 12 to 14 inches. $10.00. 


For The All-around Fisherman 


No. 11. 
weight 10 ozs. 


Old reliable national choice for trolling, bait, or still fishing. 
$4.50 to $6.25, according to whether handle is polished maple, celluloid-wound 


A sturdy rod. 8% ft., 


cork grip, celluloid-wound double grip, celluloid reversible, or cork reversible. 


Many other stylesand prices. Send for Catalogue. It’s free. 


The Horton Mfg. Co., 81 Horton St., Bristol, Conn. 
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Silk Wound De Luxe 


The Action of Bamboo 
The Strength of Steel 


Fly Trout Ro Wound with finest silk, water- 


proofed, exquisitely finished. 
About 8% feet long. Nickel mountings. Snake guides, except 
first and tip (as shown in illustration) which are full-jewelled 
agate. Cork handle with patented locking reel band. Extra tip 
joint with agate. Washable glove-leather silk-lined De Luxe case. 
Price, complete, $25.00 of your dealer. 


Bait Casting Ro Finest silk wound, water- 


proofed, exquisitely finished. 
Two models, 5 ft. and 5% ft. long. Nickel mountings, short cork 
hardle with patented locking reel band. ‘‘Bristol’’ improved cast- 
ing guides of agate, full jeweled. One extra tip joint with agate. 
In washable De Luxe glove-leather silk-linedcase. Price, complete, 
$25.00 of your dealer. 


In Washable De Luxe Glove Leather Case 


This case is made with Washable Glove Leather, silk lined. It is 
as soft as a fine cape glove. It can be washed with soap and water. 
Wetting in the rain, or canoe upset, or wading, or being left out, 
doesn’t injure it. The finest and the most elegant-looking case 
onthe market. Furnished as a regular equipment with the above 
**BRISTOL’’ De Luxe Fly Rods and Bait Casting Rods. 


The Horton Manufacturing Co. 
81 Horton St., Bristol, Conn. 


Makers of the famous ‘‘BRISTOL”? Steel Fishing Rods. FLY ROD CASE 


Sectional View, Actual Size Note Extra Tip-joint | 
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HOW TO BUILD A KENNEL 
FOR TWO SPORTING DOGS 
By Warren H. Miller 


A sporting dog, particularly a 
well-trained one, is an expensive 
animal. Two of them are twice as 
expensive. Wherefore anything 
that puts the owner in constant 
risk of losing one or both of them 
is a poor investment. I believe 
that more dogs are lost through 
poor kennelling than from any 
other cause. Beginning with the 
empty barrel, which will not permit 
the dog to stretch out comfortably, 
not once in all the nights he is 
forced to live in it; continuing on 
through the converted packing box, 
leaky and damp; through the box 
kennel, unsanitary and full of 
fleas; to the straw pile in the barn, 
never free from draughts, the poor 
helpless dog is compelled to worry 
along as best may dying years 
before his time with rheumatism 
or pneumonia—well—how would 
you like it yourself? 

The kennel design shown in the 
illustration (on p. 1144 to save 
duplication in this issue of the 
—. can be built for a trifle 
under twenty dollars for material, 


and will house comfortably two 


60-lb. hunting dogs; setters, point- 
ers or hounds, two of the former 
being worth to their owner at least 
$150. And even if you spend $6 
on carpenter labor instead of 
building it yourself I believe that 
it will prove cheaper in the end 
than two of the ordinary box ken- 
nels with ready roofing tops, each 
one of which will cost you about 
ten dollars, delivered, if large 
enough for a setter or pointer. 
This kennel is roomy and dry; 
has an_ indestructible concrete 
floor; an ell-shaped bunk raised 
two inches off the floor, which 
bunk will permit both dogs to lie 
out comfortably or else curl up 
together in very cold weather; has 
































a concrete porch for shade and 
coolness in hot weather; can be 
entered and cleaned by a man; 
permits taking out and airing the 
bunks and their mats, and, in gen- 
eral, represents the best thought 
of men who have made a study 
of the requirements of the ideal 
dog kennel. Gen. Roger Williams, 
who has worked out the problem 
for large packs of fox hounds, has 
published in his excellent works 
on the subject many of the ideas 
which have been incorporated into 
this design, in fact I merely 
present it as a special solution of 
the problem as applied to the small 
pack of two or lovee dogs owned 
by the average sportsman. Fur- 
thermore, this kennel lends itself 
readily to the construction of a 
yard or runway, say 25 ft. by 6 ft. 
wide with a 6-ft. chicken wire top, 
one end of which will be closed by 
the kennel. In a yard is the only 
way to keep a brace of sporting 
dogs so as not to let them become 
tramps nor yet deprive them of all 
liberty, as would be done with any 
form of chain and leader. 

To construct it requires but two 
tools, a good saw—not a cheap 
one—say, a Disston $1.65 cross- 
cut; and a good steel hammer cost- 
ing at least a quarter, not some 
ten-cent affair that will promgey 
get roundfaced and glance o 
every nail, smashing the car- 
penter’s fingers and ruining the 
nail. Also a cheap ten-cent mason’s 
plaster trowel, for finishing the 
concrete slab. 

Begin by tamping solid a space 
7 ft. x 5 ft. and putting around 
it a frame 2% in. deep of any odd 
lumber strips, staking it firmly in 
place with flat stakes driven about 
two feet apart and to which the strips 
are nailed. Mix your two bags of 
cement and your sand-gravel in 
the proportion of one cement to 
six sand-gravel, with plenty of 
water, turning it over and over 






































with a spade until you have a 
loose pudding. Fill the frame, 
level over with a_ straight-edge 
and smooth with the plaster trowel. 
Before it sets, put down four 
pegs of 2x4” stock and nail fast 
to them the 2x 4” hemlock plates, 
making a square four feet on a 
side lying at on the concrete. 
Let set for three days in warm 
weather or a week in cold. Test 
with a nail; if you cannot scratch 
it, it is set enough for work to 
proceed. Cut four posts of 2x4 
in. hemlock, 37 in. high; toenail 
them to the corners of the floor 
frame; plumb, and secure on top 
the second hemlock frame four 
feet on a side, which forms the 
upper wall plate. Next get out 
the rafters, four of the 6 ft. length 
and four of the 4 ft. Notch them 
about an inch deep where they 
rest on the wall plate. Put up 
the two end ones directly over 
the posts and toenail to the wall 
plate at the notch. Slip in the 
%x6 in. ridge-piece and nail 
fast. Add the inner rafters on 
16 in. centers. 

You are now ready for the 
shingle ribbing. Nail these on 
horizontally, spaced 8 in., for that 
is the amount of shingle exposed 
to the weather. Completely en- 
close the kennel with shingle rib- 
bing, all except the opening for 
the 20 in. x 4 ft. door which will 
now need its poate and _ lintel, 
nailed up in prose out of your 
% x4 in. stock, with a strip of 
ribbing nailed on vertically to 
take the ends of the horizontal 
shingle =e. Now get out your 
waterproof air felt. ave 
specified the Neptune brand used 
in refrigerator car insulation as 
it is not only warm but absolutely 
waterproof. Ordinary black water- 
proof en paper will do, but 
it makes a cold kennel, and abso- 
lutely the only warmth will be 
that given out by the bodies of 
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“King of Table Waters” 






































AR months have completely ex- 
ploded the fallacy that imported waters are 
best. To keep you in pink of condition at 
camp, at club or at home there is nothing to 
equal sparkling bubbling Clysmic, a natural 
water of the U.S. A. There’s a wealth of 
health in every bottle. Order Clysmic to-day. 


CLYSMIC SPRINGS COMPANY 


WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN, U.S. A. 


An American Product 
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A RUSTLESS Gun 

Means More Game 
Next Season 


Now — when you have 
the time—is when you 
ought toclean your gun 
thoroughly, and apply 
Corol. Corol is your 
only sure, lasting guar- 
antee that the gun post- 
tively won't rust. Using 
it will keep your gun 
new, accurate, and quick 
acting. That means 
more game. 


CHAS. ASKINS, Noted Cc O R O L 


Big Game Hunter says: Id’s Most Efficient 
**I used Corol during the en- we Rust Preventive 
tire shooting season just 





fy ) Northland 


JUMBO-KNIT 


ie Pure Wool 
3 Hunting Coat 


—From the Far-North home 
of the Sweater. Pure Ameri- 
can worsted yarns, knitted by 
experts. Extra heavy weight, 
shawl collar—means warmth 
for the woods, freedom, com- 
fort. Colors: Dead Grass, 
White, Cardinal, Maroon, 
Navy Blue, Oxford. 


All sizes, sent 
Poel. ie on s 7 e 5 0 


NORTHLAND WITH THE 
WATCH COMPASS F R E E ABOVE 
ABSOLUTELY OFFER 














We will send free a Northland Watch Compass— 
something that every woodsman must have. re 
accurate, durable. In brilliant nickel case. Jeweled 
bearing. “Stop” feature protects when not in use. 
Yours free. 

If your dealer does not carry Northlands, order 
Jumbo-Knit Hunting Coat direct from this advertise- 
ment. Get it quick You need it now. Send check 









or 2 money order for png ; We ship prepaid—and past; it is absolutely effective 15c 35c 75c 
will return money and pay all transportation charges as @ rust preveniwve, or direct 
if not satisfactory. very economical. None of At ee ao as 


my guns show @ pit or a 
particle of rust.”’ 












Reference—any Minneapolis bank. Booklet, showing full line, 
mailed free. WRITE TODAY 


NORTHLAND KNITTING CO. 
1303 Central Avenue - - Minneapolis, Minn. . 


Write for FREE SAMPLE 


sending your dealer’s name. 


COROL SALES CO.., 1435 Fisher Bldg., Chicago 
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your dogs, so it should be con- 
served as much as possible. Heat 
rays pass right through ordinary 
aper and shingles, but are re- 
Rected and returned by the hair 
felt, and this regardless of the 
heat lost by conduction in securing 
good ventilation, so that there is 
a good reason back of the use of 
the hair felt insulation. 

With this tacked on you are 
ready for the shingles. There is 
nothing extraordinary about laying 
shingles. Start with the lowest 
course and if you cannot finish 
the job that day do not lay any 
more for the bottom course than 
will come out one shingle at the 
top. If you try to lay a whole 
course at a time the last course 
laid will be entirely exposed to the 
weather and will surely warp and 
crack if many days elapse before 
you start at the job again. | 

Start with the roof. The single 
ribs should overhang the _ roof 
rafters 6 in. and have a strip of 
ribbing nailed across the ends of 
all of them, reinforced with the 
5 in. cove molding bent in so as 
to nearly touch the shingle ribs 
on the wall, leaving just room 
enough for a shingle to pass under 
the edge of the molding. Your 
outer courses of shingles overlap 
the strip and molding by half an 
inch. egin with a double course 
of shingles at the eaves, laying up, 
say, half of the width of the roof. 
Lay the next course one-half a 
shingle shy; the next will come 
a full shingle short, and so on to 
the ridge course, which may be 
only two shingles wide. You have 
now laid up a triangle of shingles, 
each course half a shingle less 
than the lower one. Now add 
three or four shingles to the bot- 
tom course and carry right up to 
the ridge. <eep at it until one 
side of the root is complete and 
then go at the other. A man 
ought to iay the whole roof in 
one day’s work, while. the frame 
and walls will take another day. 
The top course of sh.ngles sticks 
out above the roof and is sawn 
off to a neat peak. On it goes a 
course of shingles laid horizontally, 
8 in. to the weather, the meeting 
of the upper edges being secured 
with a shingle nail driven in edge- 
wise. In laying shingles one nail 
to each shingle is enough, driven 
on the outer side so that if left 
exposed it will hold down the 
edge from warping. If you use 
two nails, when the _— shingle 
shrinks the nails will not let it 
0, with the result that it cracks. 

ith one nail to the shingle each 
shingle will have two nails in it, 
the one of its own course and 
that of the course above, since 
the shingles are eighteen inches 
long. 


Lay up the wall courses the 
same way. A helper will have to 
hold against you in this work, 


as the space of four feet between 
posts is so great that the ribs will 
give under the hammer and re- 
quire an axehead held on the op- 
posite side until the shingle calle 
are driven. Finish with the % in. 
tongue-and-groove ceiling under 
the porch rafters; put on the 
%x6 in. facing boards at eaves 
and put up the two posts of the 
porch. Nail up a 20 in. x 4 ft. 
door out of %x5 in. stock with 


Field and Stream 


a central panel nailed to the back 
of the frame, put on hinges and 
knob and hang the door. [In lay- 
ing up the wall shingles, the first 
step is to nail on the #%x4 in. 
and % x 5 in. vertical trim on the 
corners, beginning with the water- 


table molding. Before this is 
done a neat watertable trim. of 
% x8 in. stock should be nailed 


on around the base of the frame 
with bevelled corners, and on top 
of this is nailed the watertable 
molding. This molding is_ of 
the shape shown in the drawing, 
and has a lip which takes the lower 
courses of shingles so that the 
water draining off the wall will 
be caught by the molding and 
dripped over its edge, clear of 
the building. 

Nail up the side strips of the 
dog door, and, with a circular 
saw, cut out the door through the 
shingles. Smooth edges and hang 
in the flannel curtain, free to 
swing either way in the door, and 
held straight by a hem filled with 
sand. 

Make the bunks of your white 
oak 4x4 in., with strong bottom 
boards of the #x12 in. e 
smaller and larger bunks want the 
sides left off where they match, 
so as to have an even, L-shaped 
floor. Two pads will be needed, 
one 23x26 in. and the other 
40x 22 in. Both are to be two 
inches thick, of tow or cotton 
batting enclosed in brown khaki, 
and tacked through with upholster 
buttons every six inches. Suc 
mats can be taken out, sunned, 
dusted and sprayed with creoline 
solution to kill fleas. As the 
inner edges of the bunks rest on 
the floor plates they will only need 
feet of 2x4 in. blocks at the 
junction of the two bunks. The 
object in raising the bunks off the 
concrete is to provide dryness, 


freedom from floor draughts, and 
yet 
that 
them. 

Finish with white paint for the 


so low 
under 


bunks 
crawl 


the 
can 


have 
dog 


not 
the 





OUTLINE OF BAIT SHOWING FINS 
trim and columns. Do not paint 
the shingles, though they may be 
dipped in creosote paint to any 
shade desired. List of Iimber 
and material follows:— 
7 pes. 2 x 4” hemlock, 
rough, 12 ft. long.... 
24 pes. 2x1” shingle rib- 
bing 16 ft. long...... 
8 bundles 5x18” No. 
cedar shingles ...... 
i ge. % = 8" XY. P. 38 kt. 
eee 
1 pe. 2 x 
moulding 
2 pes. % x 4” 
long, D2s 


$1.12 
3.92 
3.20 
18 ft. long.. 
=. 2. 3 Rt. 





1 pe. %x 5” Y. P. 12 ft. 
long, DBS occcccccece 18 

2 pes. 4x 6” Y. P. 12 ft 
ere 36 

3 pes. 5* W. P. cove 
moulding 12 ft. long.. 24 

1 pe. % x4” W. O., D2s, 
 ® S Seeterice: 17 
18x15” sash and frame -50 

1 pe. % x12” Y. P., D2s, 
eS ae .30 
1 20x40” door and knob. 1.00 

60 sq. feet Neptune hair 
felt W. P. paper..... 1.80 
OC Fa. 2 errr -50 
CS OW BO vce ccccs 25 
BS Bes coment ....ccclooee .80 
¥Y load sand-gravel ....... 75 
6 lbs. gal. shingle nails... -30 
5 Ibs. 10d wire nails..... -20 

2 Ibs. 4d shingle ribbing 
SEE KCaceuthaveesukys -08 
24x19” columns ....... 1.00 

3 pes. 4 x 4” Y. P. tongue- 

and-grove ceiling, 12 
RTT ee rere 36 
1 qt. white paint......... 50 
$19.43 


A HOMEMADE CASTING BAIT 
Field & Stream Pub. Co. 

I wish to tell fishermen of a 
successful casting bait which may 
be easily made. Get a piece of 
nickel-plated sheet brass, six 
inches long and two wide and cut 
off a piece three inches long. 
With heavy scissors fashion this 
iece into the shape illustrated. 
Bend the minnow in at the sides 
so that it is concave. A piece of 
brass from a bicycle pump is fine 
because it already is concave. 
Turn the tags at the ends in, 
pierce them so that a spring brass 
wire shank shall be able to go 
through them and be partially en- 
closed between the concave sides. 
Bend the fins and tail so that 
blowing will spin the minnow upor 
the shank. Next cut from the 
remaining brass a long oval, make 
it concave and fasten it upon the 
first piece shown. Be sure 


as 


Taq bev fa sTening 






44 Piece 
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AND TAIL BODY OF MINNOW 
that only the tags touch the shank. 
The last piece will form a body 
for the minnow. The body may 
be painted any color desired and 
a treble hook at rear and a 
swivel in front will complete the 


bait. This is a dandy for pike or 
bass when an underwater bait is 
desired. B. Tottey. 
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ITHACA SINGLE BARREL TRAP GUN 


ERE is a new one—a high grade SINGLE BARREL TRAP GUN made 
especially for the trapshooter. 
It has two lugs at top and one at bottom, bolted at each of these three points, 
giving a triangular form of fastening and especially designed to stand the continuous 
strain of heavy nitro powder loads. 
It is equipped with our lightning lock, automatic ejector and ventilated rib. 
BUILT IN TWELVE GAUGE ONLY IN THE FOLLOWING GRADES 
No. 4 Ejector special net price $ 85 No. 6 Ejector special net price $235 
No. 5 Ejector special net price $160 No. 7 Ejector special net price $310 


MADE IN AMERICA 


Send for Brand New Cotalag—dengstios fully gah SE + Barrel Trap Gun shown above as 



























































“VIYELLA” 


FLANNEL | 


New Spring Designs for 1915 in dark effects, 
specially adapted for hunting shirts. 

“Viyella’” can be obtained at all leading men’s 
furnishing stores. 

“Viyella” also can bé obtained at the leading retail 
stores in stripes! plain colors! plaids! for Women’s 
Waists and Children’s School Dresses. 


Avoid Imitations 


“Viyella” is stamped on the selvedge every 2'% yds. 


DOES NOT SHRINK 


We guarantee advertising on this page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 
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REPUTATION 


T takes time,—in fact, decades of satisfaction 
to users, to establish a reputation for quality 
in any commodity. 


GU POND 


SMOKELESS POWDER 


DUPONT BALLISTITE SCHULTZE 


are backed by the century-old reputation of the E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours Powder Company for scientific research, technical skill 
and integrity. 
It is the constant policy of the ‘ ‘Pioneer Powder Makers of America” 
to spare no effort nor expense to maintain their product on the 
highest known plane. 
The fact that most trapshooters and hunters depend on Du Pont 
powders evidences the value of this reputation to them and to the 
Du Pont Company. 
FOR FREE BOOKLETS DESCRIPTIVE OF SPORTING 
POWDERS AND TRAPSHOOTING, WRITE TO DEPT 55-S. 


DU PONT POWDER CO. 


Established 1802 Wilmington, Delaware 
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| SALE OF 
|}U. S. ARMY & NAVY GOODS 










” SPORTSMEN 
Oil Can i 1S Great You know they are most practical for Hunting, Fish- 
“Nothing but 3-in-One is ever used at our ing, Riding and all outdoor purposes. U. S. uarter- 
Monrose Hunting Club in Lincoln Co., Mo. And ster demands best qualities. Now 
YOUR NEW HANDY OIL CAN IS GREAT.’’— ee ge i se m Belioe! chanes 


54 AN to procure them at bargain prices. 
Harvey W. Beggs, 3d Nat. Rank St. Louis A 
That’s what all well-posted hunters say. Handy Oil Army, Olive Drab, Gray and Blue Blankets, $3.50, 





Can is the ideal container for the ideal gun oil $4.50, $5.00. 
Can’t leak, can’t break and is just hip-pocket size. Army, Olive Drab Sweaters, $3.50. 
a1 20% et ‘She. . * Ose lubrie tes ‘“— working Army, Olive Drab Shirts, $2.00, $3.0 
= exactly righ cleans, polishes barrels and Army, Olive Drab Riding Breeches, $2. 50, $3. 75. 
— w Genero yo tee me rast. and diction- Army, Khaki Trousers, $1.50, $1.75. 
ary of uses, Write for yours to-day. 3-in-One Is sold Leggings, 75c, $1.00. Shoes pair, $3.50. 





by all Nerdworn, sporting good pneral st 





Tents, Guns, Revolvers, Swords, Canteens, Knap- 





8 bottles: 1 0z., io 302., 25e.; 4 . 

ends inc ans, esi i rag yur ps oly, Bates iP sacks, etc., and 4000 other useful articles in catalogue 
ply you we will se oy a "Handy Oil Can, full, by No. 4 sent on request. 

Parcel Post f wr 30c. 

THREE-IN-ONE ‘on CO., 152 New Street, New York y ARMY & NAV Y STORE COo., Inc. 


» 245 West 42nd Street Bet. B’way and 8th Ave. New York 




























In the Preliminary Handicap, 
four men shooting PARKER 
Guns tied with 89x100. J. B. 
Platt, Jr., of Dayton, Ohio, won 
in the shoot-off with 28 straight. 

THE GUN, and not luck 
makes scores like these. 


| Talking of Guns 


The “OLD snp, 3 PARKER GUN, 
at Pinehurst, N.C., Jan. 23, 1915, ? 
shot by Sam Huntley, won the 
Mid-Winter Handicap 

from the 23 yd. 
—_ 95x- 






Send for catalogue and free 
booklet on 20 gauge guns. 


32Waressecee «© ARKER BROS., Meriden, Conn. 
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THE TRAP SHOOTER 


who wants a good gun at a moderate price and the 
beginner doing his first trap shooting, find in the 


STEVENS 


Single Barrel Trap Gun No. 182 


a splendid quality gun at an extremely low price. 












A gun's 
capacity to 
break targets lies 
in the barrel and its 
boring. The barrel of the 
No. 182 has the necessary 
weight and distribution of suit- 
able gun barrel steel to insure 
strength and safety. The boring and 
choking show results in pattern, long range 
and penetration. No man has money enough to 
buy ,any gun with a barrel that will give better results 
than can be obtained with this STEVENS gun, which may 
be bought for $15.00 of any retail dealer in United States 
East of the Mississippi River. 























The STEVENS No. 182 is hammer- 
less with automatic ejector. Full 
choke bored barrel, matted full 
length, 30 or 32 inches, 
chambered for 2$ in. 
shells. (Modified 
choke if de- 
sired.) 

















It has new style, positive cocking mechanism with large parts that are 
practically unbreakable. Frame is beautifully blued and ornamented 
with neat scrolls. Stock of walnut, with drop at comb 1% inches, drop 
at heel 2% inches—the best dimensions for the average shooter. Fore SJ 
end is extra large, well shaped and checkered. Gun weighs about 7 pounds. 
It is only by manufacturing in large quantities, eff alike, that a gun of such value can be offered at 
so low a price. We do not make this gun to order or to any other measurements than those given. 


Send for circular with complete description. 


J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL COMPANY 
17 Broadway, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
























FIX THAT PUNCTURE 
IN ONE MINUTE 


That pancture can be in a rubber or leather 
. boot or shoe, a canvas boat, an auto tire ora 
| p hot water bag—and in less than a minute you can have 


NO FUR, NO FEATHERS 
NO BLOOD 


Can ruin this Coat. Blood fires 
both barrelsatonce. One spots, 





he offer tote, Pepys J. Bq it Gxed up snug and tight, absolutely water-proof with 
Our Patent BLOOD PROOF : Be EZY-QUICK 
Game_ Pocket prolongs life of ; REPAIRERS 
our Coat by years, not by a : q — 


season. No “detachable bag’ No cement used. Cannotcome off. Cannot hurt the 


nuisance. Real Game Pocket ; : foot. The two plates are concave. Lower plate hasa 
built in Coat in proper place. wm threaded pivot, which projects through a hole in 
Blood Proof, Reversible. Clean- | ; upper plate and the two are held tightly together 
able, SANITARY. Catalog 7 by a flush nut. A small metal key, furnished with 
shows complete line of Hunting PSNWE 02ch Repairer, js used to tighten up the 
Clothing and sample of goods, *S an ag mag a denny 
If you want one, write today. paid if your dealer gas’ them. 
3 . Jatalog of Marble’s Specialties for 

THE GEM SHIRT Co. » Sportsmen free upon request. 

265 West Fifth St., Dayton, Ohice “ MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 


pT 525 Delta Ave. Gladstone, 




















then carefully reamed, polished and tested until the 

Grade = Fox Trap Gun pattern becomes perfectly even and gives the choke 

desired with standard loads. Automatic ejector, 

Made with an elaborate amount of hand work, which Silver’s Recoil Pad and Lyman Sights. Fox-Kautzky 

is the only way to produce a really accurate and high- single trigger. An ideal trap gun. Write us at once 
grade gun. The barrels are specially picked out, and for full particulars. Please give dealer’s name. 


A. H. FOX GUN COMPANY, 4658 N. 18th Street, Philadelphia 
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Carry 

A COMPACT 
OUTFIT 

To the Woods 





An Abercrombie Outfit combines lightness of 
weight, adaptability for every purpose, and 
compactness. Let us check up with you to 
make sure you have everything you need. 


CAMPING EQUIPMENT ofall kinds. TENTS—all 
weights; all sizes; waterproof. COOKING OUT- 
FITS—for one man or a big party. Dishes and 
cooking utensils in nests; portable stoves. 
FISHING TACKLE, RIFLES, PACKS, CANOES— 
light for portage, strong enough for roughest wear. 
CLOTHING — all wool for warmth, and specially 
made for roughing it. SHOES = for heav‘est 
tramping, for camp wear and canoeing. 


Everything for outdoor life is found in our 
new illustrated catalog F. Sent Free. 


DAVID T. ABERCROMBIE CO. 
311 Broadway New York 














Chicago Agents: Von Lengerke & Antoine 
NOTE NAME AND ADDRESS 








REAL, GUN 


RATER tN TIRE NS AR EM ES AE 
L. C. Smith New Designs With Hunter One Trigger for TRAP and FIELD 


With the characteristics of the 
Thoroughbred written all over it. 
This means it will win. Kindly let us 
mail you our new catalogue showing 
perfect illustrations and descriptions 
of all grades. 


Prices $25 to $1,000 


No Stain 
No Odor 


provides perfect lubrication, 

and serves asa polish; absolutely ©) 

prevents rust. NYO contains 

no acids; will not gum or chill. 

sed in many of the Armories of 

the United States and Europe. 

WILL BE USED IN ALL. For 
A wherever tried, it has become a 
A necessity. Ask your hardware or 
j sporting goods dealer for a trial 
4 e at 10c., or a_ large bottle 
A (cheaper to buy) at 25c. 


WM. F. NYE, New Bedford, Mass. (AS 











Want to Swap Guns? 


I will pay cash for your gun, rifle, or. pistol, or ex- 
change with you for any other firearm you may want. 
Write me what you have, what you want, and I will 
make you an offer by return mail, 


S.J. FRANCIS, Adams Sq., Boston, Mass. 








THE EXCELSIOR SPORTSMEN’S BELT SAFE 


Just what I have been looking for 
—has been the expression of every = 
man we have shown it_to—Made of 
3rass, Nickel Plated, Gun Metal or 
oxidized and furnished complete with § 
fancy Canvas Belt for $1.00. 

Will keep money—jewels—watch— 
cigarettes or matches perfectly safe 

















and dry. HYFIELD MFG. CO., 48 Franklin Street, W.Y. City 














SS 
Patented April 21, 1914 


your money. 


If your dealer does not handle this sight, send 
me his name and address with your order. 


Cc. W. DU BOIS Box 955 











That’s what a 
a STEWART’S PHOSPHOR BRONZE SIGHT for the 
first time. 

There are reasons:—It is hand finished; it has a phos- 
phor bronze bead which is exactly the color of 14k gold 
and as hard and tough as steel; the bead is set down into 
a tapered V notch, is PROPERLY protected and CAN- 
NOT come off; the bead is SO SHA 
will CENTER on the point NEAREST the SHOOTER, 
: thus insuring absolute accuracy under all light conditions. 

The sight is sold to you under a GUARANTEE: If the bead EVER comes off, your money 
back or a new sight; if you are not perfectly satisfied with the sight, send it back and get 


HE MOST MAGNIFICENT 
SIGHT | EVER USED” 


world famous hunter said when he used 


PED that the light 














Send for my 

Sporting | 

Price, Post Paid, $1.50 Goods and 
TACOMA, WASH. LPrice List 
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Hand Made Bullets 


And hand-loaded shells are almost invariably used 
by expert target shooters. These clean-cut bullets 
with uniform powder charges give better results 
than factory ammunition. 
Why don’t you reload your shells? There’s lots of 
enjoyment in this work; you do better shooting than 
with factory cartridges; you shoot twice as much at 
less expense. 
Doesit pay? You can 
reload 100 .$2-40 smoke- 
less short range cart- 
ridges (buying the bul- 
lets) in half an hour at 
a total expense of 77c.; 
casting the bullets your- 
self, 38c.; the new fac- 
tory cartridges cost you 
: $2.52 per 100, 
We furnish moulds and hand-cast bullcts in sur- 
prising variety—flat point and square-nose bullets 
to cut full clean holes in target—sharp point, round 
and hollow point bullets—holiow base, square base 
or gas-check base bullets—bullets for all require- 
ments. For 3 stamps postage we mail the Ideal 
Hand Book which tells about all bullets, powder 
measures, loading and reloading of rifle, pistol and 
shotgun shells. 160 pages. Send for it today. 


The Marlin Frrearms ©. 


3 Willow Street, New Haven, Conn: 
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$12:56 


FORA 


$25.00 


Hard Wood 
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GUN CABINET 


Height, 70 inches. Depth, 12 inches. 
Width, 28 inches. 


If interested, write for our special Gun Cabinet 
Catalog. 


Send us your address for 
our illustrated Gun Catalog. 


THE H. H. KIFFE COMPANY 
521 Broadway, New York 


























Matlin 


.22 PUMP ACTION 
REPEATING RIFLE 
It’s the hardest-hitting 
and most accurate rifle 

for rabbits, squirrels, 
hawks, crows— for 
all small game and 
target shooting. 


T= deep Ballard target 
rifling is the reason — it 
develops maximum power 
and adds years tothe rifle’s 
life. Ask us about Ballard 
rifling. 


Model 20 


Octagon Barre! 


ley «711.50 
/ Model 29 


Round Barrel 
Plain Finish 


$9.25 


Equipped with 

splendid sights; 
shoots with guar- 
anteed accuracy. 
15 shots at one 
loading. Model 20 
with Full Maga- 
zine, 25 shots, 

















Otherequally important 
advantages, too, make 
the Harlin the most 
desirable of all repeat- 
ing rifles, 

Has fewer and 
stronger parts than 
any other repeater. 
Simple to clean, 


There he goes! 
Aim! Quick! 


Fire! 
hy S, 


s 
+ 
-% 





oe 

\ ay j P ) & 
Takes down easily. You 
can look through the barrel 
—it cleans from both ends. 


Handles all .22 long, .22 short 
and .22 long rifle cartridges 
without adjustment. 
Solid Steel Top protects your 
face and eyes against injury from 
defective cartridges, from shells, 
powder and gases. 
Side ejectionthrows shells away 
to the side — never up across 
your line of sight. 

Send 3c postage for gun cata- ' 


log, showing allthe (in Re- 
peaters, Rifles and Shotguns 


The Marlin Prearms G., 
3 Willow Street, New Haven, Conn. 
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1500 FOOT POUNDS AT S500 YARDS 


The striking energy equalling at 500 yards 1500 foot pounds is one of the reasons of the “Ross luck” 
which users of the .280 Ross Rifle boast of. 

And the smashing blow of the Ross copper- -tube expanding bullet (patented) is irresistible. If the 
quarry is fairly hit, the spread of the bullet in its body holds the tremendous striking velocity, and any 
animal is felled; whereas the ordinary small-bore bullet goes through the flesh, and quarry gets away to 
suffer in the bush—the hunter in the meantime losing his trophy. Investigate the Ross when planning 
your next trip. Catalogues free on request. 115 

Ross .280 Rifles Retail in New York at $55.00. Ross Sporting Ammunition with copper tube expanding bullet, patented, $7.50 per 100, 


ROSS RIFLE CO., Dept. S-11, QUEBEC, CAN., Post & Floto, 14 Reade St., New York, Agents for the U. S. 
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“Never-Leak” Ez: 
| BOOT FOR SPORTSMEN 


Designed for general out- 
door wear. — an 
staunch, for h yi service 
on the trail, ght = 
yielding to the feet. 
| tough, double sole Looe 
extreme durability, no mat- 
ter how rough the ground. 
| Soles hob-nailed or smooth, 
oe pieces and vamp joine 
by our special never-rip ‘“wa- 
tershed”™ seam (patent applied 
for) which holds tight and 
keeps the water out. Made o 
(black) chrome, flexible cow- 
hide. Built for business and 
guaranteed to fill the bill, or 
your money back. $6.00 to 
$15.00 per pair. 
Worn by experienced! campers, fisher- 


6c + 99 i men, hunters, canoeists, “hikers,"” trap 
Trap shooting rs, skiers, surveyors, etc. 


is a book of real interest n any height. Made to you 
and value to every one Send for book showing our com. 
who enjoys, or would plete line. Free on request. 
like to enjoy, this capti- 
vating sport. A copy is 
yours for the asking. 
Write 
HERCULES POWDER CO. § 
Wilmington « Del. 
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| Never-Rip 
WATERSHED SEAM 


W. C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO. 
Factory A BERLIN, WISCONSIN 


Use FACTORY AMMUNITION. Now regu- 
NEWTON HIGH-POWER RIFLE larly on the market. HIGHEST VELOCITY 
RIFLES IN THE WORLD. 


.256 NEWTON —123 gr. bul.; vel. 3100 f. s.; en. 2632 ft. Ibs. .30 Newton—170 gr. bul.; vel. 3000 f. s.; en. 3440 ft. Ibs. 
Highest grade imported Mausers now ready for delivery, $40.00 to $55.00 each. 

NEW AMERICAN MADE BOLT ACTION RIFLE ready for delivery next Spr 

Uses Newton high power cartridges in .256 caliber; .280 caliber; .30 caliber; .33 caliber and .35 caliber; = .30 

caliber Springfield. Price $35.00. Send stamp for descriptive circular. 


NEWTON ARMS CO., Inc., 506 Mutual Life Bldg., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


“Get Down! Here They Come!” 


How your pulse quickens as Bill whispers and grabs arm! And how your heart 
jumps as you crouch and squint up to see if the wise birds are going to swing in to 
your decoys! If they're MASON’S DECOYS—don't worry—but get that 
twelve-gauge ready for quick work, be those birds are going to come in! Mason’ s 
Decoys are so ond made—the coloration so perfect—that they look as ‘live as the 
live ones! At all good dealers. Interesting illustrated booklet on request. 


MASON’S DECOY FACTORY 455 Brooklyn Ave., Detroit, Mich, 


























“PREMIER” MALLARD, Reg. U. 8. Patent Office 
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WINCHESTER 


22 CALIBER SINGLE SHOT MUSKET 


Designed Specially For 
Indoor Target Shooting 

























Standard 
and Only Style 
Made 


Round Barrel, 28 Inches Long, Cham- | 
bered and Rifled for Either .22 Long 
Rifle or .22 Short Cartridges. Weight 
about 8% lbs. List Price, $16.00; N. R. A. 
Sling Strap $1.35 extra. Take-Down Musket, 
List Price, $19.00. 


YOUR DEALER CAN SUPPLY YOU. 


JON SLEEPING 
pre Bac 


With Pneumatic Mattress 


—for a comfortable sleep in camp after a 
tiresome day on the trail. The Perfection 
is a necessary part of the up-to-date camp- 



























manu Uncle Sam guards the feet of his sol- 
diers with a shoe that his surgeons 
designed after years of experimenting 
to meet the mosttrying service conditions. 


The result is a great shoe for sportsmen. 


HERMAN'S 


















ing outfit. 
2. US ARNY SHOES Breese A 









Built according to the most scientific spe- 
cifications. keep the feet easy and willing 
and “stand up”’ under every test a sports- 
man demands. Try on a pair at your 
dealer’s or send us your size and width 
and we will guarantee to fit and satisfy 
you. $4.50 postpaid 

JOS. M. HERMAN SHOE CO. 
169 Lincoln St. Dept.22 Bo ton, U.S.A. 


ordry. This mattress is easily packedi in small 
space—weighs but 10 Ibs.—lasts indefinitely. 
ake a Perfection mattress with sleeping bag 

on your next trip—camping, yachting or 
motoring—and add to your pleasure. 
talog describing completely, sent! 
on request. Write now. 


PNEUMATIC MFG. CO. 


528 17th St. Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


[SAFETY FIRST 


You hear it everywhere. The safety is one of the superior 
points of “THE GUN THAT BLOCKS THE SEARS.” 
The safety which makes accidental discharge impossible. 


ASK FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES 
Established 1853 N. R. DAVIS & SONS ASSONET, ASS. 


We guarantee advertising on this and opposite page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 
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COMFORT 


setacltiam Geld ee 


Feet Stand 


Sportsman’s 
First Essential 


Protect them with 


WITCH-ELK BOOTS 


Lightest, easiest boot made. All heights for men and women. 
%~ Ask Dealer to order pair or write for Catalog ‘‘F’’ 


(e% 


WE MAKE A STRONG 


AND 


LINE 
YACHTING 


OF GOLF, TENNIS 


SHOES 


WITCHELL-SHEILL COMPANY, Detroit, Mich. 














eons sy et 


Made of genuine In- 
dian tanned Moose 
hide. Ornamented 
with beads or Porcu- 
pine quills, A long 
wearing, serviceable, 
comfortable Mocca- 
sin. 

Men’s Sizes, 8to12 - - $2.00 
Ladies’ ** 





3to7 -- 1.50 
Misses’ “* Ilto2 -- 1.00 
Child’s “* 7tol0-- .75 


Guaranteed Eskimo-made waterproof Muck- 
lucks, knee length, all sizes, $4.00. 
Send te. in Stamps for our New Illustrated Catalogue 
howing the largest collection of Indian 


Souvenirs on the Coast, typical of 
Alaska and the Northwest. 


HUDSON BAY FUR CO., Inc. 


918 First Avenue Seattle, Wash. 























THIS Is THE DOPE THAT KILLED FATHER 
LETS GET A MOVE ON US 











PREV HATO. BN 
BUSCHME 
DVLVTR MINN USE 


ae 


A FLUID PREPARATION 
WREN ACCORDING To 

puuctio, 
| USER FROM INSECTS 


FISHERMEN ATTENTION 














You have been treubled with mosquitoes, and have tried every- 
thing on the market, but you probably have not tried Michigan 
Dope. This is the dope that will actually give you comfort while 
out fishing, hunting or camping No insects will stay with you, 
if you use Michigan Dope. You have no risk to run, if the dope 
does not give satisfaction, I refund the money paid for it. Send 
for it now. —— 1 oz. can 25e. 4 oz. can § Write for 


cireular. R. C. KRUSCHKE, “F-1203 W. Sup. St., Duluth, Mina. 


ae Fish Bite 


wolves, in fresh or salt-waters, in 
weather, if you go after them with 






" MAGIC-FISH-LURE. 
& Entec ttf.” Koo Keeps See nay ‘pulliex thom 
1} 
*r ice 25c, 50c and $1, * box. Positively 


rite for "Booklet and our 
special offer of one bor to help eo | it. 
oF. GREGORY, Dept. co 8t. Louis, Mo 


MORRIS CANOES 


(Dap ome 


The canoe of refinement. Consult the catalogue. 


B. N. MORRIS, Inc., 600 State St., Veazie, Me. 
FREE TO FISHERMEN 


I have perfected an animated artificial lure with a 
movement so lifelike that it will cause the most wary of 
game fishes to strike. 

That the fishermen may have an opportunity of trying 
the bait out in actual fishing I will send one free to the 
fisherman who answers this advt. from each locality. 




















Send me your name, address, age, and state if you 
have ever done any Bait Casting. 
Manufacturer of Tooley 
EL. J. TOOLESY, wait Castine Tackle 


1368 Grand River Avenue ____ Detroit, Michigan 


(RIDE a RANGER 


in son een erece can ~*~ oor accepti 
} ON a PROVAL and 30 days’ 
jal. eo expense yoy you if you do not wish to Lox 
LOW FACTORY COST, great improvements 
ues never before equalled in our 1915 models. 
7 TE TODAY for our big catalog showing our com- 
lete line of 1915 bicycles, TIRES, sundries and parts, and 
learn the won ul new offers and terms we will give 
uto and Motorcycle Supplies at factory a user prices. 
until you know what we can do for yo 
CYCLE CO. DEPT. n-. 230 CHICAGO 


CLOVER LEAF FISHING TACKLE 


We make the most advanced and original line of tackle on 
the market. Our Casting Hooks and Gangs will keep a frog 
or minnow back up, whether alive or dead. No minnow 
bucket needed. Our trolling spoons can be cast with the 
Kalamazoo style rod. We have many other things you ought 
to see, so send for our catalogue. 


NORTHERN SPECIALTY CO., Whitehall, N. Y. 




















THE Rinse BEST LIVE MINNOW BAITS 

Live Minnow 

Hook, held by 
top fin 


Price 25c¢ 











Magnifying Glass Minnow Tube 


Minnow will remain alive all day 











Minnow not har- 


nessed, hooke 
nor mutilated— 
remains alive 
and active 
Live Minnow Cage 
Price 50c 

Ask your dealer or by mail prepaid from 

DETROIT GLASS MINNOW TUBE CO. 
55 W. Lafayette Bivd., Detroit, Mich. 7 
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“Killed A Big Red Fox” 


Writes Mr. A. H. Mead of | 


Harford, Pa. 


Gauge, 26-inch Barrel 





LEFEVER 
S H OT 
Such distance and penetration | 


power is due to the Lefever System | 
of Taper Boring. You can’t beat it. | 


Write for Catalog Free | 


$25 | 
UP 


GUN 








LEFEVER ARMS CO, 








2H.P. DETROIT 
QUTBOARD sll 


utes by anyone : 
to any sort of 

rowboat, canoe or 

even raft. Costs lens 


LOWEST 
PRICE 














Gives you a feeling - real com- 
fort and the assurance of perfect 
protectic yn while exerc chsing, 


Sai’ Opening beneath Patent flap 
2 
Small amount of material between thighs 


Perfect pouch 





Welt-bound webbing 


a he pce ee —— ary to rubber. <a 8 per- 
a . Fir —— claatic webbing, Ask 
y a mer ap Stamps 
wg Bom the Sg ary exercisn nd the sus- 
other tin The com wake » $1.00, 











“Drove a BB shot through him | 
back of the fore leg, at 151 mea- | 
sured feet” with his H Grade 12- | 























ehsery for 
THE WALTER F. WARE O.. Dept. E., PHILA J 








Ready March Ist 
The First of the Family: 


Du Pont Improved 
Military Rifle 
Powder No. 15 


Progressive Burning 


2925 f.s. velocity in 
the Springfield 


3300 f.s. velocity in 
the .280 


Others will follow! 


For information address: 


Rifle Smokeless Division 


E. I. Du Pont De Nemours Powder Co. 
Wilmington, Del. 
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relief. Keep it 
hand for instant 
Athletes use Abs 


strained, for the cut 


from over-exertion, 


When applied to cuts, 


Absorbine, Jr., is made 


family. 


application, which makes 
One ounce of Absorbine, 


than ordinary efficacy. 








For Sprains 
Lame Muscles 


Absorbine, Jr., brings quick 


for the muscle that has been 


that runs a chance of infection; for the abrasion 
that pains and the limbs that are stiff and lame 


AbsorbineJ! 


THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 


TRADE PARA REC. U3.PAE Oe 


germs, makes the wound aseptically clean and pro- 
mctes rapid and healthy healing. It allays pain and 
inflammation promptly. 
varicose veins, wens and bursal enlargements yield 
readily to the application of Absorbine, Jr. Lake Hopatcong, N. J., by the original we So 


safe to use anywhere, even by the smallest member of the 


witch hazel makes an antiseptic, general liniment of more 


Absorbine, J r., $1.00 ; 
at most druggists or delivered 
° . will be sent to your address 
A Liberal Trial Bottle upon receipt of 10c. in stamps 
W. F. Young, P.D.F., 422 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 


CATCH BIG Bass 
With the 
ANS. B. DECKER 


Genuine Topwater Casting Bait 


always at 
use. 
orbine, Jr., 





or laceration 









bruises and sores, it kills the 
Swollen glands, painful, 
This floating bait was invented and is made 


of herbs and is non-poisonous— Put up in YELLOW Boxes and must show the 
Decker signature on box to be the right one—look 


It Combines Efficiency with Safety out for the imitation. For sale by all first-class 
Only a few drops of Absorbine, Jr., are required at each 


dealers, or fifty cents by mail, postpaid. 


ANS. B. DECKER 
Lake Hopatcong, N. JJ. 

Try one of my Famous Ans. B. Decker Casting 
Lines, fifty yards, $1.00. We also make the famous 
“Decker Wobbler” for pickerel, thirty-five cents 
each. 


it an economical liniment to use. 
Jr., added to a quart of water or 


4-02., and $2.00 12-02. bottle 
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a" God’s outdoors 


your future 


by which 










456 4th Ave, 
N, Y. City. 









Gentlemen: 
Enclosed find $1.75 
for which send a Leed- 














ere 












Get posted, too, on our $3,000 Prize Fishing Contest. Perhaps you caught 


Field a prize-winner last year and didn’t know it. Don’t let it happe n again! 
and Look over the prizes and conditions and records of last year’s winners 
Stream, now running and find out what you missed. 


We want to get acquainted with you! 


awl Compass and Field 
and Stream for one year to 


(Write very plainly) 


You’ve Got to Have a Compass! 


Every sportsman owes it to himself and to his family to remove every avoidable danger 
from his woodland trail. Men who have been lost and been fortunate enough to come 
through alive—and everyone doesn’t have that luck—unhesitatingly agree it was the most 
harrowing experience possible. A reliable compass and a map will effectively prevent you 
from ever finding yourself “up against it” in this way. A compass alone plus a little 
common sense, will enable you to travel in a straight line and avoid the travelling in circles 
which has worn down so many unfortunates. 

Appreciating the difficulty of securing a really reliable compass at a low price, we have 
very carefully gone over the various types on the market and selected the “Leedawl” 
compass, shown here. This is made by the Taylor Instrument Company and is the result 
of over half a century’s experience in the making of absolutely accurate scientific 
instruments. 


—And Hardly Less Indispensable is Field and Stream 











Unquestionably the leading magazine for the out-and- out, dyed-in-the-wool sportsman in America, Field and 
Stream brings to you each month the breath of the pine-woods, the plash of the stream, the atmosphere of 


men who have actually been there and done it! Hundreds of suggestions that will make 
trips more successful, cost less money, give you more comfort in camp—the little “dodges” 


Ph And then the practical, informational articles each month by the regeauend leaders of the craft—the “how 
to” articles by 


Feb, ~ and “stunts” devised by practical men after a lifetime of experience. Field and Stream is the shortcut 


you may apply them this year! 


We want you to read FIELD AND, STREAM regularly during 

1915, for we know that once you “get the habit,” we couldn’t 
pay you to miss it another year. 

3oth the manufacturer’s and FIELD AND STREAM’S 

guarantee stand back of the “Leedawl.” This compass 

sells for One Dollar in the stores, but by purchasing 

them in large lots we are able to offer the “‘Leedawl” 

with a year’s subscription to FIELD AND STRE/ 





ttteee oe eg ee eee eee -$1.7 
Or will send you a compass, absolutely ‘free, if This Fellow Consulted 
se eeee eee you send in two subscriptions (your own and our ‘‘Where to Go” 
Me one other) at our regular price of $1.50 each. Dept. 


\ 
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\V/r\ (iN. Makers of the Highest Grade Turkish 
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The Perfect Landing Net 


Cannot catch on snag or brush. Instantly 
ready the moment you need it. Carries 
handily in 16 inch leather shield. May be 
suspended from belt, basket 

strap or coat button, 


Eagle Folding 
Landing Net 


Drawn open and made ready 

for use with one quick stroke 
of one hand. Frame of tem- 
pered phosphor bronze. 18in- 
; ches with llinch spread; 16inch 
F wooden handle. Postpaid $3.50. 
Send for circular or ask dealer to 


The Rod of Quality 


This phrase is a trade-mark based on sound 
facts, and is substantiated by all anglers who have 
put the rod to actual hard test. 

My hand-made, split-bamboo rod bears my name 
and behind this stamp of my approval and super- 
vision stands many years’ accumulation of experi- 
ence and reputation—and I’m not fearing the loss 
of this by heartily and conscientiously recommend 
ing the rod to you. 


The finest bamboo in the world perfect’y united 
and finished with a guarantee of satisfaction. 


F. E. THOMAS 
117 Exchange St. Bangor, Me. 


HILDEBRAND T BAITS HOOK 


& LAND EM 
‘ Three shapes—Slim Eli, Standard and 


show it. 


¥/ EAGLE FOLDING NET CO. 
575 Springdale Ave. East Orange, N. J. 


































Idaho. Six finishes - Nickel, Copper, Brass, Gold, Aluminum and Black. Rever- 
sible, “spin so easy” ball-bearing blades and all interchangeable flies, making pos- 


of *3 
sible any color or combination of colors suitable for any locality and any kind of game 
C/ 


y fishing. Shown in exact sizes and colors in our 
FREE—1915 FISHING TACKLE CATALOGUE—FREE 


5 With color sheet of spinners and flies, actual size, as well as a line of fishing specialties, and 
g 3) some good pointers on how to “Hook and Land’Em,” The cover alone is worth framing. Send for la 
g Oy it. A 2c stamp brings catalogue, color insert and fishing dope. le 
= 


The John J. Hildebrandt Company 123 High Street, Logansport, Ind. 
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Jamison’s Weedless **Mascot””’ 


WOBBLES. DIVES, SWIMS, FLOATS, UNDERWATER OR SURFACE AND IS REVERSIBLE 





Gets the Fish “The greatest advance ever made in artificial 
bait construction,”’ is what a prominent authority 
said of the weedless feature of the “Mascot.” 
This bait actually does go through all kinds of 
weeds, stumps, snags, etc. without fouling and its 
killing power is notaffected. ‘I he “‘Mascot”’ sel- 
dom misses a strike. W. J. Jamison is the origina- 
tor and inventor of this greatest of all tackle 
inventions. Patents are pending and all imitators 
are hereby warned. Ask your dealer for the 
ascot” or send us 75c, We guarantee the 
PAT. PENDING “Mascot” to be all we claim or money refunded. 
Send stamp for illustrated catalog of Bait Casting 
The only Bait that either Wobbles or Swims straight as desired Lines, Baits, Flies, Weedtess Hooks, Etc. 











THE W. J. JAMISON COMPANY, Dept. F, 736 South California Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Pictures that are Worth Money: 


are those that show lines_of detail 
that the eye can not grasp, and’ Tre- 
tain. ~The pictures snapp€d with 








“geod spcncs thet can not be posed 


The Livest of the «“ Live Ones”—Try actiong that trenepire end are gun fér- 


This New Floater, Diver and Wiggler! Caer reo ws ec 


Brought out at the close of 1914’s season, this new tographegis nA Geter Leas can be 

artificial minnow leaped into instant popularity. You fitted tothe camera you gow own. 

will see all “the boys” with them this y° ear—and 
ty) 


they’ll bring in more than their share the big Oar Book on “Lenses arid Cameras” 


The es, ' € thi f f kle-buildi will be sent to you for the asking 
he result otf thirty-four years o tackle-bullding 7 ® . 
experience, “The Pfluegers” present this C. P. Goerz American Optical Co. 
819C East 34th Street, New Yorks 


PFLUEGER “SURPRISE” MINNOW ——— 


to anglers in the belief that it is the highest development and 
refinement in artificial bait design and workmanship. Our 
reputation as ‘‘the largest fishing tackle builders in the world’”’ 
stands behind this bait. 
The ‘Surprise’ is a floating bait which dives the instant 
reeling in is commenced, the depth being controlled by the 
speed of reeling. As it comes in its peculiar construction 
causes the bait to wiggle and dart about with the eccentric 
movements of a live minnow—the motions that arouse the Keeling’s “Expert” Minnows — March Offer, 3 for $1.00 
combative instincts of the gamy bass. Upon stopping reeling, 
the bait rises to the surface. The only minnow with practical DETACHABLE hooks. 
- Carry a dozen in your pocket. One box holds all the hooks. 
Made in seven color blends, as follows: ; It_ takes less than a minute to put hooks on a KEELING 
og hn Beans Enamel ell over-- No. 3 Enamel Belly--Green “EXPERT.” Keeling’s WIGGLE Minnow has a wiggle sim- 
ee : En ~s Belly: _— ilar to a live minnow, not the darting motion. Add spinners 
Bio. 3015 White Enamel sll over--Red =" 5.3.4 Red Hpots, Red Thros we furnish and it’s a regular top bait. PRICE COMPLETE 
Throat No. 3919 White Enamel Belly~ Green WITH SPINNERS, 35 CENTS. 
Ne. 3916 White Enamel Delly---Rain- Back, Red Thre at We want you to try this bait and for March only we offer 
bow Back, Red Throat No. w Perch---Red Throat the WIGGLE minnow and 2 underwater minnows prepaid on 
See the “Pflueger Surprise’ at your iene If he hasn’t receipt of $1.00. All 3 minnows = detachable hooks. 
his supply yet, send 75c for sample bait, or $2.50 for an ORDER OFFE 
assortment of 4. Not re or 4 offers or 12 sae: assorted sent to one 
a person at this price. 
THE ENTERPRISE MFG. co., Dept. » Akron, Ohio REMEMBER—Use our baits all summer—return in October, 
Notice—Write for free copy ‘‘Tips on Tackle’’ containing inter- and we return sad money, less 10 cents, for the use of each 
esting information to anglers. bait. A fair off 


KEELING BAIT & TACKLE £0. - _- ROCKFORD, ILL. 
































FOR PERSONS ADDICTED TO DRUGS OR DRINK 


The drink or drug habit is a disease. Treatment demands the attention of experienced 
specialists. The Keeley remedies have cured half a million in the last thirty- 


(i= five years. Administered only in authorized Keeley Institutes, 


The Keeley Treatment 


LL = FOR INFORMATION WRITE TO FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 
Mot Springs, Ark. Dwight, Ill. Oklahoma City, Okla. Waukesha, Wis. 
Les Angeles, Calif., Marsh-Strong Bldg, Marion, Ind. Philadelphia, Pa., 812 N. Broad St. Winnipeg, Man. 


. \ Plainfield, Ind. Pittsburg, Pa., 4246 Fifth Ave. y , 7 

San F ranelsco, Calif., Dougias Bidg. Crab Orehard, Ky. Omaha, Neb.; cor, 25th and ( iin Guatemala City, Guat. 
Jacksonville, Fla. Portland, Maine Salt Lake Uity, Utah Mexico City, Mexico 

Grand Rapids, Mich., 783-35 Ottawa Ave., N.W. Columbus, Obie Seattle, Wash. Lendon, England 
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¥; One Het Rirkish Blend. 


the greatest success in the short-. 
rest period of ‘time in d : 
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OUGH and trail-proof as a moosehide moccasin—and much 
“ easier on “civilized feet.”” Heavy enough to stand the 
% stab of snags and the rasp of rocky roads—but not stiff 

enough to chafe or tire you. Water shedding, too— 
, Cutter Booted, you can slosh all day through 
swamp or snow, yet come to camp dry 
footed. What more can you ask of 
footgear, you who hunt or hike, 
heeding the Red Gods’ call? 
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Made—by hand—of the finest black & 
grain leather, by “‘old time’? boot 
makers who take real pride in their 
work and would not think for an 
instant of skimping or slighting 
even the smallest detail. Modern 
high-speed methods aren’t careful 
enough for Cutter quality. 

The Cutter Book of Boots comes 
" free on request. Write for it. 


A. A. Cutter Co. 


Box 10, Eau Claire, Wis. 
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Here is the motor boat for every red-blooded sportsman -—-an ideal craft for hunting, camp- 
ing, fishing and trolling—16-foot, $96.00 ; 18-foot, *‘ Old Glory,’’ $170.00. 


IT CAN’T SINK—YOU NEED NO BOAT HOUSE 


Michigan steel boats are built of heavily galvanizedrolled steel with our own patent lock seams. 
Every boat is fitted with air-tight compartments, so they are absolutely non-sinkable and cannot leak, crack or rot, 
All Michigan steel] boats are equipped with the famous Detroit five year guaranteed Marine en 
gine ready for use immediately. This engine starts without cranking—has only 3 moving parts—can 
be operated by aten year-old boy. The most economical carbure the world—guarantees mini- 
mum operating expense—the boat can be run slow or fast at wil outfit is critically tested 
and inspected before shipping. 


THOUSANDS of SATISFIED OWNERS EVERYWHERE 


Write for catalogue giving complete descriptions of all launches and rowboats. 7 
16-footer at $%—and 18, 20 and 23-foot launches at proportionately low prices 


Rowboats non-sinkable and non-leakable $2(@ and up + 





These are also described in the FREE Catalogue. 

Ask for Demonstrating Agents proposition. 
Don’t wait—RIGHT NOW is the time to 

place your order. We can make shipment at 

any date you specify. Provide for a L 

spontaneous vacation, and at the same time, 

give your family a joyous, healthy sum- - 

mer on the wate r. It’s the cheapest, 

healthiest and cleanest sport in the 

world. 


Postal brings our free 
catalogue. 


MICHIGAN STEEL BOAT 
COMPANY 
1345 Jefferson Ave. 


7S eal 
MICH 


AUTOMaTic. ‘STRIKER SPOON MEISSELBACH 


Sudden sto sat bottom of slot strikes it dee mace * FISHING REELS 








ALL SILVER---SILVER OUT-COPPER IN---ALL BRASS 
Price and Length of Spoon: 2%in. 55c; 3%in. 65c; 43in. 80c; 5in. $1. 


If your dealer hasn’t got it, we will send & Post- pela on ‘rr 
of price. Money back if not satisfied. Write for particul: 


S.E.KNOWLES, 78 Sherwood Bidg San “Aamir” sesony Cal. 

















That many prize winners were 
successful with our Reels in the 
F f stand up without a doubt, but the evidence above 
proves them to be the choice of experts. 
the Factor of Safety | 
Takapart, $4.00 Tripart, $3.00 
Prize winners in many classes—brook, rain- 
bow, brown and lake trout, landlocked 
in the Human Body pcg tg a 
This booklet tells you how to keep tab on your strength striped and channel bass etc. 
reserve. We mail it on receipt of postcard request. If Ask your dealer or if he can’t 
you ask in a letter enclosing six 2c stamps, we will also 


send a sample copy of Goop HrattH—the pocket maga- | 
zine which teaches you how to keep well. Address your | 


4) 1914 FIELD AND STREAM 
, Contest. 
| S“6STAKAPART” and ‘‘TRIPART”’ 
| & Bait Casting Reels 
Use the Kind the Winners Win With 
supply you, write for cata- 


postcard or letter— 
Goop Heattu Pusitsuinc Co. 
403 W. Main St. Battle Creek, Mich. | 





We quarantee advertising on this is ond o opposite page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 
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' |Payne’s 
Humane 
Woggle-Bug 
NO GANGS 


Catches More Fishand CatchesThem Cleaner 


Has a quick, darting movement all its own. When struck, the 
hook releases, the bait swings up and turns over with the remaining 
hooks pointing away from the fish. This makes it nearly impos 
sible to get the fish hooked in the body while being piayed; 
avoids the weeds because the hooks do not hang below the 
body when it is moving. Small fish can be unhooked with 
out being killed. 

las all the advantages of the single hook and the wob 





















bler. No leverage, the pull is always in a direct line. 
No mechanism. looks easily replaced. 
~ Can be successfully used with weedless hooks—a set sup 
plied for 24c. Easy to remove from fish and net. 


Takes up less room in tackle box—hooks fold. 

Finest O’Shaughnessy hooks and celluloid enamel. 
WY A sure hooker because the hooks are set when the fish strikes. 
A Postpaid, 75c., or from dealers. 


Ge ovens wen SrRuox PAYNE BAIT CO., 3142 Edgewood Ave., Chicago, Ill, 























. Dealers ask $40.00. Our Factory 
Price $20.50. Brocks Settee 
No. 109--- All Quarter- 
Sawed Oak---Massive 
«-- beautifully 
finished. 


We man- 
ufacture 
everything for 
home, office and 
club. We are not 
rich-looking _ settee a@ mail-order house— 
and save half usual cost. not jobbers or whole- 
Our original method of Wsalers. You deal direct 
shipping fine furniture in with factory. 100 — This te the Heb . 
sections inColonial, his is the light to show your way through the woods when 

8 % ao ge ali hunting, fishing, driving or any kind of night work. It has 
saves and Flan- aluminum locomotive reflector. Flame is protected with a 3% in. 


Spend 20 
minutes and 
save about 
$20. You can 

assemble this fine. 















pec king ders. All convex lens, may be tilted up or down, burns & hours with one d 
come 2/3 bea utiful filling, costs 3 cents, will shine the eyes of a cat for 300 yards. ; 
freight—s phat had Style 1—Single lens, $5.00. Dbl. L., $6.00. Int. L., $6.50 
facto ry Write for Style 2— Adjustable Candle Flame Burner, add 50 cents ; 
on siiy free Book Style 3—Adjustable Flat Flame Burner, add $1.00 , 
us 


needed of Brooks 


Write for 1603 Broo 


foeo book. ae Lruniture. R. C. Kruschke,F-1203 Superior St., Duluth, Minn. 


“‘M aster - Send for circular 




















ind in the world. 





An Oil Painting for $3.50 


We have had so many requests during the last year or 
two for reproductions of our cover designs, we have em- 
ployed an artist to do nothing else but copy these paintings 
in full colors in oils on canvas, size 18 x 12 in., and are 
offering these to subscribers only at the unusual price of Z 
$5.00, including a year’s subscription to FIELD AND 
STREAM. 

These original cover designs cost us all the way from 
$50.00 to $150.00. We are offering you, not a mechanical 
reproduction of these originals, but an exact copy painted 
by hand, and if it is not all we claim it to be, we will be 
glad to have you returnit and we will refund your money. 


We Will Reproduce Any Field and Stream Cover in Oils 


if the subject shown above does not suit you. If you happen to be a fisherman 
and want a fishing picture, either trout, bass, surf casting—or if you are a 
wing-shot and want ducks or quail, we can furnish any of these. Just send us 
$5.00 and we will reproduce any cover design you ever saw on FIELD AND 
STREAM and enter or extend your subscription for one year. 

This is an opportunity that you shouldn’t overlook if you want something 
really handsome for your library, den or camp. 

As this is special work, orders will be filled in their rotation. 


FIELD AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 456 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK CITY 
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Good luck is a good thing when you go fishing but 
good bait is a whole lot better. Take along a Chippewa 
“Skipper,”” and you'll forget there ever was such a thing 
as hard luck or a ‘“‘jinx”. You'll get the beauties 
—sure. The Chippewa Skipper — the two-in-one 
lands ‘em every time. The wisest old bass 
that ever lived isn’t 
half foxy enough 
to distinguish a - gglin 
Ci “Ski Bait like a swimming mouse *S5y 
ippewa Ip- - Makes Good” —travels with a rocking “= 
per” from a live- motion exactly like a real ~ 
d . : live swimmer. If given a short sharp jerk, the “Skipper” makes a 
and-swimming noise like the surface strike of a bass. The second set of fins enable the 
angler to produce the hop-and-skip effect made by a frog making a quick 
get-away from a dangerous locality. Fins are interchangeable—takes but a minute 
to do it—and no tools are needed. 


wa Song is oo right bait for bass, 
pickerel hee row ges > 






“Skipper” is the 
newest floating bait. 


x 
>= 
pi i 
‘ 7 Has two sets of metal ‘ WS 
-) fins. One produces a = \S 



























life-like wiggling effect 










Has a 4'% in. body. 


Price 75c Each 


, Colors: S-77 Fancy Green Back 
0 S-76 Fancy Spotted 


Mailed postpaid to any address upon receipt of price, But Ask Your Dealer for Chippewa Bait—he can 
supply you. If not, don’t accept something else. Write us. Descriptive circular free upon request. 


C. J. FROST, 300 Ellis St., Stevens Point, Wis. 
FOR s rer || THE STANDARD LINE DRYER 


Something every fisherman should 
ONE HUNDRED have as wet lines left to dry on the 


e e reel quickly rot. 
Wildc at Skins Mailed to any address 
on receipt of $2.00. Ss 
ALL NICELY TANNED The Standard Co. 

AT $2.50 EACH OPEN New Britain, Conn. _—CLOSED 


Other Trophies ELECTRIC POCKET LIGHT 


FOR THE SPORTSMAN 
AT BARGAIN PRICES Nickel Plated Tungsten Electric Light com- 


plete, guaranteed to give one thousand flashes 

ALBERT E. COLBURN of light, sent upon receipt of 60 “—— Re- 

. : newal battery only costs 20 cents. n camp 
Taxidermist these lights are indispensable. 


805 South Broadway Los Angeles, Cal. a tee -4 rw ae eee 
48 Warren St. New York City 


FISHING RODS— FISHING REELS 


SNELLED HOOKS, LEADERS, ROD MOUNTINGS, ETC. 


Ask for Montague City Rods and Reels— The Best on the Market 












































‘+ . . . 








a etiam “- ot 
FOR SALE BY ALL JOBBERS 


ROD FACTORIES : REEL FACTORY: 


“cane ies” Montague City Rod Company snsoctia"s'y: 














We guarantee advertising on this and opposite page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 
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/ The “PFLUEGER-REDIFOR” 
Anti-Back-Lash Casting Reel 


NO WIRES TO FRAY THE LINE 


makes casting a real pleasure for beginners as well as experts. It 
cannot break or get out of order, and requires no adjustment. Auto- 
matic Thumbers, attached to the flange of the spool enclosed within 
the reel, free from all dirt and possibility of damage, thumb the reel 
meché anically, retarding the spool as the bait slows down, 

This reel is made of best German Silver, satin finish, has genuine 
Scarlet Agate Jewels, balanced crank, fluted Pyralin Amber Handle, 
with Phosphor Bronze Bearing, and adjustable front sliding click 
, and drag. 

This reel will hold from 60 to 100 yards accordin to size of line used. Price, 
7 50 gp guaranteed against defects of all kinds for all time.) 

your dealer does not carry this ‘real, we will send it postage 
prepaid on A. of price. 


! The Enterprise Mfg. Co., Dept. No.2 Akron, Ohio 





1b dept aa 
















Detroit Marine Engine 


Sent on30 Days ) Free Trial 


Demonstrator New GREATEST EN- 
Agent wanted GINE BARGAIN 
in each boat- > r EVER OFFERED. 
ing community. i Money refunded if 
Special wholesale “ you are not satis- 
price on first out- fied. 1, 2and 4 cyl. 
fitsold. Amazing 2to 50h.p. Suitable 
fuel injector saves for any boat ;canoe, 
HALF operating racer, cruiser—or 
cost, gives more poweF, will not back-fire, railway track car. 
Engine starts without. cranking; reversi- Join “*boosters’’ club. 
ble, only three moving parts. Send for new catalog. 
Detroit Engine Works 1345 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


$50 GOLD PrRIzE “~~ = THE “IDEAL” FISHING FLOAT 
CONTEST BAIT ! = 
























HIS bait was a sensa- ONE HOUR’S CATCH! Lasts a lifetime. Can’t get 
fp nnd killer in the Note Variety. By J. K. agree go pin ey Float for the 
1914 Season. Has all the Rush (Patentee), Pu- Prices: 2 and 2%-in. 10c.; 8 and 34-in. 15c.; 4-in, 25¢.; 5-in. 40c. 
life-like swimming mo- laski, N, Y., July 23, Red & Green, White & & Green, Brown Waterproof or Plain Cork 
tions of minnow. The 714. Catch of three 3 ASK YOUR DEALER—Mailed on receipt of price 
liveliest bait that floats. 1}. small month bass, IDEAL FLOAT CO., Box 467, RICHMOND, VA. 


two 4 lb. large mouth | 





Made many record bass, two 3 Ib. northern an 
catches. Floats when not pike, one 10 in, perch 
in action—can’t catch on and one 36 in, *muska- ° 7 

+ bottom. longe. Looking for a second hand shot gun! 


The RUSH TANGO Swimming Minnow 
Hooks behind body of bait, it is practicall 
weedless bait. Doesn’t catch weeds but it DOES 
catch game fish. Ideal for trolling and casting. Made 2 P 
of Wood, enameled and finished in brilliant colors. write out a brief description of what you are after and 


Packed In neat, compact box, in Sample prepaid, 75c., with 


White, red head; White, yellow run an adv. yourself? That's the way to get double 
and green mottled back: Yellow, "ame of your dealer or com- 


red head; Yellow, red and green Blete set of 4 selected action out of FIELD AND STREAM'S classified 
mottled back. 75c. EACH. colors, for $3.00. 1 R 6 4 
WRITE TODAY FOR DETAILS OF $50,00 GOLD PRIZE OFFER | couummne. ate Je per word. 
Dealers and Side Line Men Please Write April forms close Marck 5th. 
Aa 8. SPECIALTY COMPANY, 9418. A. & K. Bldg. Syracuse, N. ¥ 


Turn to page 5~A and you will find some mighty good 
| bargains. If they are not the make you want, why not 




















EXCLUSIVE County REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 
BIG MONEY FOR THE RIGHT MEN 


We want a Fox Dealer in every County in the United States where _we 
are not already represented, Our slogan for 1915 is “Every Town a Fox 
Typewriter Town.” If you have {ost a few dollars to invest, here is your 
opportunity to get into a strictly high-class, profitable, permanent business, 
with a million dollar company right back of you every minute. 


WRITE FOR OUR 1915 SELLING CONTRACT 


Don’t waste your time, and ours, writing, unless you mean business. No 
former selling experience necessary —just a clean character, a natural Ameri- 
can Hustle, and a few dollars, is ail you need. Never was there a better time 
than right now to make this start for yourself. Don’t wait—write at once. 


Please mention Field and Stream. 


From Field and Stream for Mar. 
FOX TYPEWRITER COMPANY ois 


2503-2553 Front Avenue - Grand Rapids, Mich. SPECIAL ATT cies’ 
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‘ The Most Experienced Surf 
Fishermen Wear These Boots 

: ELEPHANT HEAD RUBBER BOOTS 

‘| are worn by experienced surf casters. 

c Experts at this type of fishing have found 

re that these boots are staunch but light in weight, 

. and made of the very best grade of rubber 

¥ and fabric. 

- WOONSOCKET 

a 





ELEPHANT @HEAD 





RUBBER BOOTS 


f EN- 

ED, Profit by the experience of the men who have 
satis given careful thought to every bit of equipment for 
Bote surf casting. The men who know—the men who 
es get the fish wear ELEPHANT HEAD RUBBER 
4 The dealer who carries these famous Hunter- 





r the 
> 
0c. KING’S RIFLEITE 
Cork 
AKOPOS 
VA. 
ein. Already used and 
endorsed by E. C. 
Crossman, Lieut. 
? Townsend Whelen, 
¥ Capt. McDougall, lt CUSTOM SHIRTS FOR Ln 
Patented Feb. 20th, 1912 Capt. Lay, Ensign I make shirts that fit you, because I make your shirts from 
y good Lee, Dr. McDonald, your measurements and guarantee to take them back if they 
Navy; Col. Hart do not satisfy you. 
iy not McHarg, Jno. Hessian, Major Paul Wolf, and over 30 I send you 100 samples to select from 
. d Commissioned Officers of the Regular Army and National I send you measurement blank with rules. I send you the 
© an Guard who saw and used the glasses at Camp Perry. We can finished shirts express prepaid. No ready-made shirts in my 
louble actually guarantee the RIFLEITE will improve your vision shop, but facilities for quick delivery of the highest grade 
pen and shooting, whether with Rifle, Revolver or Shotgun. Write =. custom work. Write for my samples (Highest priced 
ssified at once for new circular. Orders filled in rotation. —— TL... mee now ready. No agents. 
REN (Master of Shirtcraft) 110 Tioga St., Ithaca, N.Y. 
THE F. W. KING OPTICAL CO. | 
Euclid Arcade "Dept, A___Cleveland, Oto | ME Mai SHEL HOTTA 
| 
a 
ec 33 0 
) Reasons Why” You Need the Stockford Open Spool Reel 
No. 1.—Almost does away with back- If you have spent wrathy hours untangling 
lashes. Back-lashes are made by the spool you can appreciate what this means. 
travelling faster than the line goes out, form- 
we inga “loop” which “lashes back” on striking No; 3.—Ease in spooling. In reeling, 
Fox top ore on ordinary reels. The Open the thumb has free play. This means cleaner 
bres Spool gives this loop free play. Does away winding and again reduces chances of back- 
ess, with fully 75 per cent. of usual back-lashes. _Jashes. 
ss, 
No. 2.—Ense in clearing back-lashes, 
The few back-lashes that de occur with this Ne. 4.—longer casts. Absence of line- 
reel are cleared in less than half the usual friction on top and side pillars means more 
No time, owing to free access to the seat of the speed to running line. Adds distance to 
eri- trouble. every cast. 
ime . You must see and try this reel to appreciate it. See our most liberal guarantee below, 
nee Fa SPECIFICATIONS: German silver, satin finish, open spool, 80 yards, 2-inch spool, back sliding click, 
— GUARANTEE: We avsoiuteiy guarantee the materials and workmanship of the Stockford Open Spool Reel to ‘stand the gaff’ under any reasonable use. To 
®ny purchaser who has actually tried our ree! on a fishing trip, and who is not folly satisfied with its perfurmance, we will gladly refund purchase price in full, 
This reel is such a new proposition that some dealers have not stocked it. Ask your dealer and see it there, if he has it. If your dealer can’t supply you, send 
peooe $6.00 for one by parcel post prepaid. FIELD and STREAM guarantees the reliability of our concern. Catalogue free on request. 
— 326 W. Kinzie St. STOCKFORD REEL Co. Chicago, Ill. 
—— 

















Fi 


Woonsocket Rubber Company, Woonsocket, R.1. 


isherman boots carries the best of everything. 










































































We guarantee advertising on this and opposite 


page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 
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There are imitations, but 
ONLY ONE MOON. 
LIGHT BAIT. 





THE FAMOUS MOONLIGHT FLOATING BAIT 
(Reg. U. S. Pat. Office) 


aa 


haps a 


Catalog showing ZIG ZAG, FISH NIPPLE and other standard gi: on request. 
THE MOONLIGHT BAIT COMPANY 








Original and Only Success- 
ful Night Fishing Bait 


“When in doubt, use a Moonlight— 
Safety First,” says a well 
known writer. FIELD & 
STREAM PRIZE WINNER. 


Four Styles: No. 1, Plain white self- 

glowing, 65 cts; No. I-R, Self-glowing, 
red head, 75 cts; No. 2 Weedless, 75 cts; No. ; 
Trout size, 35 cts, ali postpaid. 


Dept. A, Paw Paw, Michigan 











on your next fishing 
won't on the w 
gotten yme of your 


hustled paced for ice 
a vain wee 3 i be 4 t 


for bre 
DE TROL RE i RICE 


when you get home; th 
you, and it is never 
taken in your motor, 
where you would carry 


18 inch Bag, $12.00. 
Ask Yo 


MANL 


307-308 SMITH BLDG. 








“out of place.’ 


TAKE ALONG A 


Detroit Refrigerator Grip 


trip and your enthusiasm 


ay home. Have you for- 


bygone trips when you 
and sawdust and grass in 
he beauties fresh and firm 


yme next morning? The 


RATOR GRIP eliminates 


all this; comfort on the way home and fresh fish 


lat is what it will mean to 
It can be 
in the parlor car or any- 
an ordinary traveling bag. 





20 inch Bag, $15.00. 


ur Dealer 
FACTURED BY 


The Detroit Refrigerator Grip Co. 


DETROIT, MICH. 

















Our Celebrated Trout Flies on 4 inch 
Gut Snells, looped or eyed hooks, 25c. per 
dozen. Split Wing or Dry Flies, 35c. per 
dozen. Post free toanyaddress. American 
patterns copied. 6 foot Gut Leaders, 8c. 
each; 9 foot Gut leaders, 10c. each; 6 
foot Gut Leaders with two extra loops, | Oc. 
each; 9 foot Gut Leaders with two extra 
loops, 15c. each; 30 yard Enameled Silk 
Waterproof Line, fine, $1.00 each; 30 
yard double tapered, $2.50 each. Cata- 
logue of Flies, Leaders, Rods, Reels and 


Lines, free on application. 


WHITE BROTHERS 
OMAGH + - = ~- IRELAND 











The Filson Cruising Shirt for Fishing, Hunting, Outing 
(U.S. Patented) 


Recommended by cruisers for whom it was originally designed. 
It is the most practical garment for all outdoor life. Has six pock- 
ets, one large back pocket, 30 x 21 inches, making a complete pack. 

Best material and weight guaranteed. Plain U. S. Khaki. $3.25; 
75; 20 oz. gray or blue flannel, $5.00; 24 02. 
. 20 oz. Forestry Cloth, $7.00. Furnished 
shirt style, as shown, or open front coat style. State preference and 


Sister proc’ Khaki, 
plaid Mackinaw, $6.5 








collar size when ordering. 


over, free. by Parcel Post. 








We make outing clothing for men and women—woolen shirts» 
khaki clothing, mackinaw clothing, corduroy clothing, woolen com= 
forters, sleeping bags. Send for Catalog 11 which describes these 
and gives prices. We deliver all purchases amounting to $5.00 or 


C. C. FILSON, 1011 First Ave.. SEATTLE, WASH. 


All advertisements are indexed—See page 2A 
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igs STANT light 
about the camp, i 
the woods, tending 
traps, fishing, finding 
trails and game, canoe- 
ing, motor-boating, find- 
ing landings—anywhere 
a powerful, instant light 
is needed. 


— —— 


+ Vacation Time is Coming 

















Send No Money- 


for the most  ouenetote 9 and valuable Camp G 


id issued, The of acamping trip is the bealtiiest : 
» and most ce vighs way of spending your vacation that 
you can possibly find. This valuable free book will post ' Y 
, you thoroughly on every camping question. It is full of valuable camp 
secrets, has been compiled by _ oo aes Foon 





ctical and reliable in every 


ok at These Wonderful Bs Bargains 


9x1644 ft. Made of the best 1 
ing Duck. Can be divided ay rooms for sleeping 


and dining. Vn —— $2385 


ELECTRIC HAND LIGHTS AND LANTERNS 


Made in all sizes from small Vest Pocket 
to big searchlight or lantern. Guaranteed 
by the oldest and largest 
flash-light company in 
theworldtogiveabsolute 
satisfaction when always 
used with the Famous 
EVEREADY Tungsten 
Batteries and EVER- 
EADY Mazda Lamps 







































> Decorated in attractive designs. Set up with tripod 
: instead of center pole and stakes, all clear space inside. 
Best Tent — For Lawn L- 4 150 6962. iandsome nickel For other styles and prices, send 2031. Nickel 
or Children. Ht. 4it. Diameter Sit., only aye > ae for Illustrated Catalogue 4 tesed Tabaler 
Now Write for the Free Powerful tight. U.S: $1.0 No. 57, Free tif; Cancaa 
Camp Guide #2 o2'scui Se nae exons 8 
© most remarkable te ~y 
Sails, Fl P. Goods and Cam: lies of all kinds. W. 
; Se fargek mcteegee of hincias steeds lates yoid ends sa AMERICAN EVER READY WORKS 
Bren if yu donot intend tego eumploc this yea, You will _‘besure to need this infer of NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY 
r mation sometime. your name 
ecuemeenCempeny Dest, 128 recast St. ff | | 308 Hudson Street NEW YORK 
n — f ee ee ee a FOR EXHAUSTED OR DEBILITATED 


“THE IRRESISTIBLE” 
5 If you want to capture the prize fish use the BURTIS cele 
brated “IRRESISTIBLE” Trolling Spinner, the greatest 
i killing lure for all game-fishes on the market. Known in 
oe every sporting camp from Maine to Cai ifornia. Mr. James 


A. Cruikshank in Field and Stream, August, 1903, says: 


d “This lure will take more and larger game-fish than anything Every reader of this magazine who is under a nervous 
k I have ever used or seen used in Maine.”’ Sent to any ad- 


train, lacks nerve force, power and energy, and particu- 
age pz ( RTI reester, Mass. rs ’ , 
dress, postage paid, for $1.00. GEO. H. BURTIS, Worcester, Ma: larly those who are subject to weakness and excessive 


drains on the nervous system, should not fail to send to 
Winchester & Co., the Pioneer Manufacturers of Hypo- 
a preparations (Est. 57 years), 614 Beekman 
Building, New York, for their free ‘literature on Nervous- 
ness. 

“IT know of no remedy’ in whole Materia Medica equal 

rm AY to your Specific Pill in Nervous Debility.”—Adolph 

NDIAN IAN GIRL CANOES Behre, M. D., Professor of Organic Chemistry, N. Y. 

J. W. Rushton, Successor to No C. 0. D. or Treatment Scheme. Price $1.00 per 
J, H. RUSHTON, Inc., 760 Water Street, Canton, N. Y. | | box or bottle. Sent prepaid in the U, 6. 
a 



































sini > | ] ‘ \ 


The Big Ones strike at night and they fight harder P 

than you ever even dreamed they could. When they hit Aj DRY FLY 
the “Coaxer”’ it sounds like an explosion and it is followed THAT STAYS ORY 
+ a — of the most savage leaps and plunges imagin- . 
As bass feed in the weeds close t to shore at night a 

dless bait 1s an ol 

«yl > geemeeny the ony weediess “night ben 
on the market. € guarantee that you can cast into the 
peenineus jess er, H+ thickest rushes or lilies in the dark without snagging. 
Plain | ible : Sc It isa surface bait with red wings and tail and a white 
en SEA body. which gives off a phosphorescent glow that is irre “Coaxer” Floating Flies are 
boned ily hooks , sistible Send stamp for color catalog of baits. flies. § real sure enough floaters. 
‘ostage. S. 4 trout and bass spoons, leaders, fly dressing materials. etc They have solid cork bodies 


Here's Our New Braided Silk Casting Line. Give it a trial. You will § jag scamel” Abeoletsls 


cast easier and farther and catch more fish than ever before. It is smal- : 
ler, stronger and emoother than any other No.5 line. Guaranteed to be the best that oe 
Per 50 yd. spool. 75c. posta; re 2c Can be had = aperie connomes. they sure do get the fish. 
“Care of a Bait Casting Line.” will save you money. ‘ree with each line Trout, 6 Colors, $1.35: 12, $2.85 


















Our folder," 
W. J. JAMISON. Dep F 736 S. California Av., CHICAGO, ILL. § Sess, 6Colors, 1.65; 12, 3.25 
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A series of 

remarkable 
short stories 
of the frozen 
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and Comfort 












































have read our new book on 














“Canoes and Canoeing” 









































by Frederick Foster. 











Complimentary copy on request. 


























Racine Boat Company 
ept.B acine, Wi 

















There with Speed 











Get the speedy, classy [RH 
Racinewis if you want a [RR 
canoe with all the lines that make IRA 
for beauty and ease of handling. BH 
Don’t buy any canoe until you BRA 


showing all Racinewis models in JH# 
detail and containing a special IRR 
article on Canoeing andCamping HHH 
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Early isine< Se 


| A winding stream—scent of 7 
fm] the woods—sunshine — dew 


drops—all the musical sounds 
of the wild places—and you with 
your Mullins canoe—fascination! 


(Muttins CANOES) 


are 80 modeled and finished ag to 
gratify your every wish for beauty, 
grace and durability—combining the 








= lightness of the Indian Canoe with 


the exquisite finish of expert work- 
manship. 
The Mullins Canoe Catalog, interesting 
and complete, is yours for the asking. 
Wherever canoes are sold you will find 
a Mullins. 


The W. H. Mullins Co. 


45 Franklin St. SALEM, OHIO 


Worlds’ largest manufacturers of 
Steel and Wooden Boats. 








north are 
being con- 
tributed to 
Collier’s 
Weekly by 


Samuel A. 
White, who is 
now writing 
the best Alas- 
kan gold-hunt- 
ing stories since 
Jack London 
ceased to write 
them. The gen- 
eral title of the 
series is “Camps of 
Chaos” and they 
appear only in 


Collier’ 
THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 
G16 West 13th Street, New York City 
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“SAFETY FIRST” 












CANOES $18 and up. KAYAK (rough water) $22. 


ROWBOATS $18 and up. £18H BOATS $22 and up. 


ROWBOATS (designed and built for) DETACHABLE 
MOTORS $35. 


CANOES (square stern) for DETACHABLE 
MOTORS $30, 





SPEED CANOES, engine installed, 15 to 20 miles an 
hour, $78, 





MOTOR BOATS, 16 to 24 ft. long, with engine installed, 
$93 and up. Without engine $53 and up. 

The freight on 16, 18 and 20 ft. Motor Boats is figured 
accord'ng to the actual weight of the boat based on the 
hundred pound rate. 

SEND FOR FREE CATALOG. Let us know what 


you are interested in. 


THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 
26 Ellis Avenue Peshtigo, Wis. 


Rowboat*#20> 


MONEY IN BOAT LIVERY! 
Can ship in any quantity. Need No Boat 
House. Never Leak, Rust, Check, Crack or 








Rot. Absolutely safe. Every boat hes water-tight 
compartments, so cannot sink. 20 different designs 

i DO gents d in. Every Community. 
Write TODAY for FREE I!lustrated Catalog and Spécial Factory Prices. 


Michigan Steel Boat Co. 102 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, 














GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER 


ITS PURITY HAS MADE IT FAMOUS 























Birds Mounted 
in Flight 
Let me mount your 
birds in flight and you 
will never have them 
mounted any other way. 


The hand-omest kind of a trophy for your 
dining room or den. 





Animals, Fish and Game Heads Mounted 
Skins Tanned and made into Rugs 


JOHN MURGATROYD 
Expert Taxidermist 57 West 24th Street, New York 














That's what you'll 

say when you see the 

Wisconsin — especially if 

you've seen other row 

boat motors. And the Wis- 

consin is even better “on the 

job” than it looks on display. 

Its unusual power, steady run- 

ning and dependability make it 

the only outboard motor you should 
consider. 


Nisconsin 
Fo rGeee Motor 


Thirteen years of experience in 
marine motor building is back of the 
Wisconsin. It is built to outwork and 
outlast any other motor in its class— 
and it does. Has High Tension Re- 
versible Magneto ignition—steady firing 

at all speeds. Rudder 
Steering— giving 
perfect control 
when motor is still. 
Send for Free 
Catalog P— 
. see in detail 
why the Wisconsin 

is your motor. 


Dealers—the Wisconsin is your motor 
too—if you want a rew boat motor 
that sells readily and makes geod. 
2t our Special Proposition at once. 
WISCONSIN MACHINERY 
& MANUFACTURING CO. 
Masey Street Milwaukee, Wis. 








We guarantee advertising on this and opposite page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 
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Keep your com- 
on the correct 


GO LIGHT BUT RIGHT || | BezaeGey memons on tne correct 


WITH A TENT THAT SATISFIES OTTT Le (EW by cay or night, with a 


compass that is guaranteed 

always correct, The ‘ 
Jeweled 

Leedaul <.~ «. 

fs not only useful and educational, but is a great thing for boys 

to have fun with, It has a jeweled needle---heavy and tempered 

steel point---silvered metal dial---screw stop and white metal 

non-tarnishing case, 

It is the only GUARANTEED JEWELED compass at its price. 

| Most dealers sell the Leedawl Comp Go to your dealer 

first. If he does not have them, or will not order for you, send 

us his name and address with $1.00 and we will send you one. 

Descriptive matter mailed on request. 

Yaylor Instrument Gompanies ‘02 Ames St., Rochester, N.Y. 

There’s a Tycos Thermometer for Every Purpose. 






























POSITIVELY the most con- 
venient Net used, Anglers say 
so, and Anglers never lie, except 
about “The fish that got away,” 
tut they will not get away, if 
he uses a “Barnes.” 

With sq. bottom Cord Net $2. 
same Net waterproofed $2.25, 
High Grade Enameled Silk Net 
$3.20, by parcel post. If your 
dealer cannot supply you order 
one, you will like it. 


C.G. Young & Co. 


320 Market St. San Francisco, Cal. 


This Sportsman’s Compac Tent is six feet, 
wide, eight feet long, four feet to peak, rolls 
up 4x16 inches, can be erected with or 
without poles, weighs only 334 pounds. 
Accommodates two persons, has four ad- 
justable ventilators, floor cloth sewed in as 
part of tent, and is guaranteed water-proof, 
snake-proof, and bug-proof. <A tent for 
years—not for a season. Samples and cata- 
logue for the asking. 
COMPAC TENT CO., Inc. 
300-305 West Tenth Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Representatives: 
NEW YORK SPORTING GOODS CO., 15-17 Warren Street 
SIMMONS HARDWARE CO., St. Louis, Mo. 









































i Mr. Sportsman 
You Need This Icy-Hot Bottle 


With the bringing out of the first “‘vacuum bottle,” years ago, sportsmen were quick to appre- 
ciate its great practical value for use in the woods. Since that time the vacuum bottle’s actual 
value on hunting and fishing trips has been tested and proven so far beyond question that there 
are to-day literally thousands of sportsmen who would as soon go out without their guns or tackle 
than omit the vacuum bottle of smoking hot coffee for the icy morning in the duck blind, or iced 
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tea or other cooling drink for the lunch by the trout stream in sultry July. We have accordingly —— 
vicked out the “Icy-Hot Bottle’ as an article of equipment that every woods-goer ought to have in — 
is kit. A well-made, nickel-plated, natty-looking piece of equipment, and one that does the seem- — 
ingly impossible by keeping hot beverages steaming hot for twenty-four hours, and cold liquids icy —— 
cold for seventy-two hours. —=— 
But the bottle’s sphere of usefulness is not confined to the weeks you spend in the woods each —— 
year It is equally ready for hundreds of uses at home. The youngster can take hot soup to 5 
school on cold days—it is indispensable in the sick room—you’ll use it in the auto on long _ 
rides—and in lots of other ways. 
. You are a Sportsman! ~ 
Mar. You are interested in Fretp anp StrEAM—you must be or you would not be poking around reading 
these advertising pages. 
\ Why not get the magazine every month? Why not have Uncle Sam’s messenger deliver each 
Field issue right to your house? 
and Here's 
Stream, 
456 4th Ave. 


N. Y, City. 


A Special Bargain Offer 


We know that once you “get the habit” we wont be able to persuade you to give it 
up, so here’s a special “get acquainted” offer for you: 






Gentlemen: _ 
Enclosed find $2.25 


for which send an Icy- ’ c c - , 
Hot Bottle and Field and \ sy special arrangement with the manufacturer we are able to offer you this 
Stream for one year to \ cracker-jack Icy-Hot Bottle—something every sportsman ought to have with 
; ' him every trip—with a whole year’s subscription to FreLp aNnp StrEAM (total 

EE ea Tea a ae he wale $8.00) 108... .cccseocsccsvevccsovcceesessecsvecssesconceses $2.25 
Or we will send you the Icy-Hot, absolutely free, if you send us two 

TT ee Fae" subscriptions (your own and one other) at our regular price of $1.50 


ach. 
(Write very distinctly wm ~ 
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Put Your Trust 
in an 


It looks like a sturdy canoe that stands 

the gaff and it lives right up to its looks. 
It’s speedy, easy to handle and safe— 
more so than any canoe that ever touched 
water. That’s its — among 

knowing sportsmen and guides. 

Don’t drag your arms out in a rowboat and don’t 

ble on other canoes. Come to canoe head- 

uarters and buy an “Old Town Canoe”—it's a 
ependable buy—$30 up. 4000 new 

canoes ready, immediate shipment. 

Write for the “‘Old Town” story of 

canoe value; we'll tell you name of 

nearest dealer. 





OLD TOWN CANOE Co. 
413 Middle scene. Old Town, Maine, U.S.A, 








Best grade cedar c2 canoe eter Ae) 


Detroit canoes can’t sink 


All canoes cedar and copper fastened. We make all 
sizes and styles, also power canoes. Write forfree isles. 
giving prices with retailer's profit cut out. e are 
the largest manufacturers of canoes in the world ” 

« DETROIT BOAT CO., 102 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich. 








To Our Readers 





It often happens that certain articles of tackle or 
equipment are advertised in only two or three 
numbers of FIELD AND STREAM. If you see | 
something advertised in this number that you 
want to add to your equipment—but are not pre- 
pared to purchase at once—make careful note of 
it, lest when you are ready to purchase the ad- 
vertisement may not be running. Another good 
plan is to clip out the advertisement and put it 
away in your wallet against the time you are 
ready to buy. 

If at any time you are in doubt as to where 
any article of tackle, equipment, etc., may be had 
or by whom it is made, a line addressed to FIELD | 
AND STREAM will bring prompt reply, con- 
taining the information desired. 


FIELD AND STREAM PUB. CO., 456 Fourth Ave., N.Y. City | 








Set the Pace with a 
2-Cylinder Koban 


Speediest detachable rowboat motor 


made. The 2 opposed cylinders re- 
move vibration and take out the shake. 
This saves the boat, prevents opening of the 
seams and increases the comfort of riding. 


Mr. R. C. Sander, Madison, Wisconsin, writes: 


nm, boat is 16 feet long onl | have made better than 
12 re aw § 4 other sompoat motor can 
touch it Spe asily pass good 
number er of t the, A Fatt m9 = the lakes.”” . 
Street, Madison, 


The 2- C linder 


ROWBOAT MOTOR 


Has full 3 H.P. Makes river current never 
before navigated by a detachable rowboat 
motor. First outboard engine ever 
in long ocean voyages, (800 miles from 
Seattle to Katchikan, Alaska). y- 
_* in every detail. Carefully made and_ 
A real engine. Weedless propeller. 
A Winner of 
Trophies 
If you want to get the trophies 
S i _beatng all comers You 
patos a 2-cylinder 
KOBA aie ear we 
and. 


a fl 
We are mt prepared for 1915. 


Write for 1915 Catalog 


Send for illustrated showing 
tS ROBAN oak 


Active Agents Wanted 


The KOBAN agency isa mighty attract- 
ive proposition. More real talking points 
an other rowboat motor—exclusive 
features that clinch the sales. If willing 
to PROOBAN aS is selling the 2-cylin- 
for agency at once. 


Koban ta ee Co. 
292 South Water St., Milwaukee 








We guarantee advertising on this and opposite page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 
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50 Leading Boat Builders have joined with the 
Gray Motor Company in issuing a catalog show- 







ing the specialties of each, which includes 
fishing launches complete from $125 upward to 
mahogany finished express launches with Self- 
Oylinder 4-Cycle Gray Motors for 






Push - Button Control 


Has a high speed, trolling speed, 
a neutral, slow reverse and fast 
reverse adjustments, all accomplished 
by simply pressing a button without stop- 
ping the motor or interfering with its normal 
speed. Pressing another button stops the motor. 
Action is absolutely mechanical and positive— 
no unreliable springs or automatic devices, 


Has Enclosed Magneto 


of the high tension water-proof 
type, embodied in the fly- 
wheel. Gives a good, hot 
spark down to practically 
the last revolution. 


Other Caille Features 
Cailie Silencer. Dual ignition if desired. 
Water-tight gear housing. Double seamed 
fuel tank. Reinforced bracket and stern 


. Cruisers from $450 up. This book helps 

‘ou select just the model of boat you have been 
for and tells you where to buy it and 

will cost. Send for this big Boat Cata- 

today. Free. 80 Y Marine Engine 

7 jog showing full line of 2and 4 cycle ma- 
rine motors from $55 upwards, one to six cylin- 
ders. GRAY MOTOR CO., 342 Gray Motor Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 




















4 Cycle, 4 Cylinder, 12 to 20 H. P. 


Silent operation. No vibration. 
Controls like the finest Motor Car engine. Ex- 
tremely economical on fuel. Used as standard 
equipment by over 60% of the world’s leading 
boat builders. Catalogue on request. 
to $360 depending on equipment. 
GERMATH MFG. CO., Dept.37, Detroit, Mich. 
































Motor Company 
1527 Caille St., 
Detroit, Mich. 


We adjustment. Non - kinking water tube. 

Aso Heavy rubber opecieg, ois kL Pn ana | 

Build details in our Free erature. T 

Marine DEALERS WANTED HE COLONEL 
Motors The Caille Perfection | wishes to hear from 





from 
2 to sO Hw. P. 

















SPECIAL BOATS FOR OUTBOARD MOTORS 


Our years of experience have enabled us to build the 
very best boat on the market for use with outboard 
motors. Strong, staunch—able to resist vibration—sea 
worthy and fast. Over 100 of these boats sold last 
summer. 








WHAT? 
. 

A 15-ft. canoe so light that a man can hold it at 
arm’s length? Why, you could take one of these back 
over the mountains to that little pond where you 
caught those nice trout. 

You can get these special, light canoes of E. M. 





WHITE & CO., who employ only expert workmen, For years we have been recognized ‘as one of the 
with years of experience, using only the best of mate- best boat builders in the Northwest. Over 800 of our 
rial to produce the lightest yet most durable canoe on rowboats now in daily use, in every State in the Union. 
the market Write for catalog. You can’t make a_ mistake in buying here. ; 
_ : Our beautiful illustrated catalog showing the entire 


E M WHITE & co. Kidney line will be mailed to anyone sending us 6 cents 
om se 


to cover postage. 


131-135 Water St., Old Town, Me. | | DAN KIDNEY & SON WEST DE PERE, WISCONSIN 
Von Lengerke & Antoine, Agents, 340 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 














FOLDING CANVAS BOATS AND CANOES 


Light, easy to handle, no boathouse, leaks, or repairs. Safe anywhere, always ready, check as bazgage, carry by 
hand. Safe for family, or bait casting etanding. Ali sizes. Ribbed longitudinally and diagonaliy, Non-sinkable. 
Stronger than wood or ateel. Usedin the U.s. Navy and Army, and Canadian and Foreign Governments, Awarded 
First Prize at Chicage and St. Louis World's Fairs. We fit any of our boats for Outboard Motors. Catalogue. 


KING FOLDING CANVAS BOAT CO. 691 Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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Ready for the 
First Trip. 


“I am glad we decided 
upon a Mullins Boat. 
There’s another one out 
there! See how she 


glides over the water— 
swiftly — gracefully — easily — 
see how she answers the wheel 
—how the bright work glist- 
ens! We may well be proud 
of our boat.” 

Built of both wood and steel in 
the largest boat factory in the 
world, powered with 2 and 4-cycle 
motors, pronounced by 60,000 own- 
ers the most boat for the money 
in the country. 


Send for interesting, free 
catalogue and learn where 
you can see a Mullins Boat 


The W. H. Mullins Co. 


53 FranklinSt. SALEM, OHIO 
Also Manufacturers of the Celebrated 
Charles River Model Canoe 














Takes all the drudgery 


out of fishing and shooting. 
Soge3 A-TY like and back in 
is wonderfully 

eo , 2-7 r runs your 
boat slow enough for trolling 
to 7 to 9 miles per hour. 


or up 
Ww ly 52 Ibs. Easil 
sate oe g 
- es, Fits 


canoe—square stern, poi or d 
Lf stern. With special bracket shaft 1 may be 
through bottom of duck boat or canoe. 
‘Attached and and detached - a minute. 





Aerothrust 
Over the Miles with Us 


IMPLY clamp the Aerothrust to any rowboat 
or canoe—give the crank a turn and away 
yougo. Aerothrusting is the newest, simplest, 
most fascinating method of boat propulsion. 
The propeller is entirely above the water, 
hence the Aerothrust is effective in shallow water 





-or weeds. It will drive a boat wherever a boat 


will float. When not in use as a boat motor, with 
some changes it is available for stationary work. 
Burns either gasoline or kerosene; is perfectly port- 


Dealers R able; a woman or child can carry, start and operate it, 

Write for e V ersin Costs only $64.75—less than an other good boat 

A motor—and is the only boat motor that can be used all 
] gency Prope ler the year for various purposes—from driving a boat to 


he 
ur 
mn. 


ire 
its 


IN 
tt. 


by 
le. 
led 











mabeo Joymotor easiest controlled motor 

er made. Just move steering tillertoright 
or left and Joymotor stops your boat 
within a a’ feet and ks it up without 


a io more dangerof acci- 
dents. Neuritting or 
motor does all the 














paddling toshoreor dock. Joy- 
work for you. Seo efficient. 
Trouble-proof. A child can run it. a just move 
the tiller and Joymotor controls ae r boat at all 
‘times. A rudder would be useless. Study this picture 
High tension magneto. re real 
carburetor, no pump hose 

tangled up, real bearings, 

4 oiling system. Built to enjoy that's. 
loymotor. 


Write now { for catalog givin 


full details and +4 size picture 0} 
Joymotor — ** built to enjoy. 


Write a postal now. 


Joy Engineering Company, J+ 
314 Tribune Building 
Chicago, Ill. 





This picture shows 
— of of stesring tiller 
pk or backing. ae oT position 


Ju the Tews pletune- 





running light machinery or pumping water. 


Send today for free Aerothrust book. 
AEROTHRUST SHU Co. 


318 W. Schiller St. icago, Illinois 








We guarantee advertising on this and opposite page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 
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Play Safe: Try it 30 Days 


in your own boat. Test it thoroughly. Be your own 
salesman and keep the salesman’s profit—and it is for 
you to say when the sale is complete 

Thousands of L-A Rowboat Motors antes and running every 
where. Light weight; detachable; reversible engine; speeds up to 
8 miles an hour or slow enough to troll; silent muffler; steers with 
rudder; bronze under-water parts; magneto furnished at slight extra cost. 




































Take ae up on our 30day free trial offer today; no sale unless you are sat . afe: 
isfied ve ilog free—postal today brings it. —_ S 
OCKWOOD-ASH MOTOR CO. rom Try it 
334 a. Street - - Jackson, Mich. Factory 








to User at i, 30 Days 





BAXTER STOVES TOUR, 


WE Baxter Louisville Ky °° HOUSE 


1915 model, 3 h.p., weight 59 Ibs. Sold 
direct from factory to you, freight 
paid. The original outboard motor. 


Tenth year—30,000 in use. Guaran- 
teed for life. Fits any shaped stern ; he 2 em | ‘al P 

$ carburetor oT snizing valve.” Remov- ; = 
able bearings; solid bronze skeg, protect- ee ‘ 
ing 10x16 in. propeller. Steers by rudder , week om -ney-4 come commen. 3 
from any part of boat. Water cooled ex- . .. 

haust manifold; noiseless under-water 

exhaust; bronze gear water pump; 





Equal of any $70 row boat motor on the 
market. Made of the same high- -grade materials by 
spun copper water jacket; any igni- the most skilled mechanics in the industry. But in- 
tion equipment desired, Demand stead of charging you the dealer’s commission, we sell 
these essentials if you want your Direct From Factory to You 

money's worth Write today for free en- mly $44.95. Instantly attached to an: 

gine book. Our prices will mathew wa cutting the price to only ; nstantly atta oany 

Watermen Morine Meter Ce. row boat. Speed from 6 to9 milesanhour. Adjustable for 
yo a any angle or depth of stern. Runs forward or 


sianaclts Smee oe A . backward. Weighs about 50 lbs. Can be used 


n insalt orfresh water. Steers with propeller 
Motor Boat 


We also build & rudder steered model. 

















You Can’t Afford to Miss a Single 
Number! You, Old Sport, Need 
Field and Stream! 


Jim and Bill can make a fire in a pouring rain. You can’t—so you 
go_ shivering and supperless to bed! 

You see Sam and Harry come in with big strings of bass from the 
very lake you have fished all day without a strike! You wonder why! 

The reason is—those fellows are the “know how” kind. Years of 
experience have taught them the ways of the woods—how to be com- 
fortable in all kinds of weather—the habits of big and feathered game 

the times the bass will bite. 

Twenty years in the outdoor world will give you that knowledge. But 
why not have it now’ Why not learn the little tricks and dodges 
that other fellows have discovered and use them to make your very 
next trip a success? 

You can do it by reading FIELD AND STREAM’S practical articles 
on every subject of importance to the sportsman. 

Our editors pal around with those old grey-beards, those “know how” fellows—the kind who have spent 
years and years learning the ways of the woods, fields and streams. We pay them well to write for 














Mar. “ FIELD AND STREAM readers. There is not a single number in which two or three or more of these 
fellows do not tell you just the “how to do it” sort of practical information you want. A chance to 

Field acquire experience with the “‘hard + wal left out! 

and We want to get acquainted with you 

Stream, We wz ant you to re ad FIELD AND STREAM regularly during 1915, for we know that once 

456 4th Ave, you “get the habit,” we couldn’t pay you to do without it. 

N. Y. City. So here’s a special introductory offer you can’t afford to overlook. The illustration shows 

the “Baldwin” acetylene camp lamp. You will find it invaluable in lighting the camp, or 
Gentlemen: \ fishing, canoeing, finding your way in the woods at night, autoing, and hundreds of other 
Enclosed find \ ways. A lamp of this kind is absolutely essential in any sportsman’s kit. 


$2.0 hich pl 
ome 2 Baldwin ss This lamp, handsomely nickel-plated, would set you back a dollar and a 


Lamp and Field and \__ half at your dealer’s, but by a special arrangement we can offer you one 
Stream magazine for one \. —with a year’s ——— to FIELD AND STREAM (total value 
sepia a \ §3.00)—for $2.00 

Name... Fev eeee eee \. So send in the coupon idles and commence your subscription with the big 
SSS a eee ane ae _... \ April “Trout Fishing Number.’ 
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Got Your Tackle Ready ? 


The March ALL OUTDOORS is a big fish- 
ing number. Everything for the angler is 
included in this issue. 


Pictures ? 
Yes. Lots of them on all outdoor subjects. 
Camping, Hunting, Trap shooting, Canoe- 
ing, etc. 


But More Than That 

There is something useful for every outdoor 
man and wemanin the Marchissue. If you 
do anything out-of-doors you will like 
ALL OUTDOORS. Your news dealer can 
supply you. 15 cents a copy. $1.00 
a year—but 

It will be better to use the coupon. 


ALL OUTDOORS, Inc. F.&§. 
145 West 36th St., New York. 
Send me ALL OUTDOORS for six months 
on trial. 50 cents is enclosed. ($1.00 for 
a year.) 





Name 





Address 
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BLUE BIRD 


PEM OTOR BOAT = 


Start right now to plan a ‘‘ motor boat sum- 
mer’ for yourself and the family. 

In a few short weeks every lake and river in 
the country will be calling the man who has a 
tiny spark of the sportsman in him. 

There will be endless opportunities for camp- 
ing expeditions, picnics, fishing parties and daily 
expeditions up that shady cove where nature 
always seems at her best. 

Of course, your blood tingles when you think 
of it. But- makeno mistake—you must have 
a boat of your own—and a good one. 


“Blue Bird” 


MOTOR BOATS 


have solved the summer problem for thousands 
of healthy, ‘‘out-door’’ families. 


These boats—exquisite in line and appointment 

are made over moulds of highest grade Louisi- 
ana Cypress. 

The woodwork in decks and coaming is of best 
selected oak, the boats are very handsomely var- 
nished and trimmed with the best “‘sun and water- 
proof varnish,” and the hulls are finished in 
either blue or white paint. The engine is the 
Detroit two-cycle reversible—can be run_ slow or 
fast—has only three moving parts, STARTS 
WITHOUT CRANKING, uses very little fuel 
and is so simple that a child can handle it. 

All models are now in stock—16, 18 or 20- 
footers. Send your order at once. Every boat 
ind engine is fully guaranteed and subject to 
thorough test and inspection before shipment. 

AGENTS WANTED EVERY WHERE 

Ask for Demonstrator Agent’s Offer—Big reduction for 

first Blue Bird sold in any locality—World renowned Belle 

Isle and Hudson River canoes can also be handled in con- 

nection with the Blue Bird motor boats. If interested in 

canoes please specify in your inquiry and we will send 
you our New 1915 Dream Book of noes. 

Write today for 1915 Book of Blue Birds. A 

postal will bring it. All boating problems 

solved by us. None too small, none too big. 


DETROIT BOAT CO., 1104 Jefferson Ave. 
Detroit, Michigan, U. S.A 


CANOES, $20 UP 
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Your Hands and 2 Minutes 
Then Away 


HE last word in quick pleasure out of any 
boat. For noy- 

ice or expert. Speed 

of six to ten miles per 

hour. Fitted for 

fresh or salt water. 

Leaves no mark 

on the boat. 


QDMIRA | u | . “ isa vast dif 





DETACHABLE 
BOAT MOTOR. Cc al Ss ference between a 
mild degree of 
Has more points to seas mane itto pleasure and a full degree of delight. 
n or woman who ownsor . 
rents any kind of boat than any 7 pone seg en on — work cock- 
other motor ever made. You can tail—quite frequently palate-repelling mixture 
get a quick understanding of its j —and the smooth, mellow, pleasurable cock- 
practicability by just a | oc tail, is embodied in every bottle of CLUB 
our circular. niteforit. It may , | COCKT ’ | h 
lead you into the keenest and least ‘ ‘AILS —unvarying, always the same 
expensive field of pleasure you have choice liquors,always the same gratifying flavor. 
—— onl Jorn Wanted. , Mescured to oe dro, seed n wood, | leaded 
tried t 
AFFILIATED MANUFACTURERS co. a 
ept. | 
Main Office, Milwaukee, Wis., U.S.A. G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. 
_ , __Brane Hartford New York London 
Cincinnati and Los Angeles Importers of the famous Brand’s A-1 Sauce 























Are You An Outdoors-Man? 
Do You Love to Hunt, Fish and Camp? 


Then how do you manage to stumble along through life without Field and Stream? 

Unquestionably the leading magazine for the out-and-out, dyed-in-the-wool sportsman in America, Field 
and Stream brings to you each month the breath of the pine-woods, the plash of the stream, the atmosphere 
of God’s outdoors! 

And then the practical, informational articles each month by the recognized leaders of the craft— 
the “how to” articles by men who have actually been there and done it! Hundreds of suggestions that 
will make your future trips more successful, cost less money, give you more comfort in camp—the little 
“dodges” and “stunts” devised by practical men after a lifetime of experience. Field and Stream is the 
shortcut by which you may apply them this year! 

Get posted, too, on our $3,000 Prize Fishing Contest. Perhaps you caught a prize-winner last year 
and didn’t know it. Don’t let it happen again! Look over the prizes and conditions and records of last 
year’s winners now running and find out what you missed, 

We want to get acquainted wy 

We want you to read FIELD nbs STRE AM regularly during 1915, for we know that once you “get 
the habit,’ we couldn’t pay you to ~~ it another year. 

So here’s a special introductory offer you can’t afford to 
overlook! The illustration shows the well-known Stopple Kook 
Kit which has found such an enthusiastic welcome among both 

camping experts and sportsmen generally all through the 
country. It contains ample utensils for two persons in the 

woods, including two fry pans and two cups, all wi 
detachable handles, a broiler, a pot for boiling soup, 
potatoes, coffee, ete., all made-of the most durable 
and practical of materials, and all nesting to- 
gether so ingeniously that the whole fits into the 

side pocket of your hunting coat. 


456 4th Ave. Ask your dealer and oe Il tell you the 

N. Y¥, City. price of this Kit is $2.50, but owing to 

Gentlemen: our buying them in large quantities 

Enclosed find $2.75 \We, are, able to offer you this 
Kit, with a year’s subscrip 


for which send a 
Sto Kook Kit and FIELD AND STREAM, vor 


Field and Stream magazine 
for one year to $2.75 
Regular Price: 
Stopple Kook Kit, $2. 
Field and Stream, 


1. 
Address. ........+- oe ai $4.00 THIS IS THE STOPPLE KOOK KIT 
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“Gains 22 Pounds 
in 23 Days” 


Remarkable Experience of F. Gagnon. 
Builds Up Weight 
Wonderfully 


“I was all run down to the very bottom,” writes 
F. Gagnon. “I had to quit work I was so weak. Now, 
thanks to Sargol, I look like a new man. I gained 22 
pounds in 23 days.” 

“Sargol has put 10 pounds on me in 14 days,’ 
W. O. Roberts. “It has made me sleep well, enjoy what 
I ate and enabled me to work with interest and pleasure.” 


A PLUMP, STRONG, ROBUST BODY 


“Before I took Sargol people used to call me ‘skinny’ 
but now my name is changed. My whole body is stout. 
Have gained 15 pounds and am gaining yet. I look like a 


new man,” declared another man who had just finished the | 


Sargol treatment. 

Would you, too, like to quickly put from 10 to 30 Ibs. 
of good, solid, “‘stay-there” flesh, fat and muscular tissue 
between your skin and bones? 

Don’t say it can’t be done. Try it. Let us send you 
pe a 50c package of Sargol and prove what it can do 
or you. 

More than half a million thin men and women have 
gladly made this test and that Sargol does succeed, does 
make thin folks fat even where all else has failed, is best 
proved by the tremendous business we have done. No 
drastic diet, flesh creams, massage, oils or emulsions, but 
a simple, harmless home treatment. Cut out the coupon 
and send for this Free package today, enclosing only 10 
cents in silver to help pay postage. packing, etc. 

Address The Sargol Co., 533-C Herald Bldg., Bingham- 
ton, N. Y. Take Sargol with your meals and watch it 
work. This test will tell the story. 





states 








FREE SARGOL COUPON 


This coupon, with 10c in silver to help pay postage, 
packing, etc., and to show good faith, aioe holder 
to one 50c package of Sargol Free. Address the 
Sargol Co., 533-C Herald Bldg., Binghamton, N. Y. 
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Power, speed, econ- 
omy, __reliability—these 
are what you get in 
a Ferro. A _ genuine 
float - feed _carburetor 
and Bosch High en- 
sion Reversible Water- 
proof Magneto are big 
factors in assuring per- 
formance that pleases. 


$85.00 


Complete with Bosch 
Magneto 


$65.00 
With Waterproof Battery 
Ignition 


DON’T GO ROWING 


GO 
WING 


— 
os > 
al a 
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The Call of the 
Water 


Answer it witha Ferro 
Rowboat Motor. Let it 
take you where you will 
—to bathing beach or 
fishing ground, on ex- 
cursion or picnic. You can 
always be sure of gettin 
back with this trouble-proo 
little power plant. 

3e independent of oars 
or paddle. The Ferro is 
quickly attached to any row- 
boat or canoe. Any person 
can operate it. It’s simple, 
economical, dependable, and 
combines many features of 
the best automobile motors. 
A valuable accessory to 
campers’ and hunters’ outfits. 

All the joys of an expen- 
sive motor boat are available 
to the owner of a Ferro. 
Load your boat with friends 
and glide along at a speed of 
from 7 to 10 miles per hour! 
The small investment makes 
your enjoyment all the keen- 
er. Write at once for attract- 
ive literature. 


The Ferro Machine 
& Foundry Company 
346 Hubbard Ave. Cleveland, Ohie 
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RECREATION 


Established 1889 


THE “BEEN THERE” SPORTSMAN’S MAGAZINE 
] 5 Edited by EDWARN CAVE $ 50 
Cents a Copy : One Year, | es 


said when sending his 


Emerson Hou h tence 
g BEAR’” story to 
Recreation: 

*‘It is a sort of satire on the tendency 
of modern sport toward luxury and de- 
cadence and also a sort of rebuke at 
the advance in deadliness of the 
weapons men use against defenseless 
game animals.”’ 

It is the funniest story Mr. Hough has 
ever written for Recreation and as a satire 


IT IS A HUMMER 


Buy March Recreation and read it, then 
use the coupon below. 

Other splendid and timely articles and 
stories in this real sportsman’s magazine 
for March are: 

“A Desert Saint Named Shorty”—Harlow Hyde. 
Up Mt. Rainier the Back Way—W. T. Hovey. 
Style in the Bird-Dog—James B. Sansom. 
The Man in the Bush—‘Billy’”’ Snow. 
Will the Bobcat Fight ?—Harry R. Walmsley. 
New Mexico Trout Streams—Harvey Fergusson. 

EMERSON HOUGH Open Canoe Sailing—Perry D. Frazer. 

Popular Author and “Been There” Sportsman Fitting-out the Motorboat—Stillman Taylor. 

The Service Hand-Gun—S. J. Fort, M. D. 


High grade stories and articles by the best writers in the outdoor field—men who have “been there” 
—and yarns, useful hints, information, news, letters from everywhere, the finest of photo-pictures. 


SPECIAL OFFER TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS ae 


That you or any of your friends may become acquainted with Recreation, we will send it to any 
address in the United States for a period of ten months for i One Dollar. And asa token of 
our appreciation of your joining our circle of readers we will send you an appropriate and useful 
souvenir of Recreation—no charge for it of course and prepaid te your address. Send your dollar 
bill at our risk. If, after you have read the first three numbers of Recreation, you are not 
satisfied, back will come your dollar when asked for. 





eansanneaasssaneaaasnaaaasaanaawan USE THIS COUPON 9 ceeeesanaesessanansasaasaaaaaaaan 
PUBLISHERS RECREATION, 2 to 16 West 33d Street, N. Y. 
You may send Recreation for ten months and the souvenir as offered to new sub- 
scribers for which find enclosed one dollar, same to be refunded to me if at the end of 
three months I am not satisfied with my bargain. 
NAME 
Add 35c. for Canada ADDRESS 
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BUILD YOUR OWN BOAT 
and save 2/3 


It’s good sport—fine exercise—there’s more 
fun swinging a hammer than a dumb-bell. 

You create something—you add to your joys 
of summer outings. The Brooks System 
makes _ boat- building simple—illustrated  in- 
structions show every move. Your choice of 
three propositions: (1) We send full-sized patterns. (2) We send knocked-down frame and 
patterns. (3) We send complete knocked-down boat. Fully illustrated instructions always in- 


cluded. 
Write for Brooks Boat Book 


Mailed Free 








$3 and up 


See ilustrations of beautiful cruisers, launches, motorboats, sailboats, 
rowboats, canoes, etc., that you can build. All designed by master Buys Boat 
boat-builders. Seaworthy models—latest designs. Write to-day. Patterns 


5903 Brooks Avenue 
SAGINAW, MICH. 











Brooks Manufacturing Co., 


Largest Plant of its kind in the 
world. Originators of Pattern 
System of Boat-Building. 
Only $37.00 

for knocked-down frame and full- 
sized patterns of this beautiful 23- 
footer — write for Boat - Book 
showing this and other models. 




















Detachable 
Rowboat 


SWEE 


J > 
4 b 4 give better service with detachable Lo Ng St oke 
motors than any ordinary row boat. 4 Horse Power 
You get more speed, more safety, 
4 more comfort—and more economy. 


Travels level, like a launch. 


It’s a POMMER boat 


Broad U-shaped stern supports weight of motor, 
so bow doesn’t rise out of water. Built extra 





Factory to setts ee pe Foun 


oe 10. ball bearing eo 





strong to stand vibration. Bilge keels make it 
positively non-capsizable. New 
“Horseshoe” Rear Seat gives \,+ 
nearly twice the room of ordin- |} 


t water ¢: from 
eis ware Upiep water es I from trolling to Tepinss 


looter hour; i and 
Lay Lees gamoline ie onl ai Glee ho vibration. Ne 
back BDO. Grain patntiod Writs far fre ; 

7 wr 9a day price. 





ary seat. Spray Guards to protect \ 
Passengers. Boat is carvel-planked \W) 
in white pine, brass screw fastened, 
guaranteed not to —— rite 


today for our Catalog — it’s free. 


Pommer Boat Building Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


























JEFFERY’S 


special MARINE CANOE GLUE 


WATERPROOF, BEST FILLER FOR CANVAS 


Any puncture or leak in boat, canoe or flying boat can be repairedin five minutes. Itisas valuable 
to a canoeist as a repair kit to a bicyclist or automobilist. It is a Johnny-on-the-spot article that no 
boatman should be without. It does not dry up nor deteriorate in the can, but will be be found equally 
ready for use in ten years w as L & Friction top emergency cans, 25 cents each; by mail 30 cents each. 

wv for circulars 


Sporting Houses. 
L. * ‘FERDINAND Ds co. 201 South St., Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 
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To the Fisherman, Canoeist and Camper 


ALGONQUIN NATIONAL PARK, ONTARIO’S 


2,500,000-acre Forest and Game Preserve, offers a virgin 
Lakeland of 2,000 lakes and streams comparatively un- 
fished. Rare opportunities for live game photography. 


2,000 feet elevation Immune from Hay Fever 
Highest and Coolest Resort in Ontario 


HOTEL ALGONQUIN 


at Joe Lake Station is the Starting Point of the direct 
canoe routes North and South through the Park. 


The hotel affords every requisite and comfort for guests 
within easy reach of fine Trout and Bass fishing. 


Complete Outfitting and Provisioning Store. Can@e and 
Boat Livery. Guides procured. Six hours from Ottawa, 
eight from Toronto. -ullman service. 


Information and booklet of 
L. E. MERRELL, 500 James Street, Syracuse, WN. Y. 
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S. N. LEEK, Jackson, Wyoming 


Oregon Short-Line is completed to Victor, Idaho, at the base of the 
Tetons, making Jacksons Hole, Wyo. more accessible for hunting, 
camping and fishing trips. I am petperes to take parties through 
this Switzerland of America and the Yellowstone Park, with saddle 
horses or wagons. Camping at the most delightful spots, where trout 
Ashing is best; coming out at Yellowstone, Mont., or vice versa: 
furnishing all camp necessities at minimum cost. Je can accom- 
ate a few people at the Ranch in the valley for long or short stay. 
I publish ‘‘The Elk, Their Home and Habits,’’ an album of 12 6x8 
views in sepia and 750 words of text, $1.00 prepaid; and 3 Elk views 
154%4x20, hand colored, $2.50 each prepaid. If interested write. 


FOR TROUT FISHING AND BIG GAME 


come to the Cold Spring Ranch. 
River and the mountain lakes. 








Fine trout fishing in the Gallatin 
Well-broken saddle horses for side 
trips through the mountains. See the Yellowstone National Park by 
way of the Bozeman route. Mountain scenery unsurpassed. Good 
accon'modations in separate cabins. Fresh vegetables, milk, eggs. 
Finest of big game hunting in Fall—Elk, deer, sheep and bear. 
Write for booklet. 


COLD SPRING RANCH 
P. F. KARST, Prop. Salesville, Montana 


BEAR HUNTING and FISHING 


Parties desiring to hunt bear or fish for trout and 
salmon in April and May, can have both in one of the 
wildest parts of Idaho, one hundred miles from a rail- 





road. Can take care of three to five in one party and 
bring them by boat from railroad terminus in three 
days. Shooting and fishing along the entire distance. 


Bear—silver tip, cinnamon and black; sheep also plen- 
tiful. Good pack outfit, Chinese cook. Guides fur- 
nished. No more delightful place in America to spend 


the Summer. FIVE MILE RANCH, P. O. DIXIE, IDAHO 











GET YOUR CAMP SITE AT 
Ne-na Mik-ha-ta 
Lake Vermilion's Beauty Spot 


Every kind of sport can be had at Ne-na Mik-ka-ta, Lake 
Vermilion, Minnesota. Here the climate is ideal. There is 
no hay fever or catarrh. Then too, the fishing can’t be beaten 
—pike, bass, trout, muskies, pickerel and other fresh water 
fish. Here you find moose, deer, and all kinds of small game, 
and water fowl. 

We have some choice camp sites, thickly covered with pine, 
birch and balsam, surveyed and staked, which we offer at 

25.00 to $95.00, terms to suit you. Send for map and full 
information regarding these attractive lots. 


If it is a “Summer Resort’ you want to see 


GRAY-WERTIN COMPANY 
406 Alworth Bldg., Duluth Minn. 











Intermediate Lakes Region 


The one satisfactory fishing place in Northern Michigan, 
We are pioneers in the business, handling our guests in 
a satisfactory manner. We furnish good board and boats 
at a reasonable price. Cottages for rent. All kinds of 
game fish—Bass, Pike, Muskies. Numerous Trout streams 
well stocked as well as all kinds of small fish. 


For full particulars and folder write 


7..&. GREEN, The Maples, 


GOOD HUNTING IN COMFORT 


When you read this the season will be over for Deer, 
Ducks and Snipe, but I can still offer good Quail and 
Turkey shooting till March 15th, also squirrels, rabbits 


Bellaire, Mick, 





and other small game much later. ’Coon and ’Possum 
hunting is good sport and there are plenty of them. 
Quarters are comfortable in camp in the woods. Weather 


likely to be fine and warm. Write at once for rates and 


dates. 


A. DALE, Box 587, Georgetown, South Carolina 





Mr. Resort Proprietor: 


Any fishing worth talking about 
place ? Then why not talk about it? 
AND STREAMS 
will soon be deciding where to go. 


at your 
FIELD 
thousands of readers 
Why not 
tell them about your place? Write for rates. 








FROST 


and Fishin: 
summer t 


TRIPS are made over 





Sightseeing , personally guided by NED FROST and FRED RICHARD. 
The ranch isa ROCKY MOUNTAIN stock & ee 


The HUNTING Ley are for ah, pass mountain-sheep, d 


WYOMING including the YELLOWSTONE PARK and JACKSON HOLE country. 
Best of references. Write for book 


FROST & RICHARD 


& RICHARD RANCH-RESORT 


io GAME HUNTING, CAMPING 
NTAIN stock and hay ranch largely devoted to the care of 


leer and bear. The CAMPING 


the trails w and pack outfits thru all NORTHWESTERN 


let to 





CODY, WYOMING 
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SPORTING AND VACATION PLACES 4rA 
NEWFOUNDLAND — Filing Grunts of the Watt 
A Country of Fish and Game 
A Paradise for the Camper and Angler 
leal Canoe Trips 
@ The Country traversed by the Reid Newfound- 
land Company’s system is exceedingly rich in all 
kinds of fish and game. 
q@ All along the route of the Railway are streams 
famous for their SALMON and TROUT fishing, 
some of which have a world-wide reputation. 
q Information cheerfully given upon application to 
J. W. N. JOHNSTONE, General Passenger Agent 
REID NEWFOUNDLAND COMPANY 
ST. JOHN’S NEWFOUNDLAND 
ake 
1s 
ten 
\ter 
me, e 
ine, 
«|| | Uganda Railway 
u 
Observation Cars pass through the Greatest Natural 
* 
Big Game Preserve 
YY in the World. 
The Highlands of East Africa have become the 
fashion as a winter home for Aristocrats. 
—_ Sportsmen 
“ in search of Big Game make this district a hobby. 
Students of Natural History revel in this field of 
on —, own a ‘ e e 
higan. Most interesting literature sent free. L K F h C 
ts in Address, D. G. LONGWORTH ong Key rishing Vamp 
bay Dewar House, Haymarket, London, S. W. Property of Florida East Coast Hotel Company 
2 ” 
reams “THE FISHERMAN’S PARADISE 
Long Key Fishing Camp still maintains 
Aich. its record for catching TARPON every 
ina GO TO winter month. 
RT SAILFISH, RECORD BREAKING 
| AMBERJACK and KINGFISH were more 
Deer, plentiful than ever, during the past season. 
‘a Record Tarpon, 187 lbs. Amberjack, 85 Ibs. 
oss Aettins Ceminieen Ot Kingfish, 57 Ibs. Barracouta, 54 Ibs. 
ater Golf, Tennis, Boating, Bathing, Cycling Long Key Fishing Camp 
San INCLUSIVE TOURS LOWEST RATES Leng Kev, Oe 
. “ 99 5 
olina S. S. BERMUDIAN _ Write L. P. Schutt, Manager, for par- 
5s win Screws. 10,518 tons displace- ticulars, 243 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
ment. Submarine signals; wireless tele- 
graph. Record trip 39 hours 20 min- 
utes. Fastest, newest and only Steamer 
your landing passengers at the dock in Ber- 
ELD muda without transfer by tender. 
adel WEST INDIES 
y not New S. S. “GUIANA” and_ other 
steamers fortnightly for St. Thomas, 
rates. St. Croix, St. Kitts, Antigua, Guada- 
= loupe, Dominica, Martinique, St. Lucia, 
= Barbadoes, and Demerara. 
For full information apply to 
RD, A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & Co. 
a Agents Quebec 8, 8. Co., Ltd., 29 Broadway, 
»ING New York 
ERN Thos. Cook 4 Son, 245 Broadway, New York 
untry. Canada 8S. 8. Lines, Ltd., Montreal 
Or any Ticket Agent 
NG 
oo 
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“North and East 


Pond Camps” 
Two Upper Famous Belgrade Lakes 


Large and comfortable cabins, with 
and without bath. Fly and bait fish- 
ing phenomenal—40 to 100 bass 
day. Trout streams nearby. Our 
own gardens, two dienediiion, ex- 
cellent roads, and only 78 miles 
east of Portland, or 5 hours from 
Boston. 


Write for new duusigtive booklet. 


E. W. Clement, Prop., Oakland, Maine 
Kidney Pond Camps 


In heart of Maine Woods. Just the place 
to spend your outing. Separate Cabin for 
mang party. Very best of fishing and hunt- 

I'wenty-three fine trout ponds, handy 
a nome camp, offer the best of fishing for 
all Summer. Boating, canoeing, bathin 
and some of the best side trips are to be ha 
here, including the ascent of Mt. Katahdin. 
Best’ of accommodations. Fresh vege- 
tables from our own garden. Fresh eggs, 
milk and butter. Canoes and boats fur- 
nished free to our guests. Reached from 
Norcross, Maine, on B,& A. R.R. By 
leaving Boston at 7 P.M. it is possible to 
arrive at Kidney Pond the next night. 
Write for Booklet and Rates. 


I. O. HUNT 


Hampden Maine 











| For Fishing and Mountain Climbing 


UNTING IN SEASON 

This A. one of the sections of Maine where there 
is fishing and hunting such as made the name of 
Maine famous. Now is the time to make reserva- 
tions for the fishing season, Come here this year 
for some of Maine’s best trout fishing. Main 
Camps on west branch ofthe Penobscot river, out 
camps at Hurd Poné and Foss-Knowlton ponds. 
Main Camps 20 miles from Norcross, 12 miles of 
which is covered by steamer, the rest by canoes. 
Our Camps are in the real wilderness, but real 
solid comfort is provided our guests, We have & 
booket telling all about us. May we send it? 


KATAHDIN VIEW CAMPS 
Waldo A. Davis, Mgr. Norcross, Maine 
Address until May 10th 
WEST ENFIELD, MAINE R. F.D, No.1 








A REAL PARADISE FOR THE 
SPORTSMAN 


IN THE HEART OF THE 
GREAT MAINE WOODS 


One hundred square miles of finest lake, 
pond and stream fishing. Trout especially 
plentiful. Excellent table. All modern 
improvements. Separate cabins. Also out- 
lying camps at best ponds for the angler 
who enjoys getting away from the main 
camps for a few days’ fishing. Good roads. 
Bathing. Canoeing. Deer shooting around 
Parlin is unexcelled. Also rabbit, ruffed 
grouse, duck shooting. Write for booklet, 


H. P. McKENNEY, Prop. 
Lake Parlin House and Camps, Lake Parlin, Me. 





Situated on the Largest of the 

Famous Belgrade Lakes 
the ideal spot for sportsmen. You will find 
all the fishing you want—brook trout, sal- 
mon, bass—and bully cabins with the best 
kind of simple, home-cooked food. Plenty 
of vegetables, milk, cream and fruit. Every 
cabin is well built, has running water and 
modern improvements. Make arrangements 
now and come early. 


FRANCIS D. THWING, Prop. 
BELGRADE LAKES, ME. 


(Here’s where the record salmon in Field 
and Stream’s 1913 Contest was caught.) 


Belgrade Lake Camps 





SPEND YOUR VACATION 
WHERE THE FISHING 
IS GOOD 


Mattawamkeag Lake, the most entrancing 
spot in all the wonderland of northern 
Maine, stands foremost in this great sport. 
There’s pickerel, bass, perch, trout and 
salmon in abundance. Good canoeing. 
Our camps are situated right on the lake 
and all have running water. Table la- 
dened with the bounties of lake, forest and 
farm. Big game shooting in Fall. 

Write for booklet. 


W. W. SEWALL 
Hook Point Camps, Island Falls, Me- 





Ten Lakes Fished 
from My Camps 


Upper and Lower Dobsis, Grand, 
Junior, Bottle, Keag, Duck, Pleasant, 
Unknown, and Chain Lakes. Best 
Salmon, Trout and Togue fishing in 
Maine. Daily mail, telephone and 
steamer. Write for rates and illus 
trated booklet and references. 


JOE PATTEN, Prop. 
Bay View Camps 
Post Office, Springfield, Maine 








Finest of Salmon, Lake Trout 
and Bass Fishing 


at Green Lake, 14 miles from Ban- 


gor, Maine. This lake is one o 
the most beautiful in Maine, and 
well stocked with salmon, lake trout 


Best of accommodations 
at the hotel. Plenty of fresh vege- 
tables, eggs, butter, cream. Log 
cabins or tents if desired. Boats 
furnished free. Write for illus- 
trated booklet. 

GREEN LAKE HOTEL 

ANDRE LEYNEEK, Prop. 

GREEN LAKE, MAINE 


and_ bass. 
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For Your Spring Trout Fishing Trip 


this year try the justly famous old Sullivan County trout streams— 
the Willowemoc and the Mongaup. Restocking every year has kept these 
streams the most reliable for good sport of any in this section. You 
can put up at the Old Cooper Homestead—of high reputation for 
almost half a century as a fisherman’s resort. A new house, all 
modern improvements, good rooms and every comfort—open fire- 
places. Season opens April 4th. Make arrangements now and come 
early. Write for booklet and rates. Address 


MISS ADA COOPER. De Bruce, Sullivan County, N. Y. 


Brook Trout and Salmon Fishing 
NONE BETTER IN THE ADIRONDACKS 


Try Lake Meacham this season and make Lake Meacham Hotel 
your headquarters. Situated in the center of a tract of 7,000 acres 
at fine forest lands. Elevation 1,650 feet. All modern improvements, 
good rooms, and every comfort. Excellent table. Separate cottages 
if desired. Good bathing. Beautiful drives. Deer hunting in sea- 

son. Write for booklet. 
GEO. W. CUSHMAN, Mer. 


LAKE MEACHAM HOTEL -.! MR ACHAR LAER, N. Y. 
Address until April 15th, 


Winter Sport with Rod aol Gun 


On the Homosassa, the finest fishing river in Florida. 
Abundance of Black Bass and salt water fish at our 
door. Thousands of duck; plenty of quail, turkey and 
deer. You can enjoy all the comforts of home here be- 
sides good fishing and shooting. 


THE RENDEZVOUS, Homosassa, Florida 
T. D. Briggs, Proprietor 


ELK GROVE HOUSE #fo83MANs 


HEADQUARTERS 


For Good Trout Fishing and Hunting in Season 


Special attention paid to families boarding by the 
week. Guides and dogs furnished if so desired. 

















RATES: 
Per Day, $1.50, $2.00; Per Week, $8.00 to $10.00. 
J. W. PERRY, Prop., Elk Grove, Columbia County, Pa. 


FISHING PRESERVE AND FARM 


FOR SALE 


Located in hills of New Jersey 26 miles from New 
York. Lake, spring fed, stocked with large and small 
mouthed bass and pickerel. Farm house and bungalow 
on property. For particulars apply to 
H. A. LAW - - - Montclair, New Jersey 
 —— . eo . er. 

Hunting and Fishing Preserve to Sell 
The time is rapidly approaching, if not already here, when, on 
account of the danger to life and the growing scarcity of game, 
not too distant, sportsmen must own their own premises. We offer 
something unsurpassed for bass fishing, partridge and deer shoot- 
ing but an hour’s ride by automobile from a town in the Lower 


Peninsula of Michigan, a day’s ride from Detroit or Chicago. 
Inquiries from responsible parties requested. 


__ Address Box 30, Field and Stream 








Moose, Caribou, Sheep, Grizzly, 
Brown and Black Bear 


This variety from one camp 
in the best Big Game Coun- 
try in America. Practically 
virgin. Expensive—but you 
get what you go after! 


Cc. T. SUMMERSON 
182 6th Avenue New York City 











TWO MOUNTED 
MOOSE HEADS 


SPREAD OF HORNS 51 and 56 inches 
22 and 24 points respectively 


D°? you wish 


the best the 
bush _ produces, 
mounted true to 
wild life by the 
only lasting 
moth-proof 
methods of Tax- 
idermy? Express 
prepaid on ap- 
proval to examine, at my risk of acceptance. 
Large mounted ELK, DEER, MOUNTAIN 
SHEEP and other game heads. You will 
profit by writing 


EDWIN DIXON 


Ontario’s Leading Taxidermist 
UNIONVILLE, ONTARIO 






Mounted by 
E. DIXON 








Pedigreed 
YAMA TROUT 


for Stocking 


400,000 YAMA pedigreed 
trout fry were hatched in 
December, and are now over 
two inches long and feeding 
outdoors. April and May 
Vy) are the best months for stock- 
ing these. A part of them 
will be disposed of. 
March and April are good 
months for stocking with 
large trout. 
For many years we have been 
selecting and breeding our 


brook trout with the same 
scientific care that we have 
our Jersey cattle, registered 


pigs, etc—to produce a vari- 
ety of vigorous trout to grow 
to large size quickly, and fe- 
males that would strip a sur- 
prisingly large number of 
eggs. 

We do not believe the equal 
of these trout exist. 


Trout Preserve YAMA FARMS 
NAPANOCH, ULSTER CO., NEW YORK | 
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Make sure— 


Write the date and the title on the film at the time 
you make the exposure. Add to the value of every 
negative with a permanent record that you can always 
have for reference. It’s only a matter of seconds 
with an 


Autographic Kodak 


The Autographic records are made on the margins between the ex- 
posures. It is not intended that they be made to appear in the prints 
themselves but that they be simply preserved as an authoritative refer- 
ence. It is obvious, however, that they may be shown on the print itself— 
if desired. 


Autographic Kodaks and Autographic Film at all Kodak dealers’. Our booklet, 
“‘Autographic Kodaks,”’ free at the dealers or by mail, gives the details. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., Rocuester, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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John McCormack al 


Favorite of Three Continents 
The most popular Concert Singer who has 
ever toured America, says: 

**1 smoke Tuxedo because it is the 
mildest tobacco I have yet found; yet 
Tuxedo, with its mildness, is distin- 
guished by a rich flavor and fragrance 
that is unique.’’ 
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“The Mildest Tobacco 
I Have Yet Found” 


You know John McCormack, the greatest lyric tenor of three continents; 
you have sat under the spell of his sweet, luscious Irish voice; you have 
admired his robust, magnetic personality. This wonderful singer gives 
more concerts in one season than any other great artist. He makes the 
most strenuous tours, from coast to coast, giving recitals night after night, 
rendering almost the entire programme himself. 

Under such exacting conditions, McCormack must be extremely careful 
of the tobacco he uses. Yet he smokes Tuxedo as freely ashe wishes. Tuxedo 
refreshes his mind and body and does not the slightest harm to his voice. 


on 


The Perfect Tobacco for Pipe and Cigarette 


Think what it bespeaks for the mildness and soothing qualities of 
Tuxedo when the world’s two greatest tenors— McCormack, lyric tenor, and 
Caruso, tenor robusto—endorse its use. 

No matter how sensitive your throat and tongue may be you can safely 
smoke Tuxedo—and you'll always find it mellow and pleasant, rich in 
fragrance, soft as cream in your mouth. 

Tuxedo absolutely cannot bite your tongue. The famous “Tuxedo 
Process” has taken the last particle of bite out of the fine ripe leaves of 


choice Kentucky Burley from which TUXEDO is made. 
YOU CAN BUY TUXEDO EVERYWHERE 
Convenie lassine- Famous i ith gold 
poe semen he nore atta 5c cin core ae fit ootint 1 Oo Cc 
In Tin Humidors, 40c and 80c In Glass Humidors, 50¢ and 90c - 
THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 
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You get in Williams’ Shaving 
Soap a soap that instantly pro- 
vides a rich, creamy, abundant 
lather— e 


a lather that stays moist on the 
face, softens the beard and 
leaves the skin refreshed— 


and you get in addition a choice 
of four convenient forms, so that 
you may have the shaving com- 
fort that Williams’ Shaving Soap 
guarantees in the 
form you like best. 
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Send 4c in stamps for 
trial size of any one 
of the articles shown. 


Address Dept. A 


Shay ng The J. B. Williams Co. 


Glastonbury, Conn. 
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